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YOUTH AND THE EAST. 


I, 


WHEN one leaves the Uni- 
versity one is faced with the 
degrading necessity of earning 
aliving. Work to the average 
undergraduate, apart from ad- 
venture, means doing some- 
thing which one does not like 
for money. Those three years 
at Cambridge—and we knew 
that it must be so at the time 
—were the happiest of our 
lives. We sipped nectar with 
the gods, and the morrow 
Never troubled us. Our last 
term must come to an end 
like other laps in the Golden 
Age, but so long as there was 
&@ week, a day even, left, we 
did not let it bother our heads. 
I remember a careless group, 
of which I was one, lying in 
the grass in the paddock and 
discussing the future, conscious 
of the angel with the flaming 
sword lurking somewhere in 
the elms. What did it all lead 
tof What were we going to 
be? For my own part I felt 
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that life had been so delightful 
that it was quite enough to 
have been. Why bother? 
Something was sure to turn 
up. There must be other Edens 
somewhere. Looking back, it 
seems a shameful admission, 
but apparently we were all 
vocationless. 

“What are you going to 
be ? ” asked Tubby, ‘‘ a parson 
or a schoolmaster?” It was 
priesthood or pedagogy. Out- 
side these bounds a Univer- 
sity degree led nowhither, un- 
less one happened to have 
funds, or could light a candle 
at the shrine of nepotism, or 
were possessed of an intelli- 
gence quite out of the ordinary. 
Tubby was going to be a parson, 
and it seemed that I would 
have to be a schoolmaster—we 
had an alliterative and less 
dignified name for the office 
in those days. I rather envied 
Tubby. His life would be 
passed in less noise. And to 
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be a parson would mean that 
he would have a “living.” 
Why is it that in speaking of 
the Church of all professions 
the material reward of service 
should be so indelicately em- 
phasised ? But Tubby would 
be worthy of his hire. He 
would run the village cricket 
club; play bowls with the 
farmers; be delightful to old 
ladies, by whom he would be 
idolised ; and generally give 
everybody a good time. A 
trout stream, of course, would 
be a sine qua non; and, per- 
haps, if he came into a really 
good living and didn’t marry, 
he would be able to keep a 
hunter. <A placid, enviable, 


pastoral existence. Often in 
the torrid East have I pictured 
rectory lawns, flower borders, 


and shrubberies; the may or 
lilac in blossom; moths on 
June evenings drunk with the 
fragrance of the limes; pea- 
cocks and red admirals in 
August sunning themselves on 
the buddlea, a perch designed 
for them by God, just outside 
the study window; and at 
the end of the garden a low 
raised ha-ha, and the glebe 
beyond it with cattle dreaming 
in the shade of great tufted 
trees, and the grey lichened 
roof of a barn half-hidden 
among the sycamores, 

But for the bugbear of Sun- 
days I think I should have 
been a parson. Dogma was 
the stumbling-block. I could 
not move confidently among 
these mysteries, or see myself 
the appointed interpreter be- 
tween my Maker and my fellow- 
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mortals. It was altogether too 
big an assumption. To begin 
with, there were the thirty-nine 
articles, to which I could not 
honestly subscribe. Teaching 
was almost as repugnant as 
preaching, but as I could not 
be a parson there was nothing 
for it but to fall in with the 
rank and file of pedagogues, 
I think all of us were school- 
masters at some time of our 
lives, even those who after- 
wards became clergymen. But 
we entered upon the career 
without conviction. ‘ What 
does it lead to? ” Bangs asked 
Tubby ; and dear old Tubby, 
dropping his voice to the bass 
of an undertaker, droned the- 
atrically, ““The grave.” How 
droll, humorous, and unex- 
pected Tubby always was. The 
grave indeed! We had for- 
gotten its existence. 

That morning the results of 
the Classical Tripos had been 
posted up on the Senate House 
steps. I had been allowed an 
Ordinary degree. It was rather 
annoying to see my name in 
the list as a failed Honours 
man, as I had already obtained 
my Ordinary in the ordinary 
way, through the General and 
Special, like other Poll men, 
and it was a great joke in the 
paddock that morning that I 
should be dubbed Ordinary 4 
second time. I was indeed a 
rare kind of fish. A double 
Honours is a@ common distinc- 
tion. But a double Ordinary! 
I was probably the first 
of the breed distinguished 
by my ordinariness, of a2 
exaggerated normality, which 
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was now posted, proclaimed, 
and advertised to the world. 
However, I was very modest 
about it, and grinned with the 
rest, remembering that ordinari- 
ness is the one thing that does 
not expand with reduplication. 
Being doubly ordinary does 
not make one extra -ordi- 
nary; or so I tried to per- 
suade myself, subduing my 
pride, though I was not quite 
sure. The problem presented 
an element of paradox, and 
mathematics was never my 
strong point. I had failed in 
the Little-Go my first term, 
obtaining only one mark in 
arithmetic. I failed again my 
third term, not in arithmetic 
this time, but in Euclid, which 
I had passed in the earlier 
examination. In the mean- 
while, owing to these pedestrian 


studies, I had neglected my 


classics. I record this in no 
spirit of humility, but to ex- 
plain how it was that my 
tutor took two and a half years 
to discover those glimmerings 
of intelligence in me which 
decided him to send me up for 
the Honours degree at the 
eleventh hour, and without 
preparation. 

Jimmy Latham, my tutor, 
was @ Platonist of great erudi- 
tion, one of the most dis- 
tinguished. He had a delight- 
ful dry humour, and a gift of 
Persiflage which was almost 
endearing. One gladly suffered 
his contempt for the sake of 
the academic mot that gave 
point to it. Superficially he 
Tegarded me with a hostile 
eye, and it must be admitted 
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that this was not without 
provocation. In the lecture- 
room the spirit of my approach 
to the classics bordered on 
irreverence. I had a trick of 
rendering Latin authors in the 
vulgar tongue with a certain 
spontaneity, but with an in- 
sufficient attention to accuracy. 
My construing was too obvi- 
ously impromptu; but I was 
never at a loss, and to bridge 
the wide and abysmal lacune 
that separated the unrelated 
scraps of learning I had picked 
up at X., I drew on winged 
fancy. I suppose it was the 
instinctive perversity of the 
excluded, the emulous tribute 
of the incorrigible and profane 
to the corrigible and initiated. 
I should have liked to have 
been inside the temple, but 
found myself on the doorstep. 
Well, then, I should play an- 
other kind of game! There is 
a philosophy of the doorstep, 
a kind of joyous indifference ; 
to the young and callow mind 
of the early ‘nineties the pose 
was highly picturesque, even 
romantic. Thus I indulged 
youth’s genius for compensa- 
tion, though inwardly I had a 
great respect for the humanities. 

Tubby, whom everybody 
loved, was a master in re- 
conciling this play-acting with 
one’s self-esteem. I was fool- 
ishly flattered when he ex- 
plained that my tutor and I 
could not get on because we 
were “two incompatibles.” I 
liked the dual number with 
its implication of faults on 
both sides. Poor old Jimmy! 
I was almost sorry for him. 
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An encounter soon after my 
second failure in the Little-Go 
did not improve matters be- 
tween us. When he met me 
on this occasion I was in 
classic guise. I was Perseus, 
and I wore a leopard-skin for 
a loin-cloth, but was otherwise 
“naked as Vhanus,” only I 
carried for spear and shield 
a poker in cne hand and a 
round looking-glass in the other. 
Tubby and I had comman- 
deered the four rooms on our 
landing, and we had invited 
at least half the men of our 
year to one of those innocent 
entertainments which under- 
graduates of the day luridly 
termed “a drunk.” I remem- 
ber a momentary diversion in 
which we literally shovelled 
red-hot coals of fire on the 
heads of the proctor and his 
bulldogs who, attracted by the 
disturbance, had unwisely taken 
up a position outside our win- 
dows, and were calling up to 
us from the street. Here Bangs, 
our Lancelot, intervened. 
“Damn it all, Tau!” he ex- 
postulated, “red-hot coals 
are not Geneva. Naturally 
they are shirty.”” Upon which, 
to neutralise the breach in the 
convention, we began conscien- 
tiously to pour down jugfuls 
and basinfuls of cold water to 
extinguish the flames. 

The proctors retreated dis- 
comfited, and most of us had 
forgotten all about them, when 
somebody had the happy idea 
that the shield of Perseus should 

become his Medusa-mirror. The 
game now was for Perseus to 
strike with his spear, or poker, 
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at any who were bold enough 
to approach from behind in 
such a way that their image 
was reflected in the glass. 
Medusa, of course, or whoever 
the skulking assailant might 
be, was armed too. Thus the 
blows were generally parried. 
The last apparition I saw in 
the mirror was the shocked 
face of the senior tutor. 

After my interview with 
Jimmy Latham the next morn- 
ing I had to leave Cambridge, 
a light penalty for so grave a 
misdemeanour, as I lost noth- 
ing by being “sent down,” 
having already completed my 
term. 

The mummery was forgiven. 
My acquaintance with the 
legend of Perseus may have 
had something to do with it, 
also my explanation that we 
were rehearsing a Greek mime. 
I was careful to look up 
““mimus ” in the dictionary 
before I interviewed Jimmy. 
Anything out of the ‘Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities’ was a 
red herring that might be 
drawn across the trail of merely 
modern instances with certain 
effect. I listened to a disserta- 
tion on Roman and Greek 
mimes, a farrago of erudition 
and wit. No mention - was 
made of the proctor. 

It was in the next term, I 
think, that Jimmy Latham 
discovered the incompleteness 
of my philistinism. A transla- 
tion I made of some lyrics by 
Mr William Watson into Latin 
elegiacs sowed the first seeds 
of doubt. “ Very pretty,” he 

said of my rendering. “A 
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trifle rococo, perhaps, but you 
have caught the spirit of it.” 
Jimmy was both pleased and 
puzzled. His manner in our 
infrequent interviews became 
more ironical and humorously 
quizzical after that, as if I 
were a half-tamed barbarian 
in process of apprivoisement, 
potentially corrigible, with a 
turn of freakish wit, though 
hardly an eligible candidate 
for Classical Honours. I used 
to write verses for ‘ The Granta ’ 
and ‘The Cambridge Review,’ 
and these, apparently, he read. 
He taxed me one day with a 
lampoon on himself. It was 
an adaptation of Catullus 
(XVII.) into Browningese. 
“Mr Tau,” he asked me with 
an affectation of reproach, “‘ are 
you the author of this pas- 
quinade ?”’ ‘The Cambridge 
Review ’ lay open on his table, 
and he read the offending 
passage aloud, slowly and hesi- 
tatingly, as if it had been an 
acrostic or conundrum over 
which he had been puzzling 
when I knocked at his door. 


“Tis a bridge that you want then to 
leap and to play on, 
But you fear the shanks that are 
cranked and crazy, 
t prop up the structure you're 
standing to-day on, 
With posts that knew Hannibal, 
reckon the days he— 
But a truce to his shade—Props, a 
shame ’tis to tease ye, 
Lest the thing should give where 
most rotten the rail is, 
And recline in the swamp, I will build 
one to please ye 
Fit for the rites of a Salisubsalis. 


But I crave of ye this, and this only 
condition ; 
A most capital joke my good men of 
Verona, 
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There’s a townsman of mine you must 
hurl to perdition, 
Head over heels in the slush for the 
donor. 
In the deepest depth where the mud is 
the bluest, 
Splash in the slush and the slime 
and the mire, 
For the fellows a blockhead —well 
blockheads the truest 
Know more than a babe on the knee 
of its sire. 


And this dolt-headed cit is the lawful 
defender 
Of a dainty maid he has caught in 
his angle, 
A fawnlike bride—not so lissome and 
tender 
The luscious lure of the dark vine’s 
tangle. 
But stay, ‘ facit indignatio versus,’ 
He lies like a log in a quarry 
Ligustine. 
Nor cares he a jot whether better or 
worse use 
Be hers. Is he doomed from the 
bridge to be thrust in? 


Does he know what his name is, or has 
he a number ? 
Does he know there exists such a 
dolt as himself ? 
Come take him and shake him and 
wake him from slumber, 
Over the bridge in the mud with the 
elf. 
Will he leave do you think when awoke 
by the tossing 
His wits in the filth as a deodand ? 
As a mule in the mud of a byway 
crossing, 
A shoefor a largess to cumbertheland. 


And such was the song of the poet 
Catullus, 
With his healthy love and his honest 
hate, 
The hate song to waken us, love song 
to lull us, 
Or such was the drift, for we learn 
too late. 
There’s a don and a dun and a bounder 
in Cambridge, 
A bore and a tailor and tutor to wit, 
Take them each and I’ll build ye the 
same bridge, 
Cast them each in the slimy pit.” 


“A don and a dun and 
a bounder in Cambridge ? ” 
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Jimmy repeated in an injured 
voice, as if the three persons 
were one and indivisible. ‘‘ But 
why a tailor? ” 

“* Merely alliterative, sir. A 
kind of jingle. It gives move- 
ment——”’ 

“TI see.” Jimmy surveyed 
me as Balaam his oracular 
ass. ‘And is that the only 
reason why you have dragged 
me into your commination ser- 
vice 7” 

I explained that my list of 
victims was generic rather than 
individual. It included all 
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evilly-disposed persons who 
were in @ position to harass 
the down-trodden undergradu- 
ate. Still it pleased my tutor 
to construe the allusion as 
personal. 

Jimmy Latham heaped coals 
of fire on my head. After 
an interval of a week or s0 
he said to me, “ Mr Tau, you 
must go up for the Classical 
Tripos.” But, as we have 
seen, it was too late. Jimmy, 
with all his gifts, had not the 
makings of a good handi- 


capper. 


II, 


My advice to the Georgian 
undergraduate is to energise, 
specialise, concentrate ; yet, as 
a matter of fact, I was never 


made to suffer for that Poll 
degree. By all the laws of 
retribution a dreadful Nemesis 
should have overtaken me, but 
the Providence that watches 
over the philosopher on the 
doorstep was, and always has 
been, my good friend. The 
appointment I most desired, 
which was to unbar the golden 
gates of the East for me, was 
in the hands of an Oxford 
man, and he, God rest his soul, 
thought that a first-class Special 
at Cambridge was equivalent 
to his own first in Greats, and 
gave me the post. Parents 
who read these reminiscences 
should take care that they do 
not fall into the hands of the 
young; but such are the re- 
wards of indolence, ignorance, 
and irresponsibility. 


Three masters were required 
to complete the staff of St 
Paul’s, Darjeeling, one of the 
most important of those estab- 
lishments for the sons of Eng- 
lishmen and Eurasians who 
are denied an education at 
home. I was appointed Clas- 
sical Master. Carter, the Ox- 
ford man, who selected the 
candidates, gurgled with amuse- 
ment two years afterwards when 
he discovered his mistake. I, 
with my native optimism— 
had I not felt all along that 
“something fat’ would turn 
up {—entered upon my duties 
quite innocently and in all 
good faith. And my classics, 
for that matter, were good 
enough; I can say it quite 
modestly. Even Jimmy Lath- 
am, most conscientious of souls, 
stood sponsor for that. And, 
what is more important, I 
had the genuine qualification 
of zeal. 
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I joined my two outward- 
bound colleagues on a P. & O. 
at Naples. It was the first 
time I had left England. I 
had never seen mountains be- 
fore, never climbed a hill higher 
than the Peak. And I woke 
up to see dawn break on the 
mountains of Savoy, pink snow 
arched like masses of crimson 
rambler above the black pines 
in an air more translucent 
than I imagined possible. The 
train was passing Ouloz. There 
was barely a second to catch 
the name of the station. Magic 
inscription ! Letters indelible ! 
Culoz has become a spiritual 
landmark. I have seldom seen 
® sunrise or a sunset in the 
snows without thinking of 
Culoz. I wrapped myself in 
my blankets and became glued 


to the corridor windows until 


we reached Modane. At Mo- 


dane we had hot steamy coffee 


in glasses. This, too, was an 
adventure. The taste for food, 
drink, or tobacco, associated 
with these happy initiations, 
endures. A caporal cigarette 
with one’s morning coffee in 
France has a virtue of its 
own like the hallowed smell of 
cowslips and primroses. 

The stark Apennines were 
another delight, and the Medi- 
terranean ; and it was almost 
a8 exciting as the Culoz revela- 
tion to see daybreak at Rome 
after the second night in the 
train. A week later, exhausted 
with adventure, I slept through 
“Lohengrin” at the Opera 
House at Naples. I had seen 
Pompeii and Vesuvius, and in 
less than a week I should see 
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the East. Port Said was an- 
other landmark; it seemed to 
me the most romantic place in 
the world. Ilooked for Madame 
Binat, who “‘ could cause things 
to be accomplished,” and I was 
disappointed not to find her 
and the Zanzibari girls who 
danced for Dick Heldar. A 
little imagination, a deal of 
ignorance, @ sufficiency of con- 
ceit, and an undiscriminating 
appetite for experience, are 
the ingredients of beatitude 
in youth. We reached Aden 
after dark, and Hagger, the 
Mathematical Master, and I 
went ashore. We were the 
only passengers who left the 
ship. As we anchored at nine 
and sailed at midnight, and 
it took at least half an hour 
to reach the jetty by boat, 
nobody else thought it worth 
while. Crampshaw, the third 
of our party of pedagogues, 
as untravelled as myself, re- 
mained on board. I pitied 
his sluggish soul. 

Hagger had been a gunner, 
and seen service in the East. 
He was fifteen years older 
than I, a bit of a self-conscious 
play-actor, of the order of 
“bucksticks ”’; the réle of 
instructor to the impression- 
able greenhorn was congenial. 
With him I saw my first 
Asiatic bazar as it ought to 
be seen, by lamplight and moon- 
light, and carried away a chiar- 
oscuro of Biblical impressions. 
Half-way back to the boat 
our Ethiopian rowers, black 
galley -slaves of tremendous 
sinews, began to clamour for 
backshish amounting to double 
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their fare. Otherwise they 
threatened to drop oars. We 
were running it close. I looked 
at my watch; it wanted only 
twenty minutes to midnight. 
Hagger was splendid. He took 
out a revolver, which until 
then had lain unsuspected in 
his pocket—he was always dra- 
matic,—and covered stroke. It 
was like a picture in the 
‘Strand Magazine,’ Hagger the 
hero of the frontispiece. He 
commanded his temper, and 
spoke a few quiet impressive 
words to the Ethiops in their 
own tongue. They took up 
their oars and rowed on, sub- 
missive as slaves chained to 
their galleys. Soon they broke 
into a melancholy disciplined 
chanty, known to their for- 
bears when Ur was the port 
of the Chaldees. 

“What did you say to 
them ? ” I asked Hagger. 

“It was an Arab proverb,” 
he replied carelessly. “I picked 
it up in the Sudan. A good 
thing to remember when you 
are in a tight hole. You saw 
how it crumpled them up.” 

I didn’t believe in that Arab 
proverb; I had a suspicion 
that Hagger had never been 
in the Sudan, and I was a 
little doubtful about the “‘ tight 
hole.” Imchi, boukra, bint, was 
probably the extent of his 
Arabic ; it is quite possible that 
this was the formula he used. 

“Tf you take my advice,” 
he continued  sententiously, 
“you won’t wander about in 
the bazar again without a 
revolver in your pocket. And 
don’t forget to put one under 
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your pillow when you go to 
bed.” 

Hagger’s heavy patronage 
rather spoilt the adventure 
for me. I disliked this kind 
of tutelage; it took the con- 
ceit out of one. I would not 
have minded so much if it 
had not been a pose. I deter- 
mined that if the Hast was to 
be my stage, the next time I 
figured as a white man trying 
conclusions with Asiatic hordes 
I should be alone. I saw 
myself penetrating to the secret 
places of Asia in disguise, a 
Strickland or a Warburton, or, 
better still, a Waring, an Ava- 
tar in Vishnu-land, ‘‘ assuming 
the god,” with hordes at my 
feet grown European-hearted. 
But Hagger made me feel like 
@ precocious schoolboy who 
had been taken to the Adelphi, 
though he had understanding 
enough to have spent a much 
happier evening at the St 
James’ or Savoy. However, 
I had some one to despise. 
As I clambered into my upper 
bunk I gave the supine Cramp- 
shaw, who was snoring t00 
loudly, a dig in the tummy 
with my toes. His sails “ were 
never to the tempest given.” 

Looking back it seems that 
the youth of our generation 
were ingenuously romantic and 
adventurous. I often wonder 
how much we gave ourselves 
away. Did we wear masks 
like the impassive, enigmatic 
young Georgians, who seem 
incapable of joy? One must 
have had some kind of mask or 
one would never have survived 
ridicule. The trouble with the 
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youthful survivor of Armaged- 
don seems to be that he has 
few interests or enthusiasms. 
I often wonder how the new 
order of existence which a few 
years ago gave every one the 
chance of living like Ulysses 
would have affected Tubby 
and Bangs and the rest of us 
if the storm had burst twenty- 
five years before it did. Ar- 
mageddon, when one comes to 
think of it, had more than 
occasional compensations. I 
would not have seen Delphi 
if it had not been for the war, 
or the golden domes of Najaf 
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and Kerbela, or the rock carv- 
ings of Bisotun, or Merv and 
Bairam Ali, or Vespasian’s 
bridge at Shuster, or Ur of 
the Chaldees. The mere cata- 
logue of names is rich and 
musical: Artvin and Ardanuch, 
Samsun, Trebizond, Koweit, 
Muscat. At twenty, I be- 
lieve, I would have envied a 
Merv- or Najaf-visiting corpse. 
Thirty years ago I found a 
night at Aden thrilling. Yet 
the young men I met in the 
East during the war seemed 
to take their adventures very 
much as a matter of course. 


Ii, 


But to return to the 38.8. 
Mariana, At Colombo a Mad- 
rasi Brahmin joined the pas- 
sengers in the second-class, a 
young man of about twenty, 
whose oiled and curled hair 
hanging cavalier-like about his 
neck, spotless white garments, 
and general air of refinement 
and intellectuality, greatly im- 
pressed me. It was my first 
contact with the Indian student 
in his own country, or rather 
under his own skies, though I 
was familiar with the hybrid 
mimetic product of the English 
University. There had been 
one at my own college, a 
friendly, little, dark man, who 
was pathetically eager to be 
received among us as one of 
Ourselves. He liked us to ask 
him into coffee after Hall. 
Two or three times a term 
he insisted on giving me his 
Photograph, Mr Asghar Ali, 
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or Asghar Ali, Esq.—his name 
was always subscribed,—and ul- 
timately Mr Asghar Ali, B.A., 
Cantab, in cap and gown, 
dress clothes, frock-coat, flan- 
nels, always appropriately 
hatted, the monotony in sub- 
ject diversified by pose and a 
nice choice in fancy waist- 
coats. He kept a collection 
of these photographs, which 
we encouraged him to exhibit, 
a kind of pictorial autobiog- 
raphy. Apparently it never 
occurred to him that an album 
had other uses. None of his 
friends were included. Later, 
when I knew more of the 
Oriental, I tumbled to the 
abstract theme of that port- 
folio. It amounted to a sheaf 
of testimonials, witnesses that 
could not lie, all testifying to 
the completeness of Asghar 
Ali’s assimilation. This was 
the secret underlying its unity. 
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I believe he would have liked 
@ signed certificate from each 
of us signifying his fitness as 
an associate, a companion vol- 
ume of “chits ” to provide a text 
for the illustrations; only he 
was too assimilated to ask for 
them. 

The European, distracted by 
diverse unrelated curiosities and 
appetites, is slow to realise the 
single-mindedness of the Indian. 
In the pursuit of prestige or 
any other kind of advancement, 
spiritual or material, he can 
be extraordinarily persistent, 
but he is seldom interested in 
things objectively for their own 
sake. One of the best all- 
round cricketers I know is a 
Parsee, but I have discovered 
that the game rather bores 
him, and that he only plays as 
@ means to an end, 

There was nothing in the 
least inscrutable about Asghar 
Ali. Srinivasa Rao, on the 
other hand, our Madrasi fellow- 
passenger, was a mysterious 
and complex being. There was 
something about him disturb- 
ing to my English complacency. 
Twice a day he went through 
an elaborate course of phy- 
sical exercises on deck with 
dumb -bells—a conspicuous 
figure, but as unconscious of 
the outer world, or so it seemed, 
as the Moslem on his praying- 
carpet. At other times he 
might be seen sitting bolt 
upright on a capstan reading 
Herbert Spencer. I offered 
him the use of my deck-chair, 
but he politely declined. I 
believe I was the only pas- 
senger who spoke to him. I 
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remember feeling vaguely un- 
comfortable as I watched him 
moving among us, detached 
and self-contained, apparently 
unconscious of his ostracism, 
as if contact with the new and 
rapidly evolved race from 
which he had borrowed his 
dumb-bells and his Herbert 
Spencer were a matter of in- 
difference. I was not quite 
sure whether his segregation 
was voluntary or enforced. 
With the single precedent of 
Asghar Ali in my mind I was 
rather afraid it was enforced. 
In any case it implied a kink 
in human relations that needed 
straightening out. On the night 
when we held the last of our 
smoking-concerts in the saloon, 
social relations were formally 
established. At my suggestion 
Srinivasa Rao, like all the 
other passengers, was invited 
“to do a turn ’’—such, if I 
remember, was the phrase of 
“the Glasgy engineer,” self- 
appointed master of the cere- 
monies. To our surprise he 
consented ; he would give us 
a recitation, he said. His 
turn came after the ship’s 
doctor, who sang “A bicycle 
built for two.’ There was & 
boisterous and convivial inter- 
Iude, in which the company 
could not be induced to drop 
the chorus. The Brahmin rose 
in the subsiding hubbub. With- 
out a trace of embarrassment 
he read the whole of ‘ Adonais ’ 
from beginning to end, and he 
read it remarkably well, quite 
forgetting himself and the scene 
in his abandonment to the 
rhythm. But I am afraid the 
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ordeal was too much for the 
patience and good manners of 
the other passengers, Shelley’s 
compatriots, who were visibly 
and audibly bored. Happily, 
the Brahmin was too carried 
away to notice the yawns, the 
shuffling of feet, the cat-calls 
of the Glasgy engineer, and 
Hagger’s cry of ‘‘ Time ” in the 
fifteenth stanza. No doubt he 
took the half-derisive burst of 
relief when he came to an end 
for applause. 

The next morning he was as 
remote from us as ever, and to 
my mind infinitely more in- 
triguing. I had never read 
Herbert Spencer, and have 
never before or since had the 
slightest desire to read him ; 
but this, very naturally, has 
only increased my respect for 
those who can and do, es- 
pecially when they happen to 
be Indians. An Indian high- 
brow was something outside 
my conception. Hagger, of 
course, would have it that 
the Brahmin was showing off, 
and that his parade of callis- 
thenies and philosophy was a 
Mere pose. But I did not 
accept Hagger as a judge. 
He was biassed, and there 
were things he did not under- 
stand—the Arab greybeard, for 
instance, on the coal-lighter at 
Suez. I pointed the old man 
out to him as he rose from his 
prostrations like a figure in 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “‘Last Sup- 
per,” though his forehead was 
grimy with slack. “Hypocrite,” 
was Hagger’s comment. But 
the Moslem gave me the im- 
Pression more strongly than 
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other worshippers I had ob- 
served of really seeing God in 
front of him and forgetting 
everything else. 

The isolation of Srinivasa 
Rao rather weighed on my 
mind. I suppose it was a 
feeling that having entered his 
house, so to speak, we ought to 
show him the courtesy that one 
owes to a host; or, if we had 
definitely appropriated his es- 
tate—for his own good, of 
course—and were in the posi- 
tion of a guardian to a ward, 
we ought at least to show him 
the consideration that is due 
to a guest. I did not work 
it out like this, as I was born 
an unreflecting young conserva- 
tive, ready to bow my back to 
“the white man’s burden,” 
which, by the way, was not so 
heavy then as it has become 
since with all the weight of 
cant we have shovelled on to 
it. Still, such are the lines on 
which I would have stated 
my case if I had submitted 
my instinct to any process of 
reasoning. Srinivasa Rao was 
my first contact with the racial 
problem. Here was a clean, 
self - respecting, unobtrusive 
young man, responsive to cour- 
tesy, who read Shelley and 
Herbert Spencer, and yet he 
was shut out of the world we 
had educated him to admire 
by our own senseless barriers. 
I felt that there must be some- 
thing behind this ostracism 
which I did not understand, 
that there was more in it than 
the colour of his skin. 

I looked for some corrective 
of the Hagger point of view. 
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One of the passengers with 
whom I discussed Srinivasa 
Rao was a missionary, and he 
told me a great deal about the 
inhibitions of the high-caste 
Indians, their instinct for seg- 
regation, and more especially 
their attitude towards women, 
which, he explained, made any 
frank intercourse between the 
two races difficult, if not im- 
possible. This was consoling. 
If it was the Indian who put up 
the barrier, then we second-class 
passengers of the s.s. Mariana 
were acquitted of anything more 
serious than ill-breeding. 

I have since heard the mis- 
sionary’s arguments repeated a 
hundred times. One hears them 
to-day whenever there is any 
talk of the cultivation of social 
tolerance, East and West clubs, 
or bridging of the gulf in dif- 
ferent ways. The conclusion 
is that the Indian is unclub- 
bable ; he finds our European 
society uncongenial. “ Let 
them bring their women if 
they want to mix with us,” 
say Hobbs and Nobbs. But if 
they did bring their women I 
am afraid it wouldgnot mend 
matters much. There are Mrs 
Hobbs and Mrs Nobbs to be 
considered. Still, the mission- 
ary contrived to throw the 
onus of culpability on the 
other side. I listened with 
relief when he spoke about the 
Brahmin’s sin of pride and in- 
tolerance, and all the things he 
holds unclean, and how easily 
he is defiled. The conscientious 
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Anglo-Indian derives comfort 
from the caste system. In 
the impenitent mood when we 
hug the idea that we are 
liberal-minded, it is much more 
comfortable to feel that we 
are excluded than that we are 
guilty of exclusiveness. 

At least twenty years after 
this conversation with the mis- 
sionary, when I rather fancied 
I was freer of racial bias than 
most men, an Indian said to 
me, speaking of the South Afri- 
cans: “If these colonials had 
been asked to paint God, they 
would have painted him white.” 
My spontaneous thought was, 
“Why, of course; would you 
have them paint a black or 
brown God? What a fantastic 
idea!” This Indian had his 
limitations too. 

I suppose complete toleration 
will never come until the simple- 
minded of all nations can pic- 
ture a kind of chameleon God 
who flushes, or darkens, or 
pales, responsive to the hues 
of his votaries in different 
climes. But we have made 
little progress towards the ideal ; 
it is even possible that we may 
be receding from it. Person- 
ally I have come to look upon 
racial incompatibility as some- 
thing chemical or physiological, 
apart from reason, which is 
only called up among the sup- 
ports of our self-respect in 4 
losing battle. Reason and logic 
in these debates are generally 
the disciplined reinforcements 
of instinct. 
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Iv. 


This unhappy racial question 
was to become a recurrent 
bogey ; it quite spoilt my last 
years in India, though my 
youthful initiation after part- 
ing with the - Brahmin was 
untroubled by it. My last 
glimpse of. Srinivasa Rao was 
when he turned to wave me a 
dignified farewell on the gang- 
way of the P. & O. in Calcutta. 
I remember he was followed 
by a coolie carrying his bright 
vermilion tin trunk, which 
bobbed and swayed in the 
human tide like a buoy in 
an estuary. I watched it until 
the Brahmin became lost in 
the myriad other mysteries, of 
which in my recollection he 
has become a single enigmatic 
atom. 

After that I had no intimate 
intercourse with the cultured 
Hindu for many years. We 
saw little of Indians in Dar- 
jeeling beyond our servants, 
simple, childlike, unsophisti- 
cated folk, of a Mongolian 
cast of feature and mind, whose 
very guile was attractive. Later 
I was to know the servant of 
the plains, but not yet. The 
old-fashioned type of Indian 
servant of happy traditions, 
who knows how to endear him- 
self to his master, has few 
equals. He needs discover- 
ing, but the good sahib will 
find him, or perhaps create 
him, if he bides his time. Some 
day he will have a greybeard 
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to wait on him, who will 
combine the presence and dig- 
nity of Abraham with a tender 
sensitiveness to his master’s 
wellbeing. In the mind of 
this picturesque and devoted 
attendant the sahib’s relation- 
ship of ma-bap?} is really no 
fiction, for the Indian servant 
is something more than an 
actor. He becomes the part 
he has assumed by living it 
and believing it. When the 
arts of affiliation become in- 
stinctive they are no longer 
arts. Real smiles and tears 
of welcome and distress mark 
the sahib’s coming and going, 
and the sahib himself is heavy 
at heart when the day of 
separation comes. 

One may inherit this type 
of servant if one is lucky, but 
one doesn’t just tumble on 
him. The newcomer, when 
he lands at Calcutta or Bom- 
bay, is generally delivered into 
the hands of a thievish tribe 
of sharks. I remember my 
first morning in an Indian 
hotel, and the uninvited ser- 
vants and crows who invaded 
my room with the light. With 
youth’s illiberal impatience I 
regarded every entrance as an 
intrusion. I hated the man 
who came to me with chits, 
and the hotel barber who re- 
hearsed the most abject grovel 
of a salaam, and the hotel 
bearer who fumbled with my 
clothes and pretended to sort 
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the things in my pockets until 
I frightened him away with 
strange oaths. When I re- 
turned to my room from my 
bath, I found a sovereign was 
missing from my dressing-table. 
Afterwards I discovered it on 
the floor carefully concealed 
under a leaf, which ought not 
to have been there. There 
was no breeze, so it could not 
have blown in at the window. 
This meant backshish, of course, 
if the sovereign was missed and 
discovered ; and if it was not 
missed it meant fifteen rupees 
to the bearer which ought to 
be the sahib’s. I felt quite 
hot and angry at the dis- 
covery, and altogether most 
ingenuously resentful. “ This 
is India,” I thought, “a coun- 
try in which one can trust 
nobody. How suspicious and 
circumspect one will have to 
be! A dacoit one could respect, 
even a hotel servant who pur- 
loined boldly ; but this servile 
hedging iniquity” Here 
an impudent crow flew in at 
the window and carried off a 
piece of toast. ‘“‘ Es korakas. 
Pythagoras was right. There 
is no doubt where this canaille 
goes to.” 

It was one side of India, 
but the reverse side. I do not 
remember ever being robbed 
since by an Indian servant 
who was not a member of the 
criminal classes ; but for years 
I regarded the incident of the 
sovereign and the leaf as sym- 
bolical. 

I saw nothing of Calcutta 
and its teeming millions, I 
did not even visit the temple 
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at Siva Ghat. My interest 
in the mysterious Indian, his 
character and religion, was as 
yet barely awakened. The fas- 
cination of the East lay for me 
in its beasts and birds and 
flowers and scenery. In this 
respect my appetite was in- 
exhaustible. And right at the 
beginning I was to enjoy the 
most sustained and enchanting 
entertainment I have ever 
drawn from natural scenery 
before or since. On the second 
day after landing I made the 
journey in the little mountain 
train from Siliguri to Dar- 
jeeling through the s4l forest 
of the Terai and up through 
the tea-gardens into the misty 
ilex zone at 8000 feet. Little 
things like the odd flavour of the 
butter of Himalayan cows, first 
tasted in the railway refresh- 
ment-room at Kurseong and 
reminiscent of the dank leech- 
infested jungle ; the bitter med- 
icinal flavour of the pummelo, 
which one continues to eat 
though one knows the taste 
for it is illogical—these things 
and certain smells encountered 
on that first journey, when the 
little panting train drew up in 
the forest to water; the cowy- 
smelling Himalayan road and 
the pungent artemisia under- 
growth which breathes the es- 
sence of the hills ; have become 
associated in my mind with 
sublimities. 

Here I could rhapsodise, but, 
thank God, there is no need. 
I have outlived many evil 
necessities: one of them is 
having to translate one’s feel- 
ings into words which never 
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seem genuine or adequate. Men 
of all professions look forward 
to independence, but the sweet- 
est freedom must be the jour- 
nalist’s when he ceases ‘to~ be 
the hireling of the pen, and 
can write just what he likes, 
and how he likes, and when he 
likes; or better, when he is 
confronted with the indescrib- 
able, need not write at all. A 
few months ago I found myself 
in Burgos, and all the while I 
was thinking, “Here I am in 
Burgos, and I have not got to 
write a word.” I thought of 
my freedom when I woke up 
in the morning, and hugged 
it in the streets and at meals, 
and in the cathedral, like a 
schoolboy who has escaped an 
imposition. How it would have 
spoilt it all if I had had to 
write a thousand words about 
the cathedral. Never would 
I be compelled to describe 
& mountain or a building again. 
Youth may have its ardours, 
but many are the compensa- 
tions of middle age. Allah be 
praised, I need not describe 
the Himalayas. It would all 
end in “hot air,” as the sub- 
alten says, and I am old 
enough to know that my readers 
will be almost as thankful for 
this license of omission as 
myself, 

My two companions slept 
most of the journey; in fact 
they were not at all times 
companionable. But at Dar- 
jecling I found others of my 
generation more sensitive to 
impressions. At St Paul’s we 
could put eleven masters into 
the field. Some of these were 
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*‘ characters.” There was a 
naturalist, a pugilist, and a 
philosopher among them. And 
most of them were sportsmen. 
Carter, our Head, we all loved. 
I had hated the idea of being 
a master in a private school at 
home, but schoolmastering in 
India had its compensations. 
We began work early, and, so 
far as I remember, our after- 
noons were free. I was made 
captain of the football. Some 
of the pupils whom I coached 
in Latin and English passed 
their examinations. I had a 
good Arab pony of my own 
and the use of one or two 
others. We were often in- 
vited by the neighbouring plant- 
ers to week-end shoots. In 
the meanwhile I had really 
settled down to work. Boys in 
India, I discovered, had not 
that rooted distaste for class- 
work which distinguished my 
friends at X. This made things 
easier. I tried to make good 
the omissions of X., distilling 
some sort of humanity out of 
seemingly dry-as-dust volumes. 
In this way I learnt more by 
teaching than I ever learnt b 
being taught. . 
Still, I did not intend to 
remain a pedagogue for ever. 
I meant to wander. Heaven 
knows how, but somehow I 
would find the means. Dar- 
jeeling was an ideal threshold, 
or rather an upper storey, 
from which to climb on to the 
roof of the world. Tibet lies 
beyond the barrier of snows 
The eye in one sweep takes in 
a rise of 27,000 feet from the 
valley of the Runjeet below 
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to the crest of Kanchenjunga, 
forty-five miles distant as the 
crow flies. The intervening 
ridges, forest-clad and blue and 
purple in the haze, rise in 
gentle tiers to the base of the 
massif. Kanchenjunga, in the 
centre, a tent-shaped roof, with 
its satellites, fills the horizon. 
It is supported on the west 
by Kabru, which is also pavilion- 
like in its design; and on the 
east by the cupola of Pandim, 
and the flanks of these are 
extended into Nepal on one 
side and into Tibet and Bhutan 
on the other in a series of out- 
lying peaks, any one of which, 
if encountered elsewhere, would 
be the object of legendary 
reverence. It is useless to 
measure or qualify sublimity, 
but it will be conceded, I 
think, that a panorama like 
this, viewed over galvanised 
iron roofs every clear morn- 
ing for a period of three years, 
must be disturbing to one’s 
sense of fixity. And there was 
more in it than the sxsthetic 
invitation. It was a challenge. 
One was looking on the walls 
that enclosed “‘ the last secrets.” 
Nepal, save for the main 
straight road to Khatmandu, 
is closed to Europeans. Bhu- 
tan, at the extreme east of 
the chain, is also a terra incog- 
nita. As for Tibet, it was then, 
and still is in spite of the Lhasa 
expedition, humanly and scenic- 
ally, the most seductive country 
in the East. 

There was @ gunner sub- 
altern in the mountain battery 
at Katapahar, since become 
famous, with the gift of tongues 
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and the love of adventure. 
He is the only Englishman I 
know who speaks Tibetan fiu- 
ently. I used to visit the 
monasteries with him that were 
accessible from Darjeeling, and 
envied his easy intercourse with 
the lamas. I tried to lear 
Tibetan myself, and engaged 
a munshi, but I could never 
distinguish the subtle tonal 
differences of the vowels. There 
were eight distinct “a’s,” if I 
remember, and they all sounded 
to me exactly alike. I gave up 
Tibetan in despair, but I did 
not part with Phuntshog, my 
munshi. Through him I ob- 
tained from one of the monas- 
teries a well-worn zylograph 
edition in three volumes of 
‘The Life and Meditations of 
Milarapa,’ the Tibetan saint 
and poet, illustrated with quaint 
little illuminated tailpieces of 
the saint and his preceptor, 
Marpa Lotsa, seated in devo- 
tional attitudes, faintly haloed 
in green and gold and red and 
yellow. 

‘The Life of Milarapa and 
his Hundred Thousand Songs’ 
is one of the few indigenous 
books in Tibet. He is the most 
popular saint in the calendar, 
and the mendicant lamas still 
sing his songs. Phuntshog 
translated them for me. Mila- 
Tapa was a mystic—one may 
assume mysticism in aly 
Tibetan poet. He sang w 
parables. But it was not his 
metaphysical subtleties that 
appealed to me so much as his 
fecling for nature, which ! 
had been told was rare ll 
Eastern poets, and his com- 
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munion with the beasts and 
birds and fishes to whose kin- 
ship he owed his conquest over 
the elements. 

The well-thumbed ‘margins 
in my copy of ‘ The Hundred 
Thousand Songs’ indicate the 
favourite passages of the monks 
in the lamasery of Ghoom. 
Most of these are songs of 
praise or victory. Phuntshog 
turned to them instinctively. 
For me they added a new 
human interest to the mystery 
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and seclusion of a country 
whose physical defences had 
become a perpetual challenge. 
Tibet was still a long way off. 
I did not touch its frontier 
until 1901, when I was turned 
back, like every other traveller, 
by the Chinese guardians of the 
wall at Yatung. Later, in 1904, 
I went with the expedition 
to Lhasa. That was a dream 
come true, one of the few I re- 
member in which the substance 
has transcended the image. 


V. 


It was at Darjeeling that I 
had my first experience of an 
earthquake. I was riding at 
the time in a bend of the road 
where I could not see any 
buildings. I thought my horse 
had gone mad. He reared 
and plunged and shied as he 
often did when he met a 
roadside pig or any other un- 
couth object or unsubstantial 
chimera invisible to my eyes ; 
for Rob Roy was what the 
Spiritualists call a sensitive. 
But there was something here 
more terrifying than an iso- 
lated goblin. He swerved and 
gyrated and sank on his 
haunches as if he were spiritu- 
ally buffeted from above and 
below and on all sides; the 
forward prick of his ears was 
intensive. I could hear a loud 
prolonged rumbling and the 
Toar of human voices, angry 
or frightened. It came from 
the direction of the bazar. 
My immediate thought was a 
native rising. Or was it the 





mohurrum? The first man I 
met when I had spurred Rob 
Roy round the corner increased 
my fear of something cata- 
clysmic. It was old Power, 
@ septuagenarian, ordinarily of 
grave and sedate habit, tear- 
ing up the hill in his shirt- 
sleeves with a billiard-cue in 
his hands. I called to him, 
but he was inarticulate with 
fright. When I reached the 
club I found the porch had 
fallen in. 

Luckily the shock was in 
full daylight. People had had 
time to run out of their houses, 
so there were not many casu- 
alties. Minor tremblings re- 
curred at intervals for at least 
twenty-four hours. I remem- 
ber playing bridge in a room 
with four doors, so that when 
the candelabra began to swing 
we each had our own bolt-hole 
and made use of it. I have 
since been woken up by small 
seismic shocks at night—minor 
earthquakes, but they are ter- 
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rifying enough. <A swaying 
bed, cracking walls, furniture 
gone mad, are fearful reminders 
of the instability of the micro- 
cosm to which we have become 
attached. One is woken up 
out of a peaceful sleep to be 
dragged before the indifferent 
tribunal of Matter. No argu- 
ment or appeal is any good. 
One just has to wait with 
that queer tickling sensation 
at the roots of one’s hair accom- 
panied by a cold sweat, the 
prescriptive symbols of fright 
in fiction. 

The experience heightens 


one’s sympathy with ephemera. 
After an earthquake one takes 
care that the spider which 
falls into one’s bath is not 
sucked down into the pipe; 
and at breakfast one carefully 
disengages a wasp from the 


honey, wipes its feet, and 
guides it to the open window. 
In fact one becomes half a 
Buddhist. If one lived under 
perpetual seismic menace one 
might become wholly one, like 
the lama who every evening 
repeats a spell thrice, and 
spits on the side of his foot, 
so that all the insects that have 
died under it during the day 
may be born again as souls in 
Paradise. Is it love or fear? 
Possibly I am stretching analo- 
gies. This sympathetic quick- 
ening of our imagination after 
an earthquake moves us to 
pity. Our commiseration for 
the wasp or the spider is an 
unselfish emotion, whereas the 
stimulus to altruism in the 
Buddhist is the personal con- 
cern of karma. The godless 
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hunters who visited Milarapa 
in the cave and begged him 
to save the souls of the animals 
they had killed were certainly 
not pitiful. 

It was during our seismic 
rubber of bridge that I dis- 
covered the happy accident 
that had planted me in the 
East. We had been discuss- 
ing the Universities. Carter 
was dealing and talking of 
scholars and fellows and the 
surprises of the examination 
lists, when the candelabra be- 
gan to swing for the second or 
third time, and we all ran for 
our bolt-holes The last words 
I heard were, “‘I thought you 
got a First, Tau.” 

“So I did, sir,” I explained 
when we had reassembled. “A 
First in the Classical Special. 
My tutor——” I was going to 
tell him about Jimmy Latham’s 
eleventh-hour discovery of my 
buried talent when he inter- 
rupted me. 

*TIsn’t a Special at Cam- 
bridge the same as Greats at 
Oxford ? ” 

He smiled when I enlight- 
ened him and said, “‘ I am glad 
I didn’t know that, Tau. I 
should have had to have ap- 
pointed one of the Honours 
men.” 

He chuckled over his mis- 
take, and called me an impostor 
for the rest of the evening. 
This put me on very good 
terms with my failed Honours 
degree. What my dear old 
chief meant was, “ Rather 
Tau with an Ordinary than 
some unknown paragon with 
a Double First.” His approval 
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was better than any mere 
academic success. 

Those were happy days. 
Probably I did not know how 
happy they were. One never 
does. Still it added to my 
content to feel that I must 
in some degree be earning 
them. One’s Utopias are al- 
ways in prospect or retrospect, 
I can look back to many. But 
I do not remember ever feeling 
more Utopian than in _ that 
first autumn in Darjeeling. The 
rains were over; the leeches 
were dead in the forest; all 
the world was green and the 
air fresh-bathed and clean. One 
could see into the interstices 
of the hills. It was October. 
The cherry-trees were in full 
blossom. In the Himalayas 


one has a second spring. Pink 
almond-blossom against a soft 
blue sky, with the dazzling 


flanks of Kanchenjunga glint- 
ing through the branches. What 
could be more paradisiacal ? 
As I tumbled into bed I re- 
membered that three days 
earlier I had shot a serow. 
It was very seldom that any- 
body shot anything in Dar- 
jeeling. That serow was a 
trophy—a bit of luck; I did 
not deserve it, Our shikari 
used dogs. The antelope was 
driven towards us along a prec- 
ipice the other side of a 
mountain stream. An easy 
sitting shot, and the poor beast 
lurched, dropped on its knees, 
and, rolling over the precipice, 
fell into the torrent eighty feet 
beneath. I remember its long 
ass’s ears, goat’s horns, and 
feet which looked too slender 
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to support its unwieldy car- 
case. The week before I had 
shot a brindled civet-cat as 
big as a small leopard, and 
my friend had shot a barking 
deer. This was in a different 
forest at a different elevation. 
I lay awake thinking of the 
two forests. Infinite is the 
variety and prodigality of love- 
liness of Himalayan scenery 
between the outer ranges at 
8000 or 9000 feet and the floor 
of the valleys. The next Satur- 
day, I remembered, was a 
holiday. I was going to stay 
with a friend on his plantation 
at Singla. On Sunday we 
would be mahseer- fishing in 
the Runjeet, less than 1000 
feet above sea-level. Here I 
would be in the tropics, in a 
hothouse atmosphere. I would 
sleep in the verandah and 
wake early to see the straight 
white trunks of the cotton- 
trees rise spectral in the morn- 
ing mist ; then I would wander 
in the garden before the bearer 
brought me my tea. An en- 
tirely new world: strange ex- 
otic fruits and blossoms, and 
gorgeous butterflies weaving an 
iridescent pattern over the 
flower borders. 

One could let a horse out 
on the flat at Singla. In the 
upper garden one could shoot 
pheasants and woodcock, or 
rather frighten them, knock 
feathers out of their tails— 
for the jungle was thick, and 
I was still unproficient with 
the scatter-gun. There were 
many things that one could do 
at Singla which one could not 
do on the hill-top. One could 
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sestivate there when the water 
froze in one’s basin at Dar- 
jeeling. And it was only a 
few hours down the hill, 

But my Himalayan memories 
are mostly of ascents, of zigzag 
paths winding up from the 
steamy moisture of the valley, 
where the tree-fern rises out 
of a tangle of rank undergrowth, 
vines and bindweed, convol- 
vulus, smilax, and the scarlet 
clerodendron, through the s&l 
forest to cultivated slopes, ter- 
raced rice-fields, orange-groves, 
thickets of the scarlet hibiscus 
glowing among the great white 
trumpets of the datura, until 
at 4000 feet one reaches the 
fringe of semi-European vegeta- 
tion. This is the threshold of 
fairyland. Somewhere about 
here the road becomes a ladder 
of stone beside a mountain 
torrent whose bed is a rock- 
garden. The wreckage of the 
stream is hidden in overarching 
greenery. One ascends until the 
trees are draped with orchids, 
hanging in sprays, mauve,white, 
lemon, and yellow. The ever- 
green oak and chestnut grow to 
a tremendous height and girth, 
sometimes 100 feet without a 
branch, and their straight stems 
are ringed and niched with 
moss and ferns and parasitic 
plants. Thegiant pothos-creeper 
embraces them. When one 
reaches the true magnolia and 
rhododendron belt at 9000 feet 
one enters a zone of gnarled 
and twisted trunks, generally 
shrouded in mist and cloud. 
The moss- and lichen-bearded 
branches writhe fantastically. 
The crimson and scarlet blos- 
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soms glow like coals against 
the snow. Beyond the tree 
limit the dwarf rhododendrons 
form a continuous variegated 
bed; the high pastures are 
pied with anemones as thick as 
daisies, white and mauve and 
purple and yellow. Primulas 
flower at immense altitudes. 
One finds edelweiss and gentian 
and saxifrage and the dwarf 
blue poppy at 18,000 feet. 

All these zones of vegetation 
the eye can take in at a 
sweep. Looking across the 
valley, it seems an easy climb 
from the s&l forest to the oak, 
from the oak to the birch at 
the edge of the glacier. One 
has to spend months in the 
Himalayas before one’s eye 
becomes accustomed to scale. 
At first one has the most 
vague idea of distances. When 
I had been in Darjeeling a few 
weeks I planned a two days’ 
expedition with a St Paul’s 
boy, a lad of eighteen with 
some jungle lore, who ought 
to have known that our objec- 
tive and the time we allowed 
for it were irreconcilable, The 
valley of the Rung-po lies 
immediately below the spur 
on which the school stands, a 
yawning abyss, it is true, but 
a drop of less than 7000 feet. 
My plan was to descend to the 
bed of the stream and follow 
it down to its junction with 
the Runjeet, which we guessed 
was some seven miles distant 
as the crow—the English 
variety—flies. We sent on & 
coolie by road to the point 
where the streams meet. Here 
we proposed to have a sub- 
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stantial “‘ brunch” at eleven, 
then to follow the Runjeet 
valley upstream a few miles, 
and bivouac at night. We 
started before seven without a 
bite of food in our pockets 
after gulping down our tea 
and toast. 

These were the days of ignor- 
ance. I have been responsible 
for many bad bundobusts, but 
none quite so bad as that. It 
was nearly noon when we 
reached the bed of the tributary 
stream, a full day’s journey, 
and hard going at that, from 
our objective. Happily we 
did not know it, and pushed 
on with a good heart. Of course 
there was no track. In the 
trough of the valley, which 
lies east and west, the heat 
was as enervating as in the 
plains. The cliffs on both sides 
caught the heat of the morning 
sun and retained it all day. 
The closeness, the evaporation, 
the refraction from the rock, 
were stifling. For hours we 
clambered over boulders which 
burnt our hands and knees, 
or ploughed through deep soft 
sand, Yet we seemed to make 
no headway. For long stretches 
the stream was pent in between 
steep cliffs, so that we were 
driven up into the jungle, 
clutching at s&l trunks, break- 
ing our way through bamboo 
thickets, hanging by tremulous 
boulders over nullahs. At four 
o’clock we met a Bhutiah, 
and asked him how far it 
was to the Runjeet, and he 
told us “a two days’ journey.” 
Luckily there was a full moon, 
for it was nearly dark when we 
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reached the river and threw 
ourselves down on the sand in 
a state of coma, half-starved 
and too exhausted to sleep. 
Our coolie, of course, had de- 
camped with our food and 
bedding. 

This experience ought to have 
been a corrective, but I am 
afraid it was only sympto- 
matic of an ineradicable and 
unreflecting optimism. Youth 
is incorrigible. For years I 
continued to be the most san- 
guine and casual traveller. I 
underestimated difficulties and 
distances, making little allow- 
ance for the salients and re- 
entrants in hilly country, still 
less for the misadventures of 
transport. I would draw a 
line from point to point 
on the map. “Twenty - five 
miles by scale,” { would 
argue; “with any luck one 
ought to be able to get through 
in a day.” Then in defiance 
of the first axiom of travel I 
used to get ahead of my coolies 
and pack-animals. This gener- 
ally meant being stranded with- 
out my kit for the night. I 
would give orders for a double 
march, a two days’ journey in 
one. I must have been travel- 
ling off and on for twenty 
years before I discovered how 
illusory are the advantages of 
these double stages. The truth 
was burnt into my mind by 
experience often enough; but 
one soon forgets. In one’s 
armchair, with the map spread 
over one’s knees, one is tempted 
again to square time and dis- 
tance too ambitiously by allow- 
ing for double marches. One 
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pays for them extravagantly 
in the long-run. 

I was never very robust or 
muscular; yet I had the re- 
putation of being inexhaustible. 
My staying powers were quite 
out of the ordinary. I had 
@ tissue of rubber and elastic, 
and seemed to be possessed of 
some interior economic balance 
which quickly restored waste, 
so that I could wear down 
much stronger men. I took 
no care of myself. I used to 
lie down and sleep anywhere, 
and drink any water, however 
filthy, that came to hand. 
Before I was forty I had used 
up all this internal fuel and 
worn out the machine. 

Naturally, with this con- 


stitution, I expected too much 
of my men. My standard was 
too high and my patience too 


limited. I had not imagination 
enough to make allowances for 
their lack of stimulus. My 
temper, I am afraid, left much 
to be desired ; and I was often 
insufficiently explicit in my 
directions. Another failing was 
my incurable addiction to short- 
cuts. In this I have never 
grown wise. Reason and ex- 
perience have invariably suc- 
cumbed to instinct. 

Youth, one might think, could 
not set out more indifferently 
equipped for travel. Yet my 
careless, improvident, easy- 
going lack of system had its 
uses; it gave me the advan- 
tage the Cossack or Bedawi 
has over regular troops. I 
travelled light, and lived on 
the country. I did not care 
a hang about discomfort. I 
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was never tied to my base, 
I penetrated. When I came 
to an obstacle I was sucked 
along, like a weed through a 
sluice, towards my objective. 
I owed much to my lack of 
encumbrances. Probably my 
casualness was the greatest 
asset I had. 

I was true to one principle. 
I cut down my impedimenta 
to the absolute minimum. But 
this was the necessity of economy 
rather than deliberate design. 
Tf I had not travelled light I 
could not have travelled ait 
all. The expenses of a cross- 
country journey in Asia are 
entirely a question of transport. 
It is much cheaper to trek 
through the jungle with a 
few coolies than to live in a 
hotel. A tent and a bed were 
beyond my means, and were 
not really necessary. Failing 
other shelter I slept in blankets 
on the ground. I carried with 
me very few stores, and only 
two kinds of drugs. I started 
to make the traverse of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula with six 
coolie-loads of kit, and shed 
two of them before I was half- 
way across. On my first re- 
turn home from the East I 
got all my possessions on to 
the back of one camel, and the 
load included the poor beast’s 
food and my own water—he 
had none—for ten days. It 
will be gathered that I waited 
a great deal on Providence. 
But not without encourage- 
ment: I always found Provi- 
dence singularly kind. 

These were long journeys to 
be undertaken by an impecuni- 
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ous pedagogue, but at Dar- 
jeeling I discovered a great 
deal of consistency in the laws 
of compensation. I was a 
schoolmaster, yet I had my 
full share of liberty and a 
horse and a gun. In England, 
if one is content to remain a 
pedagogue, one has about as 
much chance of spreading one’s 
wings as @ butterfly that has 
emerged from the chrysalis in 
a collector’s box. In India 
we were more blessed. So 
far I have only spoken of “ the 
scholastic year.” In the term 
time, as we have seen, we had 
ways and means of indulging 
our appetite for adventure. 
We followed the Himalayan 
bear to his feeding-grounds at 
elevations from 3000 to 10,000 
feet according to the season, 
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drank tea and Tibetan beer 
with lamas, shot with the 
planters, visited the Jungli 
Sahib1 in his remote forest 
camps. But these were the 
aperitif hours, so to speak. 
Most of the time we were 
turning over in our minds 
larger projects. What were 
we going to do in the holidays ? 
I have not mentioned the fact 
that we had a full quarter of a 
year in which to take ourselves 
wherever the spirit moved us. 
Our holidays were telescoped 
into one long vacation, three 
months on end without a 
break, in the cold weather. 
What more could nomadic 
youth desire? There was 
time to go to Babylon or 
Trebizond or the Great Wall 
of Ohina. 





1 Forest offieer. 


(To be continued.) 








FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


PART Il.—HIS FRIEND’S COUSIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


It is a horrid experience, and 
yet quite a common one, to 
be enjoying oneself immensely, 
and then to meet some person 
or get some news that knocks 
it all to pieces on the spot. I 
was having a perfectly de- 
lightful time that winter at 
Alassio with Gertrude Ibbotson, 
when one fine morning I got 
this letter from Hawkins, a 
good soul, and a maid of my 
cousin-in-law’s, Hilda Trent. 


“*THE Rep Hovssz, 
RAVENSWOOD, KENT. 

“DEAR Miss JoEY,—I have 
not much time to write. I 
can’t hardly leave my mistress 
for ten minutes. Would you 
please to come back just as 
soon as you can? The poor 
master is gone; as kind a 
master and as good a man, if 
youll excuse me saying it, 
Miss Joey, of your own cousin, 
as ever I hope to see, and 
might have been here with us 
all this many a year if it had 
not been for the fire in the 
house and that little mischief 
of a Patsy, luring him to his 
death, as you might say, and 
not a tear out of her eyes that 
I have seen. But she is to go 
back where she came from, 
along with Mr Gresham. And 
I have took the liberty of send- 
ing for Nurse Evans, which 


‘* THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOOT THE HOUSE... 


you will well understand, Miss 
Joey. So no more at present 
from yours respectfully, 

** ELIZABETH HAWKINS.” 


As I have no heart to speak 
of, I did not break down or 
cry over this letter, although 
from Hawkins’ expressions I 
fully believed that poor David 
had been burnt to death in 
his own house. My things were 
packed in less than an hour, 
and mercifully the English 
papers arrived before I left; 
so Gertrude brought me the 
‘Morning Post,’ with a para- 
graph about the fire at the 
Red House and David’s death 
from heart-failure. 

She tried to be sympathetic, 
but she was really much an- 
noyed about my going away, 
and very naturally too. We 
had arranged to be together 
till the spring, and she had no 
one ready at the moment to 
take my place and keep her 
company. I never pay atten- 
tion to any one’s crossness, and 
at the end of the day she saw 
me off at the station with a 
huge bunch of violets and her 
own Thermos flask. 

People make a great fuss 
about little journeys. I never 
have any trouble when I travel 
alone. But I had a lot to 
think about, and all of it dis- 
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mal—frightfully dismal. David 
was only a cousin, but he was 
my nearest relation, and, as a 
matter of fact, he was the 
person I liked best of those 
now living; and his wife, I 
regret to say, was one of the 
people I liked least. Still their 
house had always been open 
to me, not as a home, for I 
don’t want a home; but I 
could go there whenever I 
liked, and David will never 
know now how many trials I 
saved him from by skilfully 
steering Hilda in different direc- 
tions when she was bent on 
some of her fads. Steering is 
not the right word, for Hilda 
in reality was like some sort 
of a light craft that won’t steer, 
for want of ballast or some- 
thing, and I am not a schemer 
by nature either. 

The fact is, other people’s 
affairs are not as interesting 
a8 one’s own, and I have no 
ambition to manage them. 

It was dark and dreary 
enough when I reached the 
Red House that December even- 
ing. How different the hall 
looked, without any welcoming 
David at the door! Simpson 
stood there, looking both cross 
and wretched, with his sour 
lips tightly closed. Poor Simp- 
son ! 

And Nurse Evans appeared 
almost before I got in, with a 
tadiant smile, and— 

““Won’t you come straight 
in to Mrs Trent, Miss Joey, 
how ¢ ” 

“Supper will be served for 
Miss Josephine in ten minutes,”’ 
snapped Simpson. 
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‘Mrs Trent will certainly 
be awake and restless until she 
has just a sight of dear Miss 
Courtenay,” reproved Nurse 
Evans. 

And she led the way swiftly 
to Hilda’s door, which she 
opened wide. 

There sat poor Hilda by the 
fire, looking woebegone enough, 
but beautifully dressed in a 
soft black silk dressing-gown, 
and with black lace falling 
from her head. 

“Joey, have you heard it 
all, or have you heard nothing 
yet?” she asked in her high 
excited voice. 

“Yes, I have heard, poor 
Hilda,” I said, sitting down 
quietly beside her. 

“You see what comes of 
opening one’s heart, of trust- 
ing, and being betrayed. Who 
could have believed that a 
child so young could have 
brought such misery on us 
all ? 99 

“Then was it Patsy who set 
the house on fire ? ’’ I asked. 

“‘That will never be known. 
Who can say how a fire began 
that broke out in the middle 
of the night ? Probably it was 
some beam in one of these old 
chimneys that gradually got 
charred, and then smouldered 
and burnt. You know how 
old this house is, and it often 
happens in an old house. But 
that Patsy should uave cost 
David his life! Do you wonder, 
Joey, that I can’t bear the 
sight of her, the thought of 
her——”’ 

‘Well, you were not very 
fond of the sight of her before 
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this happened,’ I reminded her. 
“But what is to be done with 
the child? After all, she is 
only eight years old.” 

** There is nothing to be done 
with her, except what David 
himself ordered in his will. 
She is going back to her own 
parents, with an annuity for 
her life. She is on her way 
now.” 

*“‘ Hilda ! How on earth have 
you sent her already? Why, 
it is hardly a week since——” 

“Haven’t I told you that 
David arranged it? His solici- 
tor told me all about it; he 
said that David wished Bill 
Gresham to take her back—of 
all people in the world! But he 


was here, you see, at the time.” 
“Oh, Bill Gresham came 
back then ? ” 
“Yes, he came back just 


before——”’ 

But the door was opened 
again, of course by the hand 
of Nurse Evans, and smiling 
as brightly as if this were the 
happiest of occasions, she quick- 
ly ushered me out and returned 
to Hilda. 

I ate my solitary supper and 
went to bed. The room was 
one I had never slept in before, 
and Hilda’s room was different 
too. Our old rooms were on 
the other side of the house, 
where the fire had been. 

In the morning I went and 
looked at it all, the blackened 
walls and charred floors, and 
the great hole in the roof. 
They had spread tarpaulin over 
this to keep out the rain, and 
weighted it down with stones 
rather cleverly. 

It was too early to see Hilda, 
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so I went out to the old terrace 
with the yew-hedge above the 
garden, and was strolling along 
there, smoking very thought- 
fully, when Nurse Evans came 
to me. 

“Just for a minute, Miss 
Joey. Might I explain things, 
please ? ”’ 

She had no more smiles or 
sweetness, but a business-like 
face, and her strong brown eyes 
were very observant. 

“You see, Mrs Hawkins 
wired for me to come, and 
when I came, here was poor 
Mrs Trent all dissolved in grief 
for her husband——” 

“Oh, yes! I know.” 

“She was also in a flame 
against this child, and Mrs 
Hawkins had to keep her out 
of her sight. But when the 
lawyer came, on the day after 
the funeral, and it turned out 
that the child was to go back 
to her home, and Mr Gresham 
offered to take her on the 
minute, why, then, Mrs Haw- 
kins declared that it was her 
plain duty to go along herself 
with the pair of them, for she 
wasn’t going to let him engage 
a stranger to look after the 
child on their journey, she 
being so young, and such an 
odd child too, by all accounts.” 

“Good old Hawkins!” I 
said; ‘‘and when she hates 
her like sin, too. She ts a 
good soul.” 

“The servants one and all 
seem to have a great dislike 
to that little girl. But, then, 
servants aren’t always reason- 
able,” said nurse, with her 
superior air. ‘The child was 
all anxiety to take her donkey 
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back with her and leave Mrs 
Hawkins behind; and when 
she found that couldn’t be 
managed, all she said was, 
‘Then you'll have to put on 
my boots at last, when you’re 
my maid.’ ” 

“‘ She never forgets anything, 
and never lets go any little 
purpose she has formed,” I 
remarked. “And now, what 
about Mrs Trent? Is she really 
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ill? Will it be for long, do 
you suppose ? ” 

“She has had a shock. Of 
course her nerves are upset, 
but it mostly depends on get- 
ting her out in the air. If you 
could manage that, Miss Joey, 
now? And then we should 
have her dressed, which I 
haven’t yet succeeded in doing. 
It’s bad for her to keep her 
room and her dressing-gown.” 


CHAPTER II. DAVID’S LEGACY. 


I knew this was sound, and 
it decided me in my next move, 
which was to get out the car 
and drive straight to Lady 
Winder’s house. 

I liked that woman, young 
and kind, and no fool. I told 
her exactly what I wanted, 
and she wasted no time. 

“T’ll write a note,” she said, 
“and tell Mrs Trent that I’m 
coming to take her for a drive 
the first thing after lunch; 
and you’ll see that she is dressed 
and ready, and gets no time 
to change her mind. She may 
not care about it, but I sup- 
pose that doesn’t matter.” 

“ Not a bit,” Isaid. “‘ Thank 
you very much.” 

And I took myself off imme- 
diately, without wasting more 
than twenty minutes of her 
morning. 

Of course, Hilda was most 
ungrateful, and said she hadn’t 
the least intention of going 
anywhere with anybody. But 
by the time Lady Winder 
arrived, Nurse Evans had got 
her dressed somehow, I don’t 
know how—by suggestion, I 
Suppose, which is the method 


of all these medical people. 
I wish I knew it. 

No sooner had the car turned 
out at the gate than Tom Mil- 
banke appeared to me, coming 
up the steps. 

* You won't put me out, 
will you?” he said. “I made 
Connie bring me along with 
her, but of course I didn’t 
mean to bother poor Mrs Trent. 
So I waited for them to start. 
Where have you been all this 
time ¢ ” 

I told him about Alassio. 
I thought it was nice of him 
to come and see me, and also 
not to talk about David. I 
said we’d go for a walk, be- 
cause everywhere inside the 
Red House felt so melancholy, 
and he wanted to bring Dandy 
with us. 

“You can’t have Dandy,” I 
said, “because Bill Gresham 
took him away, along with a 
child and a nurse. Don’t you 
envy him his journey? Let’s 
make for the woods.” 

They are not real woods, 
but just pleasant strips of 
woodlands here and there within 
a mile of the Red House. Day- 
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light is short on a December 
afternoon, but we made the 
most of it, walking fast, and 
climbing a hill at the end to 
see the sun set, redder and 
redder behind some Scots firs. 

“I wonder where Bill is 
going to ? ’” Tom Milbanke said. 

“To the middle of Vancouver 
Island, I believe.” 

“It’s rather wonderful of 
him. J shouldn’t care for the 
job he has taken on.” 

“No, and you’d care even 
less for it if you knew more 
about it,” I told him; but I 
didn’t proceed to enlighten him 
any further. 

“* Bill has a lot of character,” 
Tom went on. “I was his fag 
at Eton, but I didn’t see him 
again till we met out shooting 
that day. He’s a determined 
chap, but inclined sometimes 
to rush his fences.” 

I laughed at that, for I 
couldn’t help remembering a 
fence he had refused. 

“What are you laughing at, 
Joey? By the way, do you 
mind my saying ‘Joey’? ” 

“No, of course not. I was 
only laughing at your idea of 
Bill as a determined character. 
He is obstinate, of course, and 
he has some very fixed notions, 
most of them obsolete. But 
anything will turn him; why, 
an earwig across his path is 
enough ! ” 

“Oh, rot! You don’t like 
Bill, I suppose.” 

“Yes, Ido. I like him much 
better than he likes me. When 
I told him that I was an ag- 
nostic, he became simply iced 
with disapproval.” 

“Funny! I’m an agnostic 
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myself. So is half the world, 
I should say. Well, here we 
are back again. No, thank you, 
I won’t come in; I'll walk 
home. You'll probably find 
Connie there still.” 

And I did. She had waited 
to see me. So we had tea to- 
gether, for Hilda went straight 
upstairs after her drive. 

‘I think she is a little better 
for the fresh air,’’ Connie Win- 
der said. ‘“‘ And it was kind 
of you to give me the pleasure 
of taking her out. I hope 
you'll be able to stay on with 
her at present. She has no- 
body else, it seems, or nobody 
that she wants.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m 
mot sure that I could stick it 
for long alone with Hilda, But 
if she has Nurse Evans, she 
won’t mind about anybody 
else.” 

* Ah, that’s just it!” and 
she spoke quickly. “I don’t 
believe in leaving people too 
much to nurses at a time like 
this. I’ve no doubt this one 
is an excellent woman—admir- 
able, perhaps. But you know 
the kind of influence they get 
over their patients. And Mrs 
Trent quotes her at every turn, 
seems to think her opinion 
conclusive. Perhaps she has 
very good judgment, but still 
you would hardly want it to 
be the deciding factor in your 
cousin’s affairs.” 

I began to think of the strong 
brown eyes and quietly decided 
voice. 

“What would you advise ? ” 
I said. 

“Oh, I’m not advising, 
please! I shouldn’t dream of 
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putting any one else in her 
place—at present. But I think 
it would be a pity to leave Mrs 
Trent too much alone with her, 
do you see?” 

The result was that I went 
straight upstairs after Connie’s 
departure, and insisted on 
Hilda’s coming down to dine 
with me that evening. I made 
her discuss all kinds of places 
that we might go to, but only 
to hear that each was impos- 
sible, for a different reason, but 
especially Alassio. 

Next day I was informed 
that all these winter resorts on 
the Riviera were deplorably 
unwholesome both for body and 
soul. Nurse Evans knew all 
about them, and had told her 
80. 
“Why, you know all about 
them yourself,’ I said. ‘‘ Have 
you forgotten the time at 
Hyéres, and the other times 
at Cannes and Bordighiera ? ” 

Yes, she had forgotten them, 
or a8 good as forgotten them. 
Nothing remained impressed on 
her mind, unless it was im- 
pressed there by Nurse Evans. 
I began to think Connie’s re- 
marks were very much to the 
point. Still, it was impossible 
to remove Hilda anywhere be- 
fore Hawkins returned, and 
Hawkins was still in mid- 
Atlantic. 

I determined to draw her 
attention to the state of the 
house, on the side where the 
fire had been. She woke up 
to that more readily than I 
expected, and we began to 
discuss what could be done 
immediately, and what ought 
to wait till spring. Hilda was 
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always sensible about her house, 
and keen on taking care of it. 
She said she would see Mr 
Hunter, her solicitor, and find 
out what he had done about 
the fire insurance claim. 

He arrived next morning, 
and after the business with 
Hilda was over, he asked to 
see me. He was a quiet grey- 
haired man, not nearly so old 
as he looked, and I knew David 
placed a good deal of con- 
fidence in him. 

“IT have a letter for you, 
Miss Courtenay,” he said. ‘It 
is from Mr Trent. I don’t 
know if you have yet heard 
the terms of your cousin’s will. 
He has left directions that you 
are to receive from his estate 
£500 a year during your life. 
This is his letter, which I will 
now leave with you.” 

He gave me a letter, and I 
remained speechless, gazing at 
David’s familiar handwriting on 
the cover. I believe Mr Hunter 
was congratulating me in a kind 
but distant manner. He very 
soon went away, and I read 
the letter. It was months old. 


“My DEAR JOSEPHINE,—I 
always intended to provide for 
you on your marriage. But 
now it seems unlikely that I 
shall live long enough to see 
that. Five hundred a year is 
not magnificent, but it will 
keep you independent, and I 
leave it to you uncondition- 
ally. Would you mind very 
much if I ask you to look after 
Hilda a bit? Only for a year 
or two, and only if you can 
live happily together. If not, 
you are better apart, of course. 
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But she will be lonely for a 
time, poor girl! and lonely 
women are often got hold of 
by some one or other. Don’t 
discourage her from going to 
church as much as she wants 
to. You and I don’t think 
alike on those matters. But 
you will feel quite differently 
about it all some day: it may 
be a long day. 

“I wish you happiness, dear 
Joey, and wisdom, and peace. 
—Your affectionate cousin, 

“DAVID TRENT.” 


I very nearly said, God bless 
you, David! and I very nearly 
cried for joy. That would have 
been indecent, when I hadn’t 
cried for sorrow at the news 
of David’s death ; only packed 
in a hurry, and felt very 
wretched. 

Now I dashed straight off to 
Hilda, and insisted on getting 
her out with me, actually with 
strong shoes on her feet and a 
hat on her head, instead of her 
trailing wraps and veilings. It 
is better to get through things 
in the open air, and I felt 
certain she would be injured 
and vindictive. So, as we 
tramped along the field-path, 
I began— 
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“Mr Hunter told me that 
David, out of the goodness of 
his heart, has left me five hun- 
dred a year for my life. Did 
you know it, Hilda ? ” 

* Know it ? Of course I did. 
I sent Mr Hunter to tell you. 
I am very glad.” 

“Are you really, though ? 
It’s awfully good of you.” 

“Good? Not that I can 
see. I shan’t miss it. I have 
heaps of money, and David 
had no relation living except 
you. It’s the same as a brother 
leaving it to a sister.” 

“But we weren’t a bit like 
brother and sister, Hilda. We 
weren’t brought up together, 
or anything like that. I hardly 
knew David before his mar- 
riage.”’ 

“Ah, well! you were some 
one belonging to him, and he 
was fond of you. He did quite 
rightly by making you in- 
dependent.” 

I could scarcely believe my 
ears that this was Hilda, calmly 
speaking of David’s being fond 
of any one but herself. And 
then she said we would go 
over to Winderleigh after 
lunch, as Connie Winder had 
made her promise to do the 
day before. 


CHAPTER III. TROUBLE BEGINS. 


So we went. And while 
Hilda and Connie sat together 
in a dear little morning-room, 
I went out with Tom Milbanke, 
and saw all the horses, and then 
to the paddocks, and round the 
golf course. 

We didn’t think of playing, 
I was so much excited about 


David's legacy ; I wanted some 


one to talk to about it. Tom 
was just the right person, not 
much older than I am, and 
very sympathetic. I think he 
really was delighted for the 
moment. I don’t mean, of 
course, that he cared pro- 
foundly. But I did so enjoy 
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discussing all the things I could 
do now, and how the money 
should be spent. He gave me 
very good advice too. 

“The main thing is to make 
up your mind,” he said. “ Re- 
member, if you want to hunt, 
you can’t get a decent fencer 
with any sort of breeding for 
less than a hundred. Then 
there’s a groom to keep, and 
all the hay and oats——” 

“But I should want two 
horses, of course. With only 
one I couldn’t go out oftener 
than twice in ten days, and 
the groom would be almost idle 
with only one horse to look 
after. That would be bad 
economy.” 

“But what about this car 
that you want, this two-seat 
Rover? I should advise a 
Fiat myself, only it would 
cost you about a year’s income. 
But, then, you could easily sell 
it, whereas a horse——”’ 

“But now I remember it, 
I shall be going away with 
Hilda somewhere. There’s no 
doubt I ought to get her away 
from here, as soon as her maid 
comes back. Everyone in her 
case ought to have a,complete 
change.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. That’s 
not certain, is it? Mrs Trent 
would want to look after the 
builders working in her house, 
and she would have to be on 
the spot to do that. I should 
think you would both be better 
here than anywhere. You 
would hunt with us, and go 
out with Connie. The shires 
Wouldn’t suit you a bit, you 
can believe me.” 

We got back to the house 


before we had settled anything, 
and Connie smiled on us, and 
kept Hilda as long as she could. 
That brother and sister were 
very like each other, with their 
dark eyes and soft voices, and 
the good manners that mean 
you - don’t - exactly - know - 
how-much, but they certainly 
make life easier for all con- 
cerned. 

The next days were peaceful 
enough. Hilda seemed to grow 
quieter, and I was full of 
pleasure in my plans, which I 
changed every morning. It’s 
a most delightful thing to be 
an independent young woman, 
and far more thrilling when 
you have been hard-up before. 
Then one fine day came two 
letters from Canada for Hilda, 
and all the peace was over. 
Not that she said much, but 
her eyes got restless and bright, 
and she went back to her room 
and her black silk rest-gown. 
Worse than that, she began 
long conversations with Nurse 
Evans again. I couldn’t make 
out what there was to worry 
about, though I saw both the 
letters. 

One was from Bill Gresham, 
and was rather chilly, but satis- 
factory as far as it went, I 
should have thought. He had 
wired to the Hardings from 
New York, following up his 
letter to announce the return 
of Patsy to her parental roof. 
The answer he received bade 
him meet the Hardings in Cal- 
gary instead of Victoria, as 
they were leaving Vancouver 
Island, and intended to live 
on a ranch in Alberta. This 
made the journey much shorter, 
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and he had handed Patsy over 
to her family in Calgary, and 
had also arranged for Hawkins’ 
return journey with some lady 
who was travelling from there 
to Liverpool. He hoped Hilda 
would approve of everything, 
and feel her mind relieved. He 
did not intend to return to 
England himself at present. 
And this was all. 

The letter from Hawkins 
was short. She was anxious 
about her mistress’s health, 
and earnestly hoped to sur- 
vive the dangers of the return 
journey and soon be with her 
again. She could only say 
that Mr Gresham had been 
kind and thoughtful to a won- 
der, especially being a gentle- 
man. The child was too sea- 
sick to give much trouble on 
board ship, but was all herself 
on the land journey, and now 
that she was handed over safe 
where she belonged, it was 
plain to see what you might 
expect by way of gratitude 
from them that would part 
with their own flesh and blood. 
Gratitude indeed ! 

Hawkins was clearly ruffled. 
But Hilda was worse than 
ruffled. I wouldn’t talk to 
her on the subject, and Nurse 
Evans entirely agreed with me 
that it was very bad for her, 
but continued to hold long 
conversations about nothing 
else, and in her soothing voice 
encouraged all the excited un- 
reasonableness that was Hilda’s 
bane. 

I began to dislike the woman 
thoroughly, and whenever I 
could get Hilda away, took her 
long drives in poor David's 
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little car over hill and dale of 
the Kentish country. But the 
days were short and the weather 
broken, and I was very thank- 
ful whenever Connie Winder 
came to see us. Of course 
other people kept away, as the 
house was in mourning. 

At last Hawkins came back. 
I fetched her from the station 
myself, and warned her not to 
give Hilda any disturbing news, 
or any imaginable cause of 
indignation against the Hard- 
ings. 

* You know what it is, Haw- 
kins, when she gets worked up; 
it’s awfully bad for her,” I said. 

“Well, I ought to know,” 
Hawkins replied with dignity. 
“And if she gets no more ex- 
citements than what I give 
her, you can rest easy, Miss 
Joey.” 

I have no doubt she did her 
best, but she was no match 
for the other woman, who ap- 
peared to encourage all my 
efforts at bringing Hilda back 
to her normal life, and yet 
privately convinced her that 
she was an invalid, and quite 
unable to part with her in- 
valuable nurse. 

Two days after Hawkins’ 
return we had a letter from 
Mr Hunter, who wrote to in- 
form Hilda that he had just 
heard from Mr Harding from 
Canada, in answer to his own 
letter with the information of 
David’s death and the annuity 
to Patsy. Mr Harding ex- 
pressed his sincere sorrow for 
Mr Trent’s death, and firmly 
declined to receive any provis- 
ion whatever for his daughter. 

This was a real blow to 
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Hilda, and no imaginary griev- 
ance. She turned very pale, 
and actually said nothing for 
a bit. Then she sent for Haw- 
kins, and questioned her closely. 

“ What did Mr Harding say, 
Hawkins, when you arrived 
with Patsy % ” 

“That I couldn’t tell you, 
ma’am, for the plain reason 
that he never said a word. 
He just fook the child’s hand 
and went straight away with 
her, leaving her mother all 
standing, and Mr Gresham try- 
ing to speak pleasant, and——”’ 

“What did her mother say, 
Hawkins ? ” 

“She said plenty, and more 
than I can recollect, ma’am.” 
Hawkins turned an uncomfort- 
able look on me, then burst 
forth : ‘‘ She minded the child’s 
clothes more than she minded 
the child herself, by all that Z 
could see; ran to get her box 
opened, and turned ’em all 
over and over, and asked me 
questions that I had no mind 
to answer. But as to the little 
boys, they were pretty, and 
fair, and clean-skinned; fav- 
oured the father, not one morsel 
like their sister, but all dying 
to get to their ranch and ride 
ponies. Well, the mother was 
& fine-looking woman, I must 
say, tall as yourself, ma’am, 
and taller, and as handsome 
a8 & picture——” 


“Yes, of course. I knew 
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her. You forget that. But 
did she seem angry ?” 

“She and her husband had 
a pretty long hard difference 
about something, and talked 
into the middle of the night 
about it. I was sleeping in 
the next room, and the walls 
in these hotels over there are 
so thin.” 

Pause. 

“‘ Did you hear anything ? if 
it’s a fair question, Hawkins.” 

** Well, I think I heard the 
word money. I think so. Yes, 
I may say I heard the word 
money,” she concluded with 
decision. 

I turned round, to find Nurse 
Evans just within hearing in 
the window-seat, her head bent 
over her drawn-linen work with 
fine unconcern. That is the 
way these nurses conduct them- 
selves: like a piece of furniture 
in the room at one time, so 
unobtrusive are they, and at 
another time chattering with 
all the liberty of a family 
friend. 

Of course Mr Hunter was 
sent for, and Dick Harding’s 
letter was demanded, or a copy 
of it. But Mr Hunter had mis- 
aid the letter, “‘ with very un- 
usual carelessness;” he said. 
He was not without tact, that 
grey-faced man. And when he 
added that the letter was sure 
to turn up within a very short 
time, I nearly winked at him. 


CHAPTER IV. AN EXPERIMENT. 


The days went by, and no 
letter came for Hilda from 
tither of the Hardings, which, 
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considering her husband’s death, 

seemed a little brutal on their 

part, but considering the man- 
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ner of their child’s return to 
them, was not very unnatural, 
perhaps. Certainly it seemed 
to me one of the occasions on 
which silence is particularly 
golden; but it didn’t seem 
so to Hilda. 

Our views on most subjects 
diverged, and we were used to 
that. But I was really sorry 
to see her so extremely worried 
over this refusal of David’s 
legacy to the child. I wished 
she would talk to some sensible 
person about it, like Connie 
Winder, who might have per- 
suaded her that it was not a 
desperate tragedy—yet. But 
she had given up going to 
Winderleigh, and I had to go 
by myself. 

One very pleasant morning, 
on a non-hunting day, Connie 
and I and Tom Milbanke had 
been practising strokes on the 
golf course, and I lunched with 
them afterwards. It was cheer- 
ful in Connie’s little morning- 
room upstairs, where we 
smoked cigarettes after lunch, 
and I always‘felt at home with 
that pair. I was in a mood 
to talk, and the fact is you 
can’t get much help from people 
unless they understand the 
situation. So I let them under- 
stand it quite clearly. I really 
wasn’t giving Hilda away, for 
what they had heard from 
outside put her in a much 
worse light than what I told 
them. 

“Tt seems to me that Mr 
Trent was quite right in leav- 
ing that provision for the child 
he had adopted, and it seems 
to me that her father was 
equally right in refusing it. 
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There is nothing more to be 
done that I can see,” Connie 
remarked. 

“* Would it relieve Mrs Trent’s 
mind,” Tom inquired, “if you 
put it to her that no matter 
how firmly poor Harding re- 
fuses the money now, his daugh- 
ter, under the guidance of her 
highly practical mother, is 
pretty sure to put in a suc- 
cessful claim for a large amount 
by the time she is twenty- 
one ? ” 

“I believe Mr Hunter told 
Hilda something of that kind, 
and I should think it was 
highly likely to happen. But 
no event at such a distance of 
time can be made clear or con- 
soling to Hilda. She lives 
entirely in the present, and her 
violent dislike for Patsy com- 
plicates her feelings in a hope- 
less way.” 

“Ts it true that the child 
set the house on fire, and then 
hid herself purposely away?” 
Connie asked. 

“No, quite untrue. But the 
servants got up that story, for 
they all disliked her. Simpson 
told me the real facts, that the 
fire was caused by candles left 
burning too near to some light 
muslin curtains which must 
have blown into the flame and 
blazed up. But as for Patsy, 
she wasn’t hiding at all. She 
had gone to save her donkey, 
which wasn’t in the smallest 
danger, and Bill Gresham found 
her trying to drag it out of 
the stable.” 

“ Just what the boys would 
have done! Dear little girl!” 
said Connie warmly. 

‘“‘T found her a trial to live 
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with, that dear little girl,” I 
admitted. 

“Oh, she’s the daughter of 
a half-breed, I’m _ practically 
certain,” Tom declared. ‘See 
her riding, with her ankles 
working, and heels kicking all 
the time, exactly the way a 
Red Indian rides. And then 
the dark immovable face of 
the creature—oh, I made up 
my mind about her that day 
the children were all riding 
donkey-races over at the Red 
House. Do you remember, 
Joey, I told you then ? ” 

“Yes, I remember, but it 
makes no difference now. Now 
that she has gone, I mean. 
At the time it rather amused 
me to think there was Red 
Indian blood in her veins, and 
to watch her queer ways, 80 
cold and suspicious. She was 
especially suspicious of Hilda, 
because Hilda was most affec- 
tionate to her.” 

“A weakness that she seems 
to have overcome,” Connie ob- 
served drily. “‘I’m sorry for 
the child.” 

I did not tell them that it 
was David’s being “so sorry 
for the child ” that had turned 
Hilda utterly against her. I 
didn’t want to repel Connie 
from Hilda, and Connie was 
Tather lofty-minded. 

“Well, the upshot of it all 
is,” I said, “that now Hilda 
declares she is bound to go to 
Canada herself, see these in- 
jured parents, and soothe their 
feelings. Well, no! To be 
exact, it wasn’t their feelings 
that she dwelt on particularly, 
but she declares she is bound 
to justify herself, whatever that 
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may mean, and that it can’t 
be done by writing.” 

“Very true,” said Tom 
judicially. 

** But I don’t see how it can 
be done at all,” Connie objected, 
wrinkling her brows. 

“Nor do I. And I’m sure 
that the sooner the whole un- 
fortunate business is buried 
and forgotten, the better it 
would be for the peace of the 
world,” I agreed. ‘“‘ But you 
can’t control emotional people 
with argument. So I suppose 
it will end in my going along 
with her.” 

*“* What a rotten idea!” and 
“Perfectly right too!” said 
Tom and Connie in the same 
breath. 

At this point the two boys 
burst in upon us, to inform 
their mother that she had for- 
gotten her promise to exercise 
King Cole after lunch, and to 
take them along with her on 
their donkeys, Punch and Judy. 

Connie rose obediently ; she 
was a perfect slave to Bertie 
and Ted. But Tom Milbanke 
sat on, and steadily assailed 
me with arguments, as he called 
them, against the rotten idea. 

“I thought you were going 
to hunt, and I was on the 
point of buying that grey cob 
of Joan Oliphant’s for you. 
He’s too small for her, but he’s 
well up to your weight, and a 
perfect fencer. Joan said you 
had better have a day on him 
to try how you liked him. 
Quite sensible of her; and 
there’s a Meet on Tuesday at 
Hinton Cross.” 

I didn’t refuse to try the 
grey cob; in fact, I wanted 
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him, and the more I thought 
of hunting the less attractive 
seemed the prospect of Canada, 
all snowy, and savage, and 
solitary. 

That evening I got Hilda to 
sit downstairs with me after 
dinner. We sat in David’s 
smoking-room, and it was a 
great step for her; to believe 
that she could even enter the 
place seemed impossible to her 
a week before. I took care to 
have her patience cards at 
hand, and she played her inter- 
minable games quite steadily, 
without talking. 

When she had gone upstairs, 
I moved David’s chair back 
to its accustomed place near 
the fire. Then I sat down on 
the hearth-rug, as I had often 
sat with him, and tried to 
think him back into his chair 
there, and tried to see his face. 
The room was very still, there 
was only a little ticking noise 
from the fire, and I concen- 
trated all the will-power I 
possessed on wishing to see 


Though we did not succeed in 
defeating Hilda’s Canadian pro- 
ject, we succeeded in delaying it. 

In this I had the effectual 
assistance of Nurse Evans, who 
seemed to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the rigours of 
the Canadian climate, and much 
alarmed for their possible effect 
on Hilda’s health. So we put 
off from week to week making 
any final decision about the 
date of departure, but I took 
care not to oppose it too 
obstinately. 
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David, to get a word from him. 
This I continued to do for a 
whole hour, and there was 
absolutely no response. At 
the end of the hour I knew 
that I was alone in the room, 
quite alone. Well, I was satis- 
fied. I have never had the 
smallest belief in the survival 
of what people choose to call 
their souls after death. And 
this experiment was enough for 
me; it only left me very tired 
and rather cold, though I was 
sitting on the rug close to the 
fire. 

Simpson came in to put out 
the lights, and drew back when 
he saw me. 

**T thought you had gone up- 
stairs, Miss Josephine,”’ he said. 

I got up to go, and moved 
to the door. He crossed the 


room to the fireplace, then 
staggered backwards, and put 
out his hands in terror before 
David’s chair. 
“Sir! Sir!” he whispered 
hoarsely, “‘ are you there?” 
Then he fled. 






Meantime I bought the grey 
cob from Joan Oliphant, and 
another hunter, a bay mare, 
which cost just double the 
price of the cob; but, then, 
she was very well-bred and 
well-mannered, and I did not 
find out till afterwards that 
she was a slight—a very slight 
—whistler. It never stopped 
her, and I had great fun with 
those two horses. Sir Hugh 
Winder was M.F.H., and it was 
a small friendly sort of Hunt, 
not ambitious of notoriety, but 
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ever so keen on the sport. 
The hounds hunted twice a 
week, and three times every 
other week. 

I only missed two days from 
January to the end of Feb- 
ruary, thanks to the excellent 
care that Dick Hall took of 
my horses. He was an old 
groom of David’s; and Simp- 
son, who knew his address, 
found him out for me. I just 
left everything to him, for I 
knew he was honest, and he 
could order all the hay and 
oats he wanted from Hilda’s 
steward. Dick had his own 
notions about the feeding of 
hunters, which I never inter- 
fered with, but which Sir Hugh 
laughed to scorn. However, as 
I said, if the horses are never 
sick or sorry, what more can 
you want ? 

I don’t intend to describe 
the runs we had. It wasn’t 
a very big country, and there 
was rather too much woodland. 
I think hunting runs make very 
dull reading, unless you have 
been in them, or unless they 
have been written by a genius 
like Miss Somerville. You can 
easily see that she adores each 
separate horse and hound per- 
sonally, in that curious way 
that Irish people have. But 
I do nothing of the kind. I 
neither adore animals nor chil- 
dren, but I can get very good 
fun out of both, as I said to 
Tom Milbanke when he was 
very much surprised at my not 
going to visit Wagtail, the grey 
cob, in the stable where he was 
laid up with a pretty bad cut 
on his hock. 

“Dick is looking after him, 
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and no one can do it better,” 
I said. “It’s a lucky thing it 
happened just when the frost 
came. How long do you sup- 
pose this will hold ? ” 

“Oh, three days, as it’s 
February. But why do you 
pretend to be heartless to 
animals and children? It’s 
the only bit of pretence I have 
found in you.” 

“I’m not pretending, and 
I’m not actually heartless ; only 
rather hard-hearted. I don’t 
regret it at all. Most sensible 
people are like me; not all, of 
course,” 

‘Connie, for instance ? ” he 
put in. 

“Connie has tons of sense, 
but it absolutely forsakes her 
where Bertie and Ted are con- 
cerned. If Connie had seen 
half the things that I have 
seen—in France, you know, 
during those years,—she’d have 
broken her heart. But I didn’t, 
and it leaves me a more useful 
kind of person.” 

“Oh, you’re no end of use. 
Useful and ornamental too.” 

“* What worn-out expressions 
you employ!” 

“I’m not original, like Bill 
Gresham. Have you heard 
what he has done ? ” 

*“No, we never hear from 
him. He was David’s pal, but 
not Hilda’s, and I managed to 
incur his august disapproval 
too. In fact, I earned it 
thoroughly.” 

“Then he must have dis- 
approved with great sudden- 
ness. His approval was very 
palpable before.” 

“You’re mistaken, really. 
He never approved ; only took 
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notice of me, and that reluc- 
tantly, because I insisted on it.” 

** Oh, you insisted ? ” 

** Well, yes. It isn’t amusing 
to be in the same house with a 
great big man who takes no 
notice of you. And when he’s 
a very dignified man, you feel 
naturally inclined to upset his 
dignity, and soI did. I startled 
him, in fact, considerably.” 

“I wish you’d startle me, 
Joey.” 

“Couldn’t. You have no 
dignity to be upset. You're 
just a pal of mine, and very 
useful too. But you haven’t 
told me yet what it is that 
Bill has done ? ” 

** Oh, just turned rancher out 
in Alberta, and says he’s never 
coming home no more.” 

** Alberta. That’s in Cali- 
fornia, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“Why, you cuckoo 

“Oh no, of course, it’s in 
Calgary. I mean, Calgary is 
the capital of Alberta. Now 
I know, because that was where 
they met the Hardings for the 
delivery of Patsy.” 

“You really ought to learn 
some geography, Joey. You're 
not too old, if you begin at 
once.” 

“Tt would make me old. 
And besides, there’s no neces- 
sity, for I shall know all about 
it, and more than I want to, 
before very long.” 

“Oh Lord! You aren’t going 
to start on that crazy journey, 
with that crazy woman, after 
all 1 99 

“You really ought to learn 
some discretion in speaking, 
Tom. You’re rather old, but 
it’s never too late to mend.” 
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* But why must you go, and 
in the middle of the hunting ? 
Why can’t you let her make a 
fool of herself in her own 
way?” 

** Because I must look after 
her, because there’s no one else 
to go, and because David was 
awfully kind to me.” 

“Well, I know that, but 
still——”’ 

** And it won’t be for another 
month or more, as Nurse Evans 
has convinced her that to ven- 
ture into the middle of Canada 
in the month of March would 
be suicidal. It is the middle, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Quite the middle, or a bit 
farther. Highly temerarious 
business, anyway. I suppose 
Mrs Trent wouldn’t consider 
the rebuilding of her house 
sufficiently important to detain 
her to look after it ? ” 

““'We’ve gone into all that. 
She thinks it so important 
that she has put off every- 
thing, except making the roof 
water-tight, until after we get 
back.” 

“Qh well, that ought to 
hasten her return a bit. That 
shows some gleams of judg- 
ment. But what will you do 
about your horses ? ” 

‘Leave them to you to sell 
for me, of course.” 

“Why, I thought you were 
getting rather fond of that bay 
mare. She went like a bird 
with you last Friday.” 

“She is a bird, but her wind 
won’t be improved after 4 
summer’s grass, Tom. So there 
would be very little sense in 
keeping her. Better sell her 
while I can.” 
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“No sentiment for this 
child ! ” 

“Of course not. I told you 
that.” 

It is rather curious the way 
people will demand sentiment 
of @ woman, even when you 
tell them you can’t supply it. 
Tom would have liked me to 
say, “Ohno! I cam’t sell Red- 
wing, she is such a pet!” and 
to kiss her warm silken neck, 
or something equally silly. 

I wasn’t built that way; 
and if I had been, living with 
Hilda would be enough to cure 
any one of sentimentality. She 
was capable of getting up an 
emotion about anything under 
the sun; but then she would 
act quite cruelly sometimes, 
and never see it, especially 
when the object of her senti- 
mentality disappointed her. I 
suppose deposed idols have 
about the worst time of any- 
body in the world. Fortu- 
nately, she had never been 
very fond of me, so we got 
along all the better, without 
jars and misunderstandings. 

Also I thought it much to 
her credit that she did not 
resent David’s legacy to me. 
Of course she was a rich 
woman, and would not actually 
miss five hundred a year from 
her fortune of about five thou- 
sand, But in my experience, 
it is the rich people who are 
by far the most tenacious of 
their money. They may fling 
it about themselves when it 
pleases them to do so; but 
they usually like to keep 
other people quite safe from 
any temptation to extrava- 
gance. 
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Another month went by, and 
still there was no sign of 
Hilda’s weakening on her pro- 
ject. She grew rather more 
quiet, and began to attend to 
matters about the house, and 
made plans for the garden. 
She seemed to expect me to 
go with her to Canada as a 
matter of course, and, to my 
great relief, spoke quite calmly 
about Nurse Evans going away, 
now that she was stronger. 
To achieve that separation I 
would have gone much farther 
than to Canada—if you can go 
any farther. 

But Nurse Evans suddenly 
developed unexpected anxiety 
about my health. I had a 
cold, the sort of cold any one 
gets once a year; and she 
inquired very persistently about 
it, and advised several drastic 
remedies. Finally, she con- 
fided to Hilda that she did not 
like the sound of that cough ; 
it was a queer cough, to say 
the least of it, and very few 
people realised how dangerous 
things were in their beginnings, 
also how infectious. Now, if it 
should prove to be anything of 
a tubercular nature, there was 
no saying how quickly a person 
of Hilda’s susceptible constitu- 
tion might be affected. Not 
that she would pronounce Miss 
Courtenay to be actually con- 
sumptive.. Oh, no! But 
stil—— . 

This was the only mistake 
in tactics. that I ever knew 
that intelligent woman to make. 
Hilda got uneasy at once, as 
she was. intended to do, but 
she announced. in consequence 
that we would all go up to 
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London withcut delay, so that 
Nurse Evans should return to 
her duties, I should see the 
best and only doctor, and she 
herself should go a-shopping. 
We went accordingly, and de- 


Twenty-four hours change of 
air took away my cold com- 
pletely, so that I managed to 
evade the interview with the 
doctor, and Hilda had the 
pleasure of seeing him herself 
instead. 

This over, she began a seri- 
ous round of shopping, for the 
very idea of Canada without 
new furs and a whole lot of 
extraordinary clothing was im- 
possible to contemplate. My 
own shopping was finished in 
@ morning, and consisted of 
some woollies and a Burberry 
suit. With these I escaped 
contentedly, and got back to 
Kent by the afternoon train. 

It may have been a tiny 
bit unsympathetic, but you see 
it really was an excellent thing 
for Hilda to look after herself, 
and find that she could exist 
unsupported for a week. Be- 
sides, there was a Meet of the 
hounds quite near home next 
day, and of course I wanted 
to go out. 

I had no idea, though, how 
pleasant the getting back would 
be. That Kentish country is 
attractive, and certainly the 
Red House was attractive, 
though I think it’s a mistake 
to get bound to any house. 
I rode the grey next day, and 
he was as fresh as paint and 
good as gold. Even Joan 
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posited the good woman at the 
door of her most respectable 
lodgings, which she entered 
with a melancholy farewell to 
Hilda, and a bitter glance at 
me. 






Oliphant said he had improved 
in every way, which was very 
nice of her. I was in the first 
flight all day, and rode home 
in the dusk in a heavenly frame 
of mind, and with only one 
harmless scratch on the cob. 

Simpson had a glorious wood- 
fire, and tea and a mound of 
buttered toast all prepared for 
me in the little oak-room. He 
never entered David’s smoking- 
room after dark if he could 
possibly help it, and of course 
I didn’t ask him to. I sat in 
the oak-room that evening, 
thinking how jolly the world 
was to live in, how well the 
cob had gone, and how nice it 
was of Connie to insist on my 
going over to stay at Winder- 
leigh till Hilda got back. 

She came herself to fetch me 
next morning, and was good 
enough to say I had managed 
very well about separating 
Hilda from her too solicitous 
nurse. I hadn’t, of course. 
But the thing had managed 
itself, as things usually do if 
you take a little trouble to 
prepare the way for them. 

“It’s all plain sailing now,” 
I said. “We sail across the 
sea, and we sail home again ; 
only what we shall do on the 
dry cold land in between the 
sailings I really don’t clearly 
see yet.” 
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“Oh, you can decide as you 
go along. It’s only waste of 
time to decide too much before- 
hand. The great thing is to 
bring her home again as soon 
as possible,’’ Connie advised, 
cheerfully evading the crua# of 
the whole situation. 

She left me to Tom, as usual, 
and went off to her fowl-yard, 
where she wasted at least an 
hour every morning, collecting 
eggs, and criticising the Orping- 
tons, and changing their food. 
She never tired of this, or of 
pruning the shrubs and in- 
structing the gardener, who 
knew a great deal more than 
she did. 

Connie was a dear. Every- 
thing she had to do was a 
pleasure, and a privilege, and 
a perpetual source of content. 
No wonder she was adored ! 
I think she would have gone 
through life singing, only merci- 
fully she had no voice, except a 
very pleasant speaking voice, 
exactly like her brother’s. 

He rather resembled her in 
some other ways, but his natural 
cheerfulness varied with his 
health, which had been badly 
damaged in the Great War. 
It wasn’t shell-shock, fortu- 
nately, but wounds and gas. 
He told me about it one day, 
and I gave him the best advice 
I could. I felt very sorry for 
him when he said, with the 
tears almost in his eyes, that 
he feared his riding nerve had 
gone for good. I had noticed 
that, of course; but I pre- 
tended I hadn’t, and said it 
must be his own imagination. 

“ Perhaps it is,” he admitted 
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doubtfully. “But, well—— 
Connie and Hugh are kindness 
itself, but of course I can’t 
stay on in their house for ever. 
My soldiering is over, and I’m 
no good for the colonies, as I 
haven’t strength enough for 
hard work. I have some idea 
of taking a house near here— 
a house that belongs to Hugh ; 
rather a pretty place, with a 
certain amount of land.” 

* Yes, that sounds a good 
idea. Do you like farming ? ” 

“Oh, one gets into it, like 
anything else. But the point 
is—it would be rather lonely 
all by oneself,” 

“Yes, but you could get a 
pal to live with you, and do 
things together, couldn’t you ? ” 

** Just my notion. Will you 
come, Joey ? ” 

** Ah !—thank you very much 
indeed.”’ 

** But will you come, Joey ? ” 

“IT wish you would ask me 
something else. I really would 
like so much to help you, Tom.” 

“Tt’s the only thing I can 
think of. I haven’t a brilliant 
imagination. If you come, 
you'll be making a poor bar- 
gain, which I should be the 
last to deny.” 

No, no! I can’t have it 
put that way. Don’t under- 
value yourself.” 

** Look here, Joey, if I don’t 
use any flowery language to 
you about undying devotion, 
and so on, that’s because— 
well, I’ve used language like 
that before, and don’t care to 
remember it. Of course I'll 
tell you all about the former 
occasion if you like.” 
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“No, I’d much rather not,” 
I said firmly. ‘And I greatly 
prefer sober language when the 
subject is serious.” 

“T’m afraid that shows you 
don’t care very much. But I 
do, you see.” 

“What it shows is—since I 
mean to be as fair and candid 
to you as you have been to 
me—that once I cared so much 
that no language would have 
seemed flowery and exaggerated 
to me. But the man I cared 
for like that is dead. I was 
only eighteen at the time. And 
two years ago I was engaged 
to some one else, but I broke 
it off; it doesn’t matter why. 
So you see I am not the girlish 
innocent thing you have pro- 
bably imagined me.”’ 

“T didn’t imagine you any- 
thing of the sort, but——” 

“And I am not a bit like 
Connie, gracious and kind and 
trustful.” 

* Well, what are you, Joey ? ” 

“Oh, I can’t very easily tell 
you that. It’s easy to say 
what I’m not; but how can 
@ person wrap themselves up 
in a definition and present it 
neatly ? Besides, you wouldn’t 
believe it.” 

“To me you seem like a girl 
with sense and pluck, and a 
kind heart.” 

No, not very kind. I admit 
the sense.” 

“Well, sense is a very big 
thing when it comes to living 
with a person. You don’t mind 
my saying that, do you? though 
I don’t suppose I should admire 
it in a girl with little sharp 
eyes and a correcting voice. I 
couldn’t stand being corrected.” 
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“I don’t want to correct 
you, Tom. I like you as you 
are, really very much indeed.” 

“But you don’t want too 
much of me,” he said with a 
hurt laugh, and a blush like a 
boy’s rose up to his forehead. 

“‘T have never had too much 
of you yet,” I answered, as 
gently as I could. “I thought 
we two were the best of pals, 
and I should simply hate to 
lose you. That is the simple 
truth.” 

“Thank you, Joey. I won't 
bother you any more at present. 
And if that is understood, you 
need not relegate me to an 
awful distance, need you? 
Can’t we go on as we are?” 

“Of course. Why on earth 
should you recede into the 
distance? It’s I who have to 
do that, worse luck! Oh, look 
at Connie, with those immense 


long shears. What on earth is 
she up to? ” 
“Pruning the gooseberry 


bushes, I should think. Quite 
the wrong time, most likely. 
Here, Connie, wait for us.” 

She stood still, and looked at 
us with her placid smile. But 
there was inquiry in her eyes. 

‘* No, she won’t, Connie. Not 
this time, anyway,” Tom said, 
with perfect simplicity. 

She only gave a quick little 
sigh, and at once took my 
hand. 

It occurred to me, and not 
till that moment, how very 
much I should like to have 
Connie for a sister. It actually 
made her brother more desir- 
able in my eyes. But I can’t 
explain this exactly. I only 
felt that they were very nice 
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people; there wasn’t a single 
streak of commonness in either 
of them, and I was sorry to 
be going away. 

Winderleigh was the kind of 
house that gave you a touch 
of home-sickness at leavirg. 
It was sunny and spacious, with 
such a lovely outlook on the 
park, and such a cheerful noise 
of the boys’ feet, running races 
down the long corridors. They 
were told not to do it at least 
twice a day. 

But I had to get home, and 
in time, too, to meet Hilda at 
the station. I was afraid she 


would feel this first coming 
home to the lonely house rather 
hard; but, in truth, she was 
too much excited to think about 
that. 

“Now, what do you think I 
have done, Joey?” was her 


first remark. ‘I have taken 
our tickets in the Celtic, and 
she will sail from Liverpool in 
three days. Oh, indeed, it was 
much the best thing to do! 
What is there to wait for now ? 
You couldn’t expect me to wait 
til the end of the hunting 
season. Of course not. And, 
you see, March will be over just 
before we land; so it will be 
all right.” 

She still retained that terror 
of the month of March in 
Canada which Nurse Evans 
had carefully implanted in her 
mind. I swiftly realised that 
the tickets were taken, and 
delay impossible. So I made 
no useless protests. I suppose, 
a8 Tom says, I have sense. I 
helped Hilda to give some last 
directions round the place, and 
to collect her multitudinous 
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“‘ necessaries.”” My own occu- 
pied me for about one hour. 

What a nuisance it would 
be to have a load of possessions, 
and be obliged to take care of 
them! A house would be even 
worse, never without some 
worry to keep you indoors 
when you wanted to go out. 
The very idea of that “rather 
pretty place’ turned me cold. 
Now, Hilda would revel in it. 

On our last morning at home, 
while we were searching the 
borders for some early daffodils, 
we heard the well-known hoot 
of Connie’s little car, and found 
her at the hall-door with her 
brother, come to say good-bye 
to us. Off went the two gar- 
deners to the spring border, 
discussing bulbs and compar- 
ing notes. - What a bore it 
would be to have to do that! 
All married people seem to 
decline into gardeners by some 
natural law. 

Tom and I remained on the 
high terrace-walk with the yew- 
hedge, where the sun always 
shines in the morning. It re- 
minds me of Bill Gresham when 
I walk there, and of the day 
when I surprised him so much. 
That was rather too bad of 
me, of course, but it was such 
fun. One wouldn’t have done 
it to quite an ordinary man. 
I began to compare Bill Gres- 
ham, tall and strong, and 
bronzed in the face by African 
suns, with Tom Milbanke walk- 
ing beside me. 

He had a light step and a 
good figure; he wasn’t hand- 
some, or/even good-looking, but 
thoroughly well-bred. I liked 
his eyes and the way his hair 
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grew; as to his voice, I think 
I have said quite enough about 
his voice. Bill Gresham’s voice 
borders on a growl. 

“Would you like these vio- 
lets?’ Tom inquired. “If you 
don’t want them, I'll give them 
to Mrs Trent.” 

“How impartially kind you 
are! But I want them for 
myself. Parma violets are im- 
portant to my happiness. I 
used to buy them in winter, at 
a time when I hadn’t enough 
for my gloves.” 

“Now, a8 a woman of for- 
tune, and frightfully indepen- 
dent, could you bring your 
mind down to these two horses 
of yours, and what I am to 
do about selling them? Of 
course you’ve told Dick Hall 
what you wish.” 

We plunged into the subject 
of the horses, and the price 
they would fetch. I thought 
they were now worth more 
than I had paid for them, con- 
sidering how they had im- 
proved. But Tom thought not, 
for the season was not far from 
an end, and Redwing was a 
whistler. I was bound to lose 
money over her, and the grey 
was not up to much weight, 
though sound, and a clever 
fencer. Of course, it ended in 
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my telling him to sell them for 
whatever they would bring. 

He was quite business-like 
and cheerful this morning, with- 
out the least touch of the dis- 
appointed admirer about him. 
He tried to hurry Connie away 
before she was ready, and 
laughed when he said “ good- 
bye.” 

I ought to have been pleased 
at this, but I wasn’t. I had 
been thinking rather remorse- 
fully of him since the day I 
left Winderleigh. If he had 
spoken differently that last 
time on the terrace, or rather, 
if he had looked differently, I 
might have said what was in 
my mind. But you can’t do 
that very well in the middle of 
calculating prices. 

Was he perhaps sorry that 
he had spoken so plainly to 
me once, only to get a refusal, 
and wanted me to see that it 
didn’t matter so enormously 
to him after all? Quite pos- 
sible. But it was not the right 
way of working on my feelings, 
if successful. 

For the truth is, on that last 
morning I had felt in what 
Rosalind called “a more com- 
ing-on disposition,” if only Tom 
had been clever enough to see 
it. But he wasn’t. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A DUFFER’S LUCK WITH SPINNING TACKLE. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


MANY people think they can 
fish because they have learnt 
to use a wet fly on small rivers 
and mountainy lakes in Ireland 
or Scotland. That was my case 
til—well, the age does not 
matter, but more than old 
enough to know a vast deal 
better. Put it that I had been 
fishing for more than thirty 
years off and on in Donegal 
and similar places before I 
condescended to try spinning. 
Worms for muddy water I 
knew and disliked ; once when 
I did slay a splendid great 
white trout this way I felt a 
criminal. It was not a much 
happier moment when I first 
got a salmon with a prawn at 
Galway. But, to begin with, 
it is no credit to anybody to 
catch a salmon in Galway: 
nothing under four or five 
there is worth mentioning: to 
go on with, fishing the prawn 
as they do it there is not 
spinning; it is a branch of 
the art by itself and, as the 
Lydon family practise it, pro- 
bably the deadliest of all. I 
would not trust the most ex- 
perienced salmon with Michael 
Lydon and a Galway “ shrimp.” 
“If there is any little run of 
water at all, they mushi take 
it,” he said to me once, and 
he evidently believed it. Faith- 
catching is a surer thing than 
faith-healing. I think that was 
the day when I met Michael 


back from the Cork Black- 
water, where some ill-judging 
person had let him and his 
employer loose in July on 
Carysville, after the river had 
been only fly-fished all summer. 
They got close on ninety in a 
fortnight, “routing them out 
of old holes,” said Michael. 
But neither the Lydons nor 
anybody else could make me 
enjoy prawn-fishing on that 
high walk at Galway, where 
you get a crick in your back 
stooping out over the swift 
water far away below you, 
and where there are so Many 
salmon that it is an insult if 
you are not getting one every 
half-hour. My conversion to 
bait-fishing dates from a week- 
end on the Test just above 
Romsey. My host, so accom- 
plished with the dry-fly that 
he scarcely troubled to prac- 
tise his art, went off with his 
other guest after trout, and 
confided me to his old keeper, 
no fly-fisher, but a great 
performer with the minnow. 
What he put up was a huge 
prawn rigged as a spinner; 
and with a stout cast and lavish 
provision of lead, I splashed 
my way down half a mile of 
that lovely river. The sky was 
blue, the sun shining bright, 
the water like crystal, and 
heaven was witness how clum- 
sily I got the thing out, when 
it did get out: for we fished 
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coiling the line, and twice out 
of three times it stuck in 
brambles or rushes at my feet. 
Nothing in all my life has sur- 
prised me so much as the pull 
when a fish took in mid-stream, 
on one of the occasions when 
I got the bait across. I sup- 
pose these Test salmon know 
that their existence is pre- 
carious, for trout-fishers hate 
to see them there; and they 
may decide to offer up a victim 
once in a while. That was a 
ten-pound salmon: and next 
morning first thing I caught 
a beautiful nineteen-pounder, 
and went back to London be- 
lieving that this duffer’s luck 
was a triumph of skill. I had 
not then learnt even the be- 
ginnings of my own incom- 
petence. 

That came a couple of years 
later when I was acquiring the 
rudiments of drill at Kilworth, 
near Fermoy. H. B., most 
hospitable of anglers, had a 
long stretch of the Blackwater, 
and there I first met one whose 
name seems likely to become 
almost as famous as Jock 
Scott’s. I think the Studley 
fly is known by now to all 
fishing-tackle shops, and cer- 
tainly on a river which he never 
fished—the Slaney—it has been 
introduced since his death, and 
is said to kill more fish than 
any other. But none of those 
whom I found using it ever 
heard of its inventor. J. T. 
Studley was, as he described 
himself in a book of memoirs, 
“a sporting nomad,” and one 
of the most accomplished of 
his type: tall, astonishingly 
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good to look at, and with great 
charm, he was much more than 
a mere slayer of birds and 
fishes. H. B.’s garden was a 
delightful thing, and Studley 
helped to make it. Yet this 
flower-lover set his mark more 
notably elsewhere. The most 
beautiful thing in that most 
beautiful of rivers was a lime- 
stone cliff just below where the 
Awbeg (Spenser’s Mola) tumbles 
into the Blackwater. Studley 
got seed of flowers, plastered 
it through pellets of wet earth, 
did them up in little glass balls 
which would break on impact, 
and shelled the cliff-face with 
them from a catapult: and so 
to this day April and May see 
a great cataract of white arabis 
streaming down the inacces- 
sible places. He had charming 
ways with birds, too, and went 
about the garden attended by 
robins: it was no compliment 
when they perched on his 
shoulder: but he was very 
proud when a shy chaffinch 
would eat from his hand. I 
do not think he caught as many 
fish as H. B., chiefly because 
he lacked our host’s deadly 
perseverance: but partly per- 
haps because he almost always 
fished his own fly and no other. 
It is a crude modernist piece 
of colour: strident yellow over 
a blatant blue. Pennell appa- 
rently always fished the same 
kind of atrocity: whereas all 
flies originally designed by 
gamekeepers or professional 
fishermen, from the Jock Scott 
down, conform to some scheme 
of colouring which you will 
find in bird - life — peacock, 
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pheasant, duck, grouse, or snipe. 
I believe that is why Harry 
Smyth, H. B.’s head-keeper, 
never really liked the Studley, 
though he owned it was good 
for clear water in small sizes. 
But as fishermen, Harry and 
Studley admired each other. 
Both were stylists. According 
to Studley, Harry threw the 
best line he had ever seen. 
Yet neither of them would be 
bothered to turn to in summer 
and go routing fish out of old 
holes with prawn—and still 
less with worm. Harry once 
confided to me that he would 
as soon see the angler with 
him kill a fish as kill it himself, 
provided he was throwing well : 
but if the line went out in 
lumps, he hated to see a fish 
taking it. Well, there were 
days when he approved my 
fly-fishing with a kind of com- 
placency, because when I came 
there I had no notion what- 
ever how to throw a long line ; 
but as for the spinning, I have 
heard of the patience of Job, 
but it was nothing to what 
Harry needed. The worst 
tangle which a beginner can 
evolve out of three flies and 
a trout cast is simplicity com- 
pared to what even a Silex 
can do to your running line. 
Yet anyhow I spared Harry 
something, for I had not even 
duffer’s luck on that river, 
Where I think I have most 
enjoyed fishing, yet certainly 
have been least lucky. Except 
slats, the only salmon that I 
éver got there with a bait was 
on a lovely May day after the 
war. H. B. went up the river 
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with Harry, and I went down 
with a new and most attractive 
boy called Timmy. The fly 
was no good, but I had got 
some Galway prawns, and 
Timmy knew no more than I 
about them. I tried one down 
@ stream, and at the very head 
of it struck a fish where I 
looked for none, but missed 
him : fished on and got another 
triumphantly. It was all we 
got, but when we came back 
to lunch, the two great masters 
had touched nothing : and then 
for the first time Timmy lifted 
up his voice and wailed, ‘“‘Wasn’t 
it the pity now we didn’t get 
the two.” 

The lucid period when fish- 
ing in Ireland was still possible 
lasted till the spring of 1920, 
when I was down at Limerick 
and forgathered with a friend 
who said that he had leave to 
fish the Doonass water at Castle- 
connell, and would I come? 
I would indeed! ‘‘ What about 
now?” he said. We had an 
early lunch and drove to the 
lower end of the water, then in 
high flood. The boatmen put 
the cot about a third of the 
way across the river, where a 
group of rocks parts the stream 
and the water spreads in a 
long narrow fan-shaped race. 
They got the cot head up to 
where the rocks were—though 
no rock showed, only the boil 
over them,—and the man with 
a pole up-stream held her while 
the one with a paddle in the 
stern kept her nose steady as 
she was gradually worked down- 
stream. I stood up, gripping a 
thwart between my legs, for 
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it was not easy to keep balance 
on that dancing water, and 
fished out across the stream 
with a heavy Devon. After 
twenty minutes I was in a 
salmon, and a fine one. They 
poled the cot inshore at once, 
and kept telling me to hold 
him harder than I had ever 
seen a fish held: but the 
Japanese gut was nearly as 
strong as a tennis racket’s, and 
plainly if a salmon once got his 
head in that welter of water, 
it would be impossible to stop 
him. It took about ten min- 
utes to kill him, and he was 
the biggest I had ever got— 
twenty-three pounds: but the 
Colonel had promised that I 
should kill big fish, and in- 
sisted that it was not what he 
called big, and I must try 
again. We left “‘the French- 
man,” as that throw is called, 
and walked up-stream perhaps 
half a mile to the next fishing, 
where an island of some size 
breaks the river: about two- 
thirds of the water goes roaring 
down a wide shallow beyond 
the island, but a deep swift 
rapid races in by the Clare 
bank. Between the two, above 
the island, is about half an 
acre of relatively calm water, 
where fish lie in a flood. In 
the rapid, the waves were run- 
ning fully two feet high, and 
the water’s pace was tremend- 
ous: I did not know exactly 
how they got the cot across it, 
but they did. Meanwhile I 
had been instructed if I hooked 
a fish on no account to let him 
near the island, or he would 
go down one of the cuts which 
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the water made through the 
bushes. We began to fish, and 
as the stream was less rapid 
here than it looked, I stuck in 
the bottom. Two casts later, 
to my disgust, I had stuck 
again, and said so, but the 
man in the stern grinned. Fish 
it was, but not a fish that I 
could get a move out of. He 
swung heavily down-stream to- 
wards the island, and I pic- 
tured him getting away down 
one of the little three-feet 
gullies between the tangle of 
thorn, and so I headed him 
towards the shore, little think- 
ing—and not having been told 
—that the way to gaff him 
would be to get round the 
island on the outer side. At 
all events, there he hung in 
the water that poured down 
towards the rapid with grow- 
ing momentum, and I held as 
hard as I could—but the rod 
was a treasure of a rod, split 
cane and beautiful, and not 
mine; and I could not risk 
breaking it. ‘“‘ You may let 
him down,” said the head- 
keeper. I eased the strain a 
fraction, and then with an 
instant rush he was off into 
the rapid, and holding was im- 
possible. We tried to follow, 
but it was too late: the end 
came when he broke the run- 
ning line, which looked strong 
enough to hang a man. So 
went west the biggest bit of 
duffer’s luck ever likely to 
come to me. The Colonel took 
the rod then, and below the 
island he hooked and in about 
five minutes killed a fish just 
under thirty pounds. We had 
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several days more clear in front 
of us to fish that water, and 
of course thought we should 
do great deeds. But in three 
days steady fishing neither of 
us, so far as I remember, got 
a pull with either fly or min- 
now. But faith had been 
wakened in me, and I was 
staying on the very edge of 
the Shannon just above the 
lax-weir which spans the top 
of the tideway, indicating by 
its name that the Danes estab- 
lished the salmon-trap when 
they founded and held the city 
of Limerick eleven centuries 
ago. It is free water here, 
and the bank is lined with 
trout anglers, but nobody tries 
for salmon except the snap- 
net fishers and the harlers in 
their cots. Yet I saw fish 
break within throwing distance, 
and tried a couple of times. 
Once again I saw one and ran 
for the rod and a small Devon. 
It was not easy fishing, for 
the place was full of rocks, 
and I had to get out perhaps 
fifty yards—not very hope- 
fully. Then, blessed day, the 
line checked and the pull came. 
I “let a roar,” and my sister 
came rushing down from the 
front of her little bungalow 
dwelling. My Younger Genera- 
tion, then an invalid, could not 
Tush, but sat up in her bath- 
chair taking notice: while the 
gardener, a quiet God-fearing 
man, suddenly went berserk. 
He dashed across the lawn, 
with two dogs wildly careering 
and barking, and before I could 
say a word, tore the gaff off 
my shoulder. I had been hold- 
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ing hard and the fish was now 
close in, actually over the 
flooded bank: a small one, 
and quite possibly a slat, so 
I called to this volunteer that 
he should wait. But with one 
wild swoop he struck at the 
shoulder which was showing, 
missed it, but caught the line 
in his swing and tore the 
minnow clean out. I suppose 
I said things, but the salmon 
was still floundering in a few 
inches of flood-water, and a 
second swoop was more suc- 
cessful: with a wild screech, 
he flung it far up the bank. 
Fishing regulations used to be 
drastically enforced on the 
Shannon, and I was greatly 
relieved when it turned out 
to be a clean little ten-pounder. 
After that, I decided to buy 
a spinning reel, for I had 
visions of myself coming down 
and throwing half across the 
Shannon and catching not ten 
but forty-pounders in that 
free water. There was no 
Silex to be had at that mo- 
ment, and I was overpersuaded 
into buying something else. It 
looked all right, and next Feb- 
ruary I produced it for Harry 
Smyth’s opinion on H. B.’s 
water. He suggested that I 
should try a few casts with it 
in the field, before risking com- 
plications in the river-bed. Re- 
sults justified his scepticism. 
“It’s a good reel,” he said, 
“but you would need to be 
very knacky to fish with it.” 
I was not knacky, let alone 
very knacky; and when I 
started to fish, the first cast 
went badly wrong. I was get- 
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ting in the line to try another, 
and the minnow was just under 
me, when suddenly a white 
shape came up through the 
turbid water: and instead of 
letting the fish plunge on the 
bait, I struck in my flurry and 
simply whipped the hooks away. 
I consoled myself by believing 
it was a slat, and it may have 
been: but a fresh fish was got 
in the same run some ten 
minutes later; and anyhow it 
is not often one hooks a salmon, 
fresh or no, with the first cast 
of the season. That was a 
duffer’s deserts: and what is 
more, I could not guarantee 
not to have done it with a fly. 
So very seldom one sees @ sal- 
mon actually come at the lure, 
that when it happens some 
jerky movement is apt to de- 
stroy chances. 

As a matter of fact, I think 
that the real important differ- 
ence between skilful fishing and 
unskilled is just the amount 
of experience which prevents 
the unexpected from taking 
you by surprise. Any one of 
the other men who were on the 
bank that February morning 
would have got that fish; but 
any one of them, professional 
or amateur, killed dozens of 
salmon yearly. Most of us 
are lucky if in stray holidays 
we get five or six a season; 
and such anglers, even if they 
can fish, will at times go un- 
accountably wrong. 

That same season, so far as I 
recollect, I was fishing the Slaney 
in June, which is late for that 
river ; the water was low, and 
was fished constantly from both 
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banks: but I knew there were 
a couple of fish in one stream, 
and was determined to try a 
plan of which Harry Smyth 
told me. After dinner, when 
the last daylight was fading, 
I went down with a big fly 
such as you would fish in 
March. I had the river to 
myself, it was all an extraor- 
dinary quietness; stars began 
to show, but there was still 
twilight ; and I fished steadily 
down, covering the water ac- 
cording to Harry’s instructions 
at a pretty sharp angle: and 
that meant a long line. It was 
very pleasant, and I fished in 
a sort of dream, not keenly 
expecting the pull for which I 
hoped, when suddenly away 
down the stream—it seemed 
very far in that dim light—a 
big salmon without splash or 
boil came two-thirds out of the 
water. I was fishing by feel 
mainly, and it was a kind of 
second thought when I said 
to myself, “‘ He’s rising at me.” 
And thereupon I did what in 
normal conditions I should 
never dream of doing, and 
struck before I felt him. He 
must have been just closing 
his mouth on it, for there was 
a faint touch on the line, but 
no more; so I lost my chance 
of that fish, and would have 
given the eyes out of my head 
to get him. It was good fish- 
ing thrown away, just for want 
of the steadiness, which is what 
matters. 

On that same stream, how- 
ever, came my last piece of 
duffer’s luck, and in some ways 
my biggest. I had fished several 
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days with the reel which was 
not a Silex, and was more than 
ever convinced that you needed 
to be very knacky. Still, I 
took it down to the Slaney. 
We were fly-fishing, and we 
had got fish, but none for a 
couple of days, and I had 
brought prawns: so down I 
went with a prawn to fish this 
wide reach, with light leads. 
I got more than enough of 
trouble, and must have dis- 
entangled an over-run line 
three or four times: but I was 
determined that the fish in this 
pool should see a prawn, and 
at the best spot in it I got a 
pretty long cast exactly right. 
Then the line checked, and a 
fierce tear at it told me I was 
in something good. At the 


same instant I perceived that 
the reel would wind neither 
back nor forward. Luckily the 


bank was good: I kept abreast, 
and before he really started to 
run, by a special mercy of 
providence I had freed the 
line: it was only looped round 
the handles. Then he went: 
I never before saw a fish try 
to run out of a pool up-stream, 
but this one did. I stopped him 
in the swirl of water, and then 
he turned and went down it 
like a flash. There was over 
a hundred yards clear distance, 
and he tired a little towards 
the end and let me turn him 
into where the stream ran fast, 
but not unmanageably fast, by 
our bank. The reel was be- 
having all right with the check 
on, but I had no confidence 
in it, and I could see the fish 
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now plainly, and I got him 
up-stream of me. He was still 
two or three feet below the 
surface, in no way tired; but 
my gaff was a long Castle 
Connell hazel stick; I slipped 
it in quietly, reached as far 
towards him as I could, and 
struck, almost experimentally. 
It held and I towed him to me, 
absolutely by the tail; then 
as I pulled him out endways, 
the hooks of the tackle in his 
mouth saw fit to stick into a 
bramble; so there was I with 
the biggest salmon I had ever 
got, tail up on the bank and 
his nose just lipping the water. 
I put down the rod, got out 
a knife, and stunned him, then 
cut away the bramble and made 
my way to the top of the bank 
with my capture. The whole 
affair could not have lasted 
much more than five minutes, 
but I was as beat as if I had 
run a mile. Then down came 
my host, and owned that neither 
he nor his father before him 
had ever got so big a fish on 
their water. Yet it was only 
twenty-six pounds: and the 
Slaney, for so considerable a 
stream, breeds small fish. But 
reviewing that adventure, I 
decided that providence had 
been extraordinarily good to 
me for that once, and to fish 
any more with that reel would 
be tempting providence. I now 
own a Silex, and have not yet 
killed a fish with it. When I 
have killed, say, forty, I may 
begin to think that if things 
go right, it is not simply duffer’s 
luck. 





AN EPISODE IN MESPOT. 


BY SHELLAND BRADLEY. 


It was the hottest month 
of the year in Larzan. And 
the seventeenth day of the 
month was assuredly the hot- 
test day. 

Across the river, which had 
shrunk to thin streaks of trick- 
ling silver, wellnigh lost in a 
vast expanse of sand, there was 
no particle of shade. Row on 
row, neat set, bleached white 
in the blazing sun, the tents 
of the little encampment alone 
bespoke an alien touch. Order- 
ly, spotless, precise, they stood 
@ prim reproach to their sur- 
roundings. Set so compactly, 


they looked as if they had 


gathered up their skirts against 
contact with the world around. 
Their very precision proclaimed 
them of the West. All else as 
far as the eye could reach was 
unmistakably of the East. Far 
away on this left bank of the 
river stretched a practically 
unbroken plain, deserted, un- 
kempt, its rough untouched 
surface varied only by a sand- 
drift hillock or a patch of dry- 
burnt scrub. On the farther 
bank huddled the city, a mass 
of sun-dried walls and irregular 
flat roofs heaped together with- 
out form or shape. It wore a 
curious look, as if it had turned 
its back upon the river, as if 
it crouched together in terror 
or confusion before the solid 
phalanx of the tents, set out 
in strength against it. Only 


rarely above the jumble of roofs 
rose a tired dust-laden palm, 
the one effort at colour that 
the drab city seemed to make. 
Seen from across the river, the 
city was a woman veiled. 
Within lay all the picturesque- 
ness of the East ; without was 
the sombre yashmak drawn 
close against prying eyes. 

Behind it, far off, framing it 
in a strange unearthly beauty 
at sunrise and at sunset, rose 
a long low range of hills. Faint 
against the sky-line in the heavy 
haze of midday, they stood out 
in all the exquisite colouring 
of the East when the light 
paled. In the midst of the 
desolate flatness that stretched 
on every other hand, this little 
range of hills drew the eye un- 
failingly, their brave uprising 
an infinite relief. 

The only stir of life was on 
the roughly marked-out foot- 
ball ground on the farther side 
of the tent city. The cruel 
heat of the sun had done its 
worst, and the day, with that 
brief twilight characteristic of 
the East, was swiftly merging 
into the cooler night that alone 
made life bearable. The game, 
played with that dogged energy 
and disregard of temperature 
that the Arabs regarded half 
with dumfoundered awe and 
half with amused contempt, 
was ended; and the players, 
who a moment before had 
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moved keen, alert, taut, sud- 
denly relaxed, and strolled 
slowly, limply, and damply off 
the ground. The still inert 
figures of their comrades who 
had sat or lain full length 
lazily to watch the game be- 
stirred themselves, and joining 
the others, began that long 
discussion of the game that 
would continue as long as the 
evening lasted. For subjects 
of conversation among the rank 
and file in Larzan camp were 
few. And was it not for this 
very reason that Bransome, 
one of the youngest of their 
officers, had with much sweat 
levelled out the ground and 
driven the unwilling daily out 
to play ? Coming straight from 
good quarters in a temperate 
climate, the appalling heat and 
irritating discomforts of Larzan 
had at the outset wellnigh 


paralysed the strength of the 


regiment. Fever had prac- 
tically decimated the officers’ 
mess, and Bransome was one 
of the few who had survived 
untouched. He was the athlete 
of the regiment, one of those 
physically gifted beings to 
whom proficiency in every 
game seems to come unsought. 
Brains from the academic point 
of view he had none. At 
school and at Sandhurst it had 
been a case of just scraping 
through exam. after exam. So 
hear a thing was it that time 
after time it was whispered 
that only his athletic triumphs 
had pulled him through. 

But at last he had come into 
his own. Sprung from a long 
line of soldiers, everything that 
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pertained to soldiering seemed 
to come to him as instinctively 
as his skill at games. Had he 
been asked for the date of 
Magna Charta or anything to 
do with that important docu- 
ment, he would have been hope- 
lessly at sea; but did you ask 
him for a plan of Blenheim or 
Waterloo, he would have drawn 
it with delight and skill. He 
had joined the regiment straight 
from Sandhurst, and to him 
from the outset it had been the 
beginning and the end of all 
things. So great had been the 
changes, so many the casual- 
ties during the early years of 
the war, that now, save for 
two seniors, both at the mo- 
ment on leave, he was the only 
officer of the regiment who had 
been with it in pre-war days. 
Once in the midst of many 
horrors, but the proudest day 
of his life, it had fallen to his 
lot to command it. So, though 
still very much a junior, his 
long-standing knowledge of it, 
combined with his keenness and 
athletic prowess, gave him a 
very special place in the life 
of the regiment. ‘‘ Ask Bran- 
some; he'll know,” was a 
common saying in mess and 
office. And if it was anything 
to do with the regiment, Bran- 
some knew. “ Ask Bransome ; 
he’ll do it.” And if it was 
anything to be done for the 
regiment, Bransome did it. 

So it was only in the accepted 
order of things, when they 
arrived at Larzan, and sickness 
in many forms and kinds began 
to do its worst, that Bransome 
should tackle the men. Many 
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of them were newly joined, and 
when the old hands found it 
difficult enough to carry on 
under the worst physical con- 
ditions, apart from the front 
line, that the regiment had 
hitherto met with, they soon 
showed signs of succumbing 
completely. But even as soon 
Bransome was upon them, and 
his vitality proved irresistible. 
Men who had struggled through 
their early morning duties, and 
were prepared to spend idle 
listless hours for the rest of 
the day, brooding on their dis- 
comforts and so preparing the 
way for sickness, unexpectedly 
found themselves busy levelling 
out a football ground; and to 
their surprise growing inter- 
ested in the work and looking 
forward to the games in store. 
Now never an afternoon passed 
but a game was in progress, 
and the competition to play 
was keen. As often as not 
Bransome himself played with 
them, and this afternoon, as 
he watched the teams moving 
off the ground and the eager 
flow of talk that ensued as they 
joined their comrades among 
the spectators, he felt a justi- 
fiable glow of pride in his 
handiwork. And he enjoyed 
the game as much as any of 
them. To-day he had played 
himself out to the full, and 
now at the end of it he was 
a sight for the gods. There 
was not a dry stitch on him, 
and the sweat poured off his 
face in great rivulets. As he 
reached the circle of chairs 
outside the mess tent, where 
the mess usually congregated at 
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sundown, mopping his head 
and face with a towel, a shout 
went up at sight of him. 

“Go away. You make me 
hot to look at you,” cried Wag- 
staffe, who had been playing 
tennis, but who was still com- 
paratively immaculate in white 
flannels. 

“Don’t sit in that chair; 
it’s the only decent one we've 
got,” shouted Awdrey, the ad- 
jutant, hastily dragging back 
@ canvas one and thrusting 
forward an old wicker one. 

“Tf you don’t take care 
you'll bust up, and then what 
shall we all do,” drawled Daw- 
son, whom nothing would in- 
duce to take more exercise than 
need be, and who secretly 
resented anybody else doing 
what he didn’t. 

Bransome, stretched out in 
the wicker chair, flapped him- 
self with a towel, and laughed 
at them. 

** Slackers!” he said, as he 
took the drink a kitmatghar 
had hastened to bring him. 
**You’d be twice as fit if you 
came and played too, and there 
isn’t one of you who knows 
what a drink can be really 
worth.” 

He lifted his glass as. he 
spoke and drank slowly, with 
all the enjoyment of a man who 
knows what a thirst can be. 

“T wouldn’t have sold that 
thirst for ten dibs,” he said 
beamingly as he put down his 
glass. 

Then for a space, as the swift 
failing twilight deepened into 
night, the little group of men 
talked on. It was the usual 
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desultory talk that one finds 
wherever men by chance are 
flung together in some far-off 
corner of the earth, and forced 
into each other’s company day 
after day with little happening 
to furnish new food for con- 
versation. The little every- 
day occurrences, the little time- 
worn jokes must needs suffice. 
It is astonishing how seldom 
in such circumstances men talk 
of home. Bransome had lived 
side by side with some of his 
fellows in the regiment for 
months, yet he knew as little 
of their home life and their 
home interests as he did at the 
start. Partly it was due to 
the masculine instinct to be 
uncommunicative about per- 
sonal family affairs, partly to 
the influence of Eastern sur- 
roundings, which seem to set 
80 very far away the things 
of home. Bransome, being by 
nature a conversational per- 
son, and one whose energy no 
amount of heat or discomfort 
could altogether damp, chafed 
against the reserve and con- 
versational apathy of his fel- 
lows; but even he, with his 
cheery optimism, often failed 
to keep things going. On this 
particular evening the heat of 
the day seemed to have re- 
duced everyone to a greater 
state of apathy than usual, and 
even the small talk languished. 

Suddenly there burst in upon 
them news in the person of 
Sandon, the latest joined sub- 
altern, that roused the most 
lethargic to instant attention. 
The youthful Sandon was al- 
most speechless with the ex- 
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citement of it. After long weeks 
of inaction, the news of trouble 
in the Hinzai district eighty 
miles away, and the order for 
a column to move out at dawn, 
woke the dull listless figures of 
a moment before to quick 
alertness. 

** Who’s to go?” came in a 
chorus of eager voices. 

**Oh, Bransome, of course,” 
was the envious reply. 

Tf he had not been the most 
popular man in the regiment, 
Bransome would certainly have 
been the most unpopular at 
that moment. 

Sandon’s information was 
meagre, and while the others 
absorbed it, such as it was, 
Bransome hurried off to get 
definite news. Outside his tent 
was an orderly with an urgent 
summons to the Colonel. 

The Hinzai were a turbulent 
tribe inhabiting the fertile pla- 
teau that lay beyond the Tal- 
mur Hills eighty miles north- 
east of Larzan. A _ political 
officer had recently been sta- 
tioned amongst them, the far- 
thest outpost of British in- 
fluence in that direction. With 
him were only two other Eng- 
lishmen, the three of them 
facing the isolation and the by- 
no-means-to-be-ignored danger 
with all the calm indifference 
of their race. Once a week an 
aeroplane from the base ten 
miles farther down-stream from 
the Larzan camp flew over 
Talmur, a warning to evil- 
doers and a protection to the 
Consulate. “So long as they 
see the flag flying over us,” the 
political officer had written 
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laconically, “they may know 
that all is well. If the flag is 
down, God help us; you'll be 
too late.” 

All these things Bransome 
knew. The reason for the 
sudden order received from the 
General Commanding the Lar- 
zan area he learned in the brief 
interview with his Colonel. It 
appeared that the usual flight 
over Talmur had taken place 
on the previous day. The 
aeroplane had been making a 
long reconnaissance in another 
direction during the morning, 
and had ended up late in the 
afternoon over Talmur, which 
had come to be regarded as 
only a perfunctory flight, orders 
being merely to see that the 
flag was flying over the Con- 
sulate. On this particular after- 
noon, however, the observer 
had been startled out of his 
usual unconcern to see that 
the flag was not flying. Closer 
observation showed that the 
flag-staff was broken off half- 
way down, and that the flag had 
disappeared save for a few 
torn shreds on the ground at 
its foot. Round about the 
Consulate, which stood by it- 
self in a large compound sur- 
rounded by a mud wall, there 
was no sign of life. Consider- 
ably alarmed, observer and 
pilot prepared to descend, when 
something suddenly went wrong 
with the engine; and after 
mancuvring for some time, the 
pilot finally declared that he 
could not get the machine 
down with any hope of getting 
it up again. Shortage of petrol 
after their long day’s flight also 
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threatened them, and no alter- 
native was left but to return 
home and report. The aero- 
plane had only been brought 
down with great difficulty and 
considerable damage on reach- 
ing its own landing-ground, and 
it would be unserviceable for 
several days to come. As it 
happened, there was no other 
aeroplane available, both the 
others stationed there having 
been sent out on a week’s recon- 
naissance to the south. The 
news brought back by the pilot 
and observer from Talmur was 
sufficiently alarming; but 
while it was being debated 
what action should be taken, 
a fresh cause for alarm oc- 
curred. Talmur was a fertile 
plateau, where grew all manner 
of English vegetables which 
were unobtainable on the sandy 
plain of Larzan, and occasion- 
ally the Political Officer sent 
in a basketful of them by the 
d4k runners, who came in once 
a week with His Majesty’s 
mails. Donkin, the officer 
whose duty it was to open the 
mail-bags, had gone on leave 
a few days previously ; and his 
successor, a@ man new to the 
division, was considerably 
alarmed, knowing the pilot’s 
report from Talmur, when the 
dék runner arrived minus the 
mail-bag, but with a basket 
of vegetables, among which, 
half hidden, was the torn cover 
of a magazine bearing the 
words, ‘‘ When may we expect 
you?” followed by the Politi- 
cal Officer’s initials scrawled 
across it. Surely this was 4% 
ery for help. This torn scrap 
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of paper must have been all 
they were able to get hold of, 
or it might have been resorted 
to as safer than an official 
despatch, or perhaps they were 
so closely watched that this 
was their only chance of get- 
ting news through. They were 
eighty miles away, absolutely 
isolated, and the Hinzai were 
notorious for their turbulence 
and treachery. The General 
decided that a column must 
march to their relief at dawn. 

Till midnight Bransome was 
busy with his preparations. 
His own personal ones were 
quickly made, but over his 
men and horses he fussed 
around for hours. And yet 
fussed is not the right word, 
for Bransome was above all 
things methodical and unhbur- 
ried. But this was his first 
expedition on his own in 


Mespot, and excitement was 


reasonable. Besides his own 
company, a company of native 
infantry and a couple of guns 
had been ordered on the march, 
the whole under the command 
of a Major of infantry. The 
journey would take them five 
days at the least. Road there 
was none. A rough track 
across the desert was all that 
offered, and made heavy going. 
Motors, with all their modern 
mechanism, were helpless in 
face of it. Unfortunately there 
was no moon, and, owing to 
fear of ambush, orders were 
“No moon, no marching,” so 
that they could not take advan- 
tage of the coolness of the 
night. Five blazing hot days 
in the open lay ahead of them. 
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Long before dawn Bransome 
was astir, and his men were 
the first on the parade-ground 
whence the start was to be 
made. They were his own 
particular company, and almost 
as keen as himself on the ex- 
pedition ahead of them, though 
they well knew the discomforts 
it entailed. Forced marching 
across the desert in July is 
anything but a joy-ride, and 
to fall out by the way miles 
from anywhere has no attrac- 
tion. None but the fittest 
could hope to stand it, and 
Bransome looked anxiously at 
his men, as they waited for the 
order to start, devoutly hoping 
that he would have no casual- 
ties to report en route. 

Then the long march began. 
The first hour was almost ex- 
hilarating. There is a fresh- 
ness in the air in that first 
hour about the dawn in Mespot, 
the last remnant of the cool 
night, that gives no inkling of 
the terror that shall walk by 
day. The horses were fresh, 
and seemed to sense that this 
was no ordinary parade. The 
men were eager as to what lay 
ahead. The dull monotony of 
daily routine for a time was 
broken. That first hour of the 
march was full of life and 
interest. How often in the 
hours to come it was looked 
back upon with astonishment 
and envy. For never again did 
that little company, even as it 
drew near its goal, quite re- 
capture that first hour’s en- 
thusiasm and exhilaration. 

For three hours, with in- 
tervals, they marched that 
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morning, and each hour Bran- 
some watched his men and 
horses grow more weary, more 
damp with sweat, more list- 
less, more slow-moving. It 
was only nearing seven o’clock 
as the last hour’s march drew 
to a close, yet the sun was 
ablaze as if it had been mid- 
day. Not yet risen high in the 
sky, it seemed to strike right 
under the topi straight into 
the eyes, relentless, unwinking. 
If only for one moment it would 
veil itself! If only for one 
moment one might find shade ! 
Even Bransome for all his fit- 
ness was feeling it. ‘‘ Like as 
the hart desireth the water- 
brooks,” that hackneyed phrase 
from the Psalms that he had 
heard so often, carelessly not 
even dimly comprehending, in 
the old church at home and in 


school chapel, came back to 
him now, and reiterated itself 
in a dull stupid way in his 
brain to the thud of his horse’s 
hoofs in the sand. How little 


he had understood it. How 
thoroughly and completely he 
understood it now. And then, 
in the midst of the heat and 
discomfort, the humour of it 
struck him, and he laughed 
aloud. There were hundreds 
and thousands of people sing- 
ing that verse, perhaps singing 
it at that very moment, as 
indifferently, as little compre- 
hendingly as he had done, safe 
and comfortable in their Eng- 
lish houses, with the water laid 
on in taps or near-by in a deep 
cool well. Never in all their 
calm, luxurious, uneventful 
lives would they have cause 
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to know what burning heat and 
real thirst meant. How little 
could they understand the 
agony of desire of the hart for 
the water-brook ? How in the 
same way, it suddenly occurred 
to him, could they, buried deep 
in their English customs and 
conventions, understand the 
problems of the East? Yet it 
was these same people, who 
were singing so uncomprehend- 
ingly about the hart and the 
water-brooks, who were at this 
very moment dictating our 
Eastern policy. It was be- 
cause of them that he was here 
experiencing discomforts that 
would never enter into their 
comfortable lives. It was be- 
cause of them that he was out 
in Mespot, helping to occupy 
this vast land of sojourning 
and force upon it Western 
ideas of law and order that it 
had never known and did not 
want. How could those home- 
keeping, only mildly interested 
people, singing placidly in 
happy England, really know 
anything of the conditions and 
needs of Mespot? It was all 
too deep for him. The heat 
was too appalling, and his head 
nodded as he rode. 

And then suddenly, under 
the blazing Eastern sun, and 
in the midst of the dust of the 
desert that almost blinded and 
choked him, he was back again 
in England. He was passing 
through the old stone-pillared 
gateway that he had always 
known, the same yet surely 
more beautiful than he had 
ever realised. The herbaceous 
border along the greystone 
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wall was in full bloom. Why 
had he never before appreciated 
the triumphant splendour of 
it? A bend in the drive, and 
the wonderful smooth stretch 
of the great lawn almost brought 
him to a halt with a thrill of 
admiration at its exquisite 
freshness of green. But he 
hurried on the forbidden short- 
cut straight across it, for within 
the house itself that lay beyond 
stone-pillared gateway, border, 
and lawn, there was surely 
awaiting him something more 
wonderful, more exquisite even 
than they. He was through the 
outer oak doorway that always 
stood hospitably open, and in- 
side the great hall, calling aloud 
for her whose quick footsteps 
had never failed to welcome 
him. Again and again his 
voice rang up to the great oak 
roof high above. The utter 
stillness of the unanswering 
silence that followed struck a 
sudden chill upon his eager 
enthusiasm. Quickly he ran 
from room to room, to find 
them just as he had always 
known them, but empty of all 
human presence. Surely there 
must be something wrong. 
Frantically he leapt up the 
great oak staircase, only to 
find the rooms above as empty 
a those below. Frantically 
back again in the great hall, 
he lifted up his voice in one 
last shout. And then—— 

He woke with a start. He 
had dozed as he rode. Half 
angrily he turned to the orderly 
Who had galloped up beside 
him with a message, breaking 
in upon his dream. The morn- 
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ing’s march was almost over. 
Just off the beaten track stood 
a group of palms and a few 
mud-built huts that promised 
water and some meagre shade. 
For ten long listless hours, 
while the sun blazed high in 
the heavens, this was to be 
their home. What a contrast 
to the home of his dreams ! 

It was a hot, tired, and 
dusty company, men and horses, 
that came to a halt beside the 
palm-trees, scarce recognisable 
as the same that had set out 
spick and span but three hours 
before. Even here the shade 
was limited, and for all the 
long hours of the day many 
of the horses had to stand in 
the open, the men restlessly 
trying to find shelter beside 
them in the shadow that they 
threw. Added to the heat came 
the flies, that made sleep im- 
possible save with the head 
stiflngly covered. Bransome 
lay full length in the shadow 
of one of the mud-walled huts, 
his saddle for a pillow, a hand- 
kerchief over his face. Even 
then the flies settled on his 
hands and arms, fold them as 
closely as he might, and nearly 
drove him frantic with irrita- 
tion. If only there had been 
something to do! Even move- 
ment in the heat would have 
been better than this awful, 
long-drawn-out, listless waiting 
for the sun to cross the sky. 
Flies and heat combined made 
reading a difficulty. A terrible 
dull drowsiness that persistently 
refused to end in sleep seemed 
to engulf body and mind alike, 
leaving dominant only one con- 
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scious thought, a restless long- 
ing for the ending of the day. 
Time after time Bransome got 
up and walked among his men 
and horses to see that all was 
well. It was unnecessary, he 
knew; but it was something 
to do, and each time he re- 
turned to his temporary quar- 
ters in the shadow of the mud 
wall with a little glow of pride 
in the triumph of British pluck 
and discipline over the worst 
physical discomforts. Every- 
thing was in order. Horses and 
saddlery, men and baggage, all 
were disposed as they should 
be, ready to spring together in 
marching array at the first 
alarm. 

It was “tea-time’”’ at last, 
and unless one has spent the 
whole day out in the desert 
under a blazing sun, one can- 
not adequately realise what 
“tea-time”’ means. Tommy 
at any time has a vast capacity 
for tea, but on the march it 
has an added gratefulness that 
words fail to describe. On 
that blazing afternoon under 
the palm-trees of El-Khana, 
the great steaming cans that 
were carried round, though they 
might have seemed but to be 
adding heat to heat, were wel- 
comed with an eagerness that 
one would have thought im- 
possible to arouse out of the 
listlessness of a few moments 
before. Refreshed and glad to 
be moving again on the short 
march that would bring them 
to the day’s end and the cool- 
ness of the night, they were 
soon astir. The sun was still 
high in the west, but the ful- 
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ness of its heat was spent, and 
men and horses moved off with 
a briskness and cheerfulness 
reminiscent of the morning’s 
start. Only four miles of the 
day’s march remained, and by 
the time they reached the 
camping-ground, hot, dusty, and 
tired again, the terrors of the 
day were past. That first faint 
and exquisitely grateful fresh- 
ness in the air that comes with 
sundown was just arising, and 
men and horses sniffed it with 
lungs extended and infinite 
delight. 

The brief Eastern twilight 
faded quickly into the ex- 
quisite Eastern night. Out 
under the sky Bransome lay 
awake, enthralled by the beauty 
of it. The heavens were a deep 
unvaried blue, unshadowed by 
the smallest cloud. Stretching 
in one vast vault above the 
boundless desert, they seemed 
to dwarf even its vastness into 
insignificance. The great world 
slept, powerless in the darkness 
that only the unmoving bril- 
liance of the stars illumined. 
The earth and all that was 
therein, the discomfort and the 
heat, the joys and sorrows of 
the day, grew small and in- 
significant faced by those. my- 
riad worlds that looked down 
upon them with such calm cold 
majesty. From end to end of 
the sky they blazed, from giant 
constellations, steadfast, ul- 
blinking, to pin-head points of 
light, fitful and uncertain. So 
still it was, it seemed as if the 
earth lay hushed in awe at 
the sublime beauty of it all. 
Only occasionally the neighing 
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of a horse or the barking of a 
village dog round the dying 
camp-fires beyond the palm- 
trees broke the silence. And 
each time they came and went, 
they seemed but to accentuate 
the stillness, a feeble human 
sound thrown out in protest, 
and lost upon the silence of the 
night. Wrapped in the wonder 
of it, Bransome fell at last to 
dreamless sleep. 

The days that succeeded were 
even as the first day. Nothing 
varied the morning and the 
evening march. Nothing miti- 
gated the terrors of the long 
day’s halt. Heat and flies and 
dust and weariness moved with 
them as they marched. The 
desert was unvarying. Each 
march was as the one that 
went before, the same uneven 
track across the sandy plain, 
the same tired scrub on either 
side, the same few and far 
between mud-walled groups of 
huts and clumps of palms. Only 
across the drab monotony one 
thing was changing, ever grow- 
ing more beautiful in varying 
shape and form and light and 
shade, ever inspiring new hope 
and expectation in the little 
company of marching men. 
The outline of the hills towards 
which they moved grew clearer 
day by day, each hour disclos- 
ing some new beauty, and 
slowly opening out to view the 
defile through which they must 
pass onwards to their journey’s 
end. Behind those hills, they 
knew, lay fertile smiling mea- 
dows such as they had never 
seen in all the days of their 
Eastern sojourn, and the 
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thought of them blew cool 
across the hottest march. 

It was on the morning of the 
fifth day that they entered the 
defile. It was a stiff climb for 
tired men and horses, but 
scouts sent on ahead in all 
directions had reported no sign 
of trouble, and they could 
march at ease. The pathway, 
sometimes a narrow track cut 
by the feet of many passing 
mules along the cliff-side, some- 
times a broad road where ten 
could pass abreast, wound zig- 
zag up the pass. The ascent 
told heavily, and many a halt 
was called before the top was 
reached. But as, near noon- 
day, one by one, hot and breath- 
less, the men came through 
the last narrow defile on to the 
open plateau, the memory of 
the toil and discomforts of the 
road fell from them. For here 
at last was surely the promised 
land. Before them, shut in by 
long low ranges of hills on either 
side, lay a broad open stretch 
of pasture, tree-clad, well- 
watered, green with a life- 
inspiring freshness to eyes 
seared with the dust of the 
desert. There were few who 
did not view it with a quick 
intake of the breath. So sharp 
the contrast with what had 
gone before, its sudden beauty 
was almost overwhelming, and, 
the order to halt given, tired 
men sank down with exclama- 
tions of wonder and relief. 
To others besides Bransome 
came back again the words of 
the Psalmist that seemed to 
sum up in one brief phrase the 
wonder of the scene that lay 
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before them: ‘‘ And the little 
valleys shall stand so thick 
with corn that they shall laugh 
and sing.” Once more, for 
those who had ears to hear, 
and there were few who did 
not hear dimly, uncomprehend- 
ingly, something of the beauty 
of it, after the drabness and 
heat of the plains, that little 
valley of Talmur lifted up its 
welcoming voice and sang. 

Camping just within the de- 
file, Bransome received orders 
to push forward with his men 
at dawn, ahead of the main 
body. They had already been 
five days on the march, and if 
anything was wrong in Talmur, 
there was need for haste. Now 
that the defile had been passed 
and the open plateau reached, 
there was little fear of ambush. 
So at dawn Bransome and his 
company set out eagerly on 
the last march. They would 
be the first to reach Talmur, 
and if there was to be a scrap, 
as almost to a man they secretly 
hoped there would be, they 
would be well in it. So it was 
an amazingly reanimated little 
company that wended its way 
across the meadow-land, that 
made such easy going after the 
heavy desert sand. Even the 
horses seemed to know that 
the end of the journey was 
near, and stepped out more 
surely. It was still hot, but 
as nothing to what they had 
endured, and in the excite- 
ment of the day all the discom- 
forts of the march were for- 
gotten. 

The Consulate stood a mile 
this side of the village of Talmur, 
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and it was high noon as they 
approached it. Hidden by the 
trees in a slight hollow, it was 
not until they were almost 
upon it that it came into view. 
With a thrill of excitement, 
Bransome saw that there was 
no flag flying above it. The 
flag-staff still stood roughly 
broken off half-way. Scanning 
the surroundings through his 
glasses, he saw no sign of life. 
Buildings and compound lay 
silent and seemingly deserted 
in the midday glare. From 
this side the sun beat full upon 
the Consulate, and the long 
veranda that fronted it lay 
white and empty. With quick 
decision Bransome disposed his 
men beyond the compound 
wall, completely covering the 
building on this side. Then, 
scaling the wall, he advanced 
with half a dozen men across 
the compound, and, leaving 
them outside, cautiously en- 
tered the veranda. All the 
jhilmils on this side of the 
house were fastened from with- 
in. Anxious not to make a 
noise and raise an alarm, he 
crept quietly round the farther 
end of the building. 

The sight that met his eyes 
as he turned the corner was 
so utterly unexpected that he 
started back in amazement. 
So apparent was his start of 
surprise that the six men he 
had left behind, closely watch- 
ing him, began to run towards 
him. With a movement of his 
hand he stopped them. What 
he had geen had best be investi- 
gated by himself alone. Of all 
the pictures that he had con- 
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jured up during the long six 
days’ march, this was one that 
had never crossed his mental 
vision. He had been prepared 
for horror, bloodshed, murder, 
sudden death. These would 
have roused all his fighting 
instincts, the object of the long, 
hot, weary march. What he 
saw was almost an affront to 
him and his men, who had 
come so far and at such urgency 
to succour fellow-countrymen 
in need. For a moment he 
stood rooted to the ground, 
and watched unnoticed. In 
front of him was a small 
veranda, evidently on the cool 
side of the house, spread with 
dhurries, and furnished with 
long wicker chairs and tables. 
And in three of the chairs lay 
at ease three Englishmen, with 
drinks in long glasses beside 
them. To Bransome, fresh 
from the hardships of the road, 
and half -expecting to find 
them mangled corpses, they 
looked revoltingly luxurious. 
Hot, thirsty, and weary with 
the effort to save them, their 
utter coolness and unconcerned- 
ness swept him with sudden 
fury. With something like an 
oath he strode in amongst 
them. The three recumbent 
figures sat up in amazement at 
the sudden appearance of the 
angry perspiring apparition. 
For an Englishman to appear 
in their midst without warn- 
ing, out of the blue, was sufii- 
ciently astonishing, but why 
should he be regarding them 
apparently speechless with in- 
dignation and amazement ? 
For a moment there was a 
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dramatic silence. Three aston- 
ished men regarded a fourth, 
who was regarding them with 
no less astonishment. Then 
“Hullo!” said Masson, the 
Political Officer feebly. With 
an effort Bransome pulled him- 
sélf together. After all, it 
might not be their fault that 
they were still alive and well. 

“We thought there was 
trouble here,’’ he said coldly. 

“Trouble?” repeated the 
three men in obvious surprise. 

It flashed across Bransome’s 
puzzled brain that perhaps it 
was all some evil hoax. But, 
looking at the three men still 
fixedly regarding him, it was 
impossible to believe that their 
amazement was not as genuine 
as his. Yet, if it was not a 
hoax, it must surely be some 
horrible mistake. 

Then Masson bestirred him- 
self. Surely this was some 
officer who had gone mad, and, 
wandering the desert under 
some hallucination, had reached 
them here. Such things had 
been known before in the tragic 
story of Mespot. 

** Sit down and have a drink,” 
he said kindly, falling back 
upon that priceless introduc- 
tory phrase that has filled so 
many an awkward pause among 
Englishmen in the East. 

Bransome, tired and thirsty 
as he was, brushed the well- 
intentioned levity aside. Some- 
how he must explain. 

“You said that you were all 
right so long as your flag was 
flying. The plane that flew 
over you a few days ago found 
your flag-staff broken and your 
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flag gone,” he said slowly, 
speaking as if he were accusing 
the three men in front of him. 

“We had an awful storm,” 
said Masson, half guiltily, under 
Bransome’s accusing eyes. 
“The wind blew it down.” 

“But the observer saw the 
flag half in ribbons ; you surely 
didn’t leave it like that,” urged 
Bransome, his mind still search- 
ing for justification for all that 
had been done. 

“We were away for three 
days’ shooting,” Masson ex- 
plained, still more guiltily. It 
was astonishing how Bransome 
accusingly dominated the scene. 

“That explains why there 
was no one about,” said Bran- 
some shortly, glaring about him 
as the whole extent of the hor- 
rible mistake forced itself upon 
him. 

* But why didn’t the ’plane 
descend and inquire?” asked 
Masson, trying to shake off the 
spell and assert himself. 

“Engine trouble,” was the 
terse reply. 

“But why didn’t they send 
out another ? ” 

“None available.” 

Again there was a moment’s 
pause as all four tried to grasp 
the situation. 

“So you came,”’ said Masson 
lamely. 

“Yes—and two hundred 
others. They’re outside.” 

“Good God!” 

Masson collapsed. Matthews, 
one of the assistants who had 
listened in open-mouthed sil- 
ence, sniggered. It was really 
very funny if it didn’t inti- 
mately concern you. 
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“You don’t seem very glad 
to find us alive and kicking,” 
he said facetiously, trying not 
to be mesmerised by Bran- 
some’s quick scowl at him. 
** But as we are, you had much 
better sit down and have a 
drink. Shall I get you one?” 

Again Bransome brushed 
aside the irrelevancy. His brain 
was atill seeking justification 
to minimise the greatness of 
the mistake. 

“But what about your 
note?” he demanded, sud- 
denly remembering, turning 
again to Masson. 

**My note?” repeated Mas- 
son, still dazed with the thought 
of the two hundred men who 
had come so far and so un- 
necessarily to his rescue. 

“The note, asking when you 
could expect us, scribbled on 
the back of a magazine cover, 
and sent in with the vegetables,” 
accused Bransome, feeling that 
here at last was something that 
admitted of no explanation. 

“Good God!” gasped Mas- 
son. So that innocent and 
thoughtless little action of his 
had materially helped towards 
the great mistake. 

“IT sent the vegetables in 
from camp. I had no paper 
by me at the moment,” he 
explained in short, sharp, 
breathless sentences. ‘So I 
wrote on the cover of the maga- 
zine I was reading. It was 
to Donkin, the General’s Adju- 
tant. He was coming out here 
to shoot as soon as he could 
get leave. I merely asked him 
when I should expect him.” 
Bransome’s cup was full. 
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He sank into the chair that 
Matthews had pushed forward. 
The extraordinary combina- 
tion of circumstances was over- 
whelming. All those marches 
in the midst of the heat and 
the desert and the flies for 
nothing. He and his men had 
come on a fool’s errand. The 
little expedition that might 
have furnished so much glory 
turned into a laughing-stock. 
He glared round again at the 
three men who had been the 
unwitting cause of it all. 

Then beside him in the silence 
of utter collapse, he heard the 
sound that is balm to the soul 
of the hot and tired English- 
man in the East—the tinkle of 
ice on glass. At his elbow 
stood a kitmatghar with a long 
full tumbler of foaming beer 
that Matthews with wisdom had 
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speedily ordered. For one brief 
moment came the temptation 
to vent his fury by sweeping 
it off the tray. Then happily 
the ice tinkled again. He was 
very hot. The perspiration was 
streaming off his forehead. He 
was very tired, and surely 
nothing very much mattered 
now. As he stretched out his 
hand to take the drink, for the 
first time the humour of the 
situation dimly struck him. 
He raised the glass, and, first 
looking at it lovingly as only 
a really tired and thirsty man 
can look, he glanced round with 
something of a smile at the 
three men he had so lately 
frowned upon. 

** Well, as you are alive and 
well, confound you,” he said, 
raising the glass to his lips, 
** here’s to you.” 
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BY MOIRA O’NEILL. 


Any book written by the 
author of ‘The Silence of 
Colonel Bramble’ is sure of 
commanding attention. We 
know beforehand that it will 
have style and form, the move- 
ment of life, and a certain 
shrewd penetration; that the 
moment of pathos will not be 
prolonged by an unnecessary 
word, and that an agreeable 
dry humour will lighten the 
general aspect. 

It is always interesting to 
see ourselves as strangers see 
us, and we are not likely to 
be viewed by any foreigner 
with more leniency than by 
M. Maurois, “un étranger qui 
nous connait mieux que per- 
sonne,” one might almost say, 
remembering the compliment 
paid to Matthew Arnold by 
the critic he revered, M. Sainte 
Beuve. Even the friendly M. 
Maurois, however, does not 
spare us the familiar accusation 
of “hypocrisy.”” England, he 
avers, “‘ required from her pub- 
lic schools a generation of 
smooth - tongued hypocrites.” 
But we are so thoroughly ac- 
customed to this charge that 
we hardly resent any more 
than we attempt to under- 
stand it. Probably the French- 
man has the same puzzled 
indifference to our ingrained 
conviction of his ‘“ frivolity.” 
Both qualities, if imaginary, 


have almost the sanction of 
national traditions. 

But why does M. Maurois 
say that “Official England, 
which was the soul of the 
Holy Alliance, believed that 
in combating Napoleon she 
was combating liberalism in 
the purple ”’ ? 

The Ozar Alexander I. was 
the author of the Holy Alliance, 
to which England alone among 
the Allies refused official ad- 
herence, Lord Castlereagh hav- 
ing warned the Regent against 
putting his signature to a bond 
that was all “ mysticism and 
stuff.” Lord Oastlereagh was 
a@ very plain-spoken, unsenti- 
mental, and sometimes over- 
bearing, Minister; but one fails 
to see how he can be charged 
with hypocrisy simply because 
he distrusted the professions 
of celestial disinterestedness 
made by a man whose character 
was @ problem to him, a man 
whose contemporaries believed 
him to have been cognisant 
of the plot for the assassina- 
tion of his own father. The 
character of Alexander I. re- 
mains something of a problem 
to this day; but Lord Castle- 
reagh’s caution was justified by 
subsequent events. 

M. Maurois calls his book 
‘ Ariel : a Romance of Shelley.’ 
The only claim to Romance it 
possesses lies in its being partly 
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fictitious. The events of Shel- 
ley’s life, its main events, at 
least, are recorded ; and never 
was there a life in which the 
main events appear so ugly, 
dark, and deplorable, while 
yet we know that the human 
creature thus tragically en- 
tangled in his own errors was 
not a son of darkness, but of 
light. M. Maurois gives us 
all the events of the poet’s 
life, except those which con- 
cerned him as a poet. His 
‘Ariel’ has nothing to do 
with poetry, except nominally. 
He is only the subject of a 
skilfully-woven tale, told by 
a writer equipped with bal- 
anced judgment, a mocking 
kind of sympathy, and un- 
deniable wit. There is nothing 
of Romance here. But for 
wit it would be hard to better 
the little paragraph about Shel- 
ley’s reception in Ireland, where 
he had gone at the mature age 
of nineteen to preach wisdom 
to the natives, and the need for 
Catholic Emancipation to their 
rulers. 

“The Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance got stoned by 
the galley-slaves whom he 
Wished to free. Shelley was 
greeted with cat-calls when, 
at a meeting of the friends of 
Catholic Emancipation, he af- 
firmed that it was harmful to 
tefuse public employment to 
the Irish, because of their 
teligion, since one religion is 
a good as another. His audi- 
nee much preferred the fanati- 
ism of its persecutors to the 
scepticism of its defender.”’ 

An irony like M. Maurois’, 
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so light and sharply pointed, 
is no common gift, and his 
style, which runs smoothly, 
without emphasis, and with 
an easy finish and simplicity, 
is admirable in its way. Why 
are we not more grateful for 
this accomplished little book ? 
Why do we find its “easy 
humour hard to bear”? Per- 
haps it is written a little too 
much “de haut en bas.” Per- 
haps we are conscious that the 
writer takes too easily—in his 
stride, as it were—the stumb- 
ling-blocks and pitfalls that 
lay in the poet’s way, and 
have caused wiser men to fall. 
The spectacle of his life, how- 
ever presented, is a tragedy so 
desolating that we do not care 
to peruse it in the form of an 
entertaining novel, of more 
brilliancy than feeling. 

This is a matter of taste, it 
may be objected. Yes, it is; 
and so is the presence of a 
skeleton at the feast ! 

Very different is the case of 
Mrs Campbell’s ‘Shelley, and 
the Unromantics,’ a book with 
an awkward name, and of a seri- 
ously interesting nature. Mrs 
Campbell does not write smooth- 
ly or swiftly; her style has 
sincerity and character rather 
than distinction. Sometimes 
she writes impulsively, and 
then it is a case of hit or miss ; 
she may occasionally bring out 
a@ memorable saying, and occa- 
sionally she may relapse into 
a spurt of temper. Both im- 
pulses are genuine, for she is 
engrossed in her subject, and 
not seeking for effects. Inei- 
dentally, it must be admitted 
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that to write of the people 
who formed Shelley’s circle and 
the influences around him, with- 
out ever losing temper, would 
require either a saint or a 
cynic. 

Mrs Campbell’s charge against 
those whom she calls the Un- 
romantics is stated thus :— 

“The poets of the Victorian 
era were true poets, in one 
sense or another, but not one 
was whole-hearted. In almost 
all the English writers, since 
the voices of Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Shelley were in 
their different ways silenced, 
the failure has been a failure 
of the Romantic spirit—the 
belief in man. On some such 
faith depends everything in 
human life that can be called 
romance. But this faith must 
be induced—for faith, as Shelley 
said, is not voluntary; it is a 
passion,—and, most of all, it 
must be justified. A scientific 
age like the present is sus- 
picious of the Romantic atti- 
tude; it does not ask of its 
art that it should nourish a 
Faith in Man; and it mani- 
festly does not believe that any 
art can be instrumental in 
justifying that faith. It might 
do well to set aside the Vic- 
torian interpretation of the 
Romantic Age, and study again 
in a new spirit not only the 
poetical achievement, but the 
personal beliefs, the hard-fought 
battles and artistic aims, 


of Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Shelley.” 

Her main concern is with 
Shelley, his life, faith, and 


poetry. From the beginning 
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he exemplified Wordsworth’s 
sad conception of 


“a heart that had been turned aside 
From Nature’s way by outward acci- 
dents,” 


Except in personal beauty, he 
had no resemblance to any of 
his family; and not one of 
them, except his sister Eliza- 
beth, seems to have been cap- 
able of understanding him. 
Whoever may have given him 
his first instruction in the Chris- 
tian religion managed to convey 
to him the idea of a darkly 
jealous and vindictive Tyrant 
as the arbiter of human des- 
tinies, and the child Shelley, 
who had a strong instinct for 
liberty and justice, very rightly 
refused allegiance to such a 
Deity. It was really in loyalty 
to the Christian ideal, although 
he did not understand it, that 
he rashly called himself an 
atheist ; and the name stuck 
to him for life, and longer. 
Had he lived to-day, he would 
have been called an idealist, 
a Socialist, a spiritualist, and 
all kinds of pet names. But 
those were not the days of 
compromise, and the lad Shelley 
had the most unfortunate habit 
of adopting opinions he did 
not understand ; the more ul- 
popular they were, the better 
he liked them. 

A kind friend lent him, while 
still at Eton, Godwin’s ‘ Politi- 
cal Justice.’ A more unhappy 
loan was never made, even by 
the kindest friend ; for Shelley 
adopted, in deadly earnest, all 
the fine-spun theories which 
Godwin merely wrote about, 
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sitting in his chair. One of his 
theories was the Immorality 
of Marriage; it was deeply 
impressed upon the boy’s mind 
at the age of sixteen. How 
could he know that Godwin 
was twice married ? How could 
he know that the day was 
coming when he would earn 
Godwin’s hatred by carrying 
out his own theory with God- 
win’s daughter ? 

All through his life these 
things happened with Shelley. 
He would actin strict accordance 
with the very latest principle 
ardently embraced by him, 
and he was pained and sur- 
prised at being called a wicked 
wretch in consequence. He 
never quite grasped the melan- 
choly idea that in other people’s 
minds principles were not usu- 
ally supposed to be carried out 
to inconvenient lengths in prac- 
tice; and that this, as George 
Eliot once remarked, “is the 
great safeguard of society.” 
But then he never realised 
clearly what was in other 
people’s minds, his own was 
80 much excited. They sur- 
prised him as much as he sur- 
prised them, and pained him 
a good deal more. He was a 
born rebel, an angel-faced Jaco- 
bin, a sensitive, affectionate, 
thoroughly disinterested revolu- 
tionary—and all before he was 
eighteen. This precocious de- 
Velopment was a real misfor- 
tune, but what can be done 
With a boy who will do nothing 
but read and write, walk and 
talk? It ended in his being 
summarily expelled from Ox- 
ford, for a miserable atheistical 
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pamphlet, along with his friend 
Hogg; and then began the 
long hopeless conflict with his 
father, who shut him out from 
home, left him lonely and 
almost penniless in London, 
and was filled with rage and 
astonishment when he heard 
that his hopeful son of nineteen 
had run away with a school- 
girl, a publican’s daughter, and 
married her in Scotland. 

It was Shelley’s fate in life 
that his best actions should 
shock his friends as much as 
his worst actions should gratify 
his enemies. This foolish elope- 
ment with poor little Harriet 
Westbrook was much to his 
credit, but not at all accordant 
to his wishes. He was success- 
fully mancuvred into it by 
the girl’s relations, who were 
triumphant over getting her 
married at sixteen to the eldest 
son of a baronet, and heir to 
an entailed estate. The help- 
less fury of his father was in 
due proportion to the satis- 
faction of his father-in-law ; 
but eventually they made an 
allowance to the young couple, 
who started thus in life, won- 
derfully good-looking, entirely 
inexperienced and deeply igno- 
rant. 

Nothing could prove the igno- 
rance of Harriet better than 
her insisting on having her 
elder sister Eliza to live with 
them from the beginning. Per- 
haps it was Eliza who insisted 
most effectively, for Harriet 
was not a strong-willed char- 
acter. On the other hand, 
Shelley was anxious to induce 
a former friend of his own, a 
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hard-faced schoolmistress with 
revolutionary opinions, whom 
he called his ‘‘soul’s sister,’ 
to come and help him to mould 
his young wife’s character. She 
hesitated for some time, but 
at length she came and stayed 
in earnest, for so long indeed 
that he paid a round sum to 
get rid of her. 

There was seldom a man 
whose friends were so expen- 
sive to him as Shelley’s; he 
was always giving them money, 
usually borrowed money. But 
one does not hear that he often 
received anything in return, 
except abuse. Sometimes we 
admire his generosity, but occa- 
sionally we are impatient at 
his wrong-headedness, his quick 
revulsions of feeling, and that 
strange want in him which 
cannot be called by any other 
name than a want of manliness. 

His conduct as regards his 
friend Hogg, after Hogg’s be- 
haviour to Harriet, is an in- 
stance of this. Shelley forgave 
Hogg with angelic readiness, 
and ardently desired that they 
should all three remain on the 
same terms as before, even 
inviting Hogg to stay with 
them again at Keswick. This 
was unpardonable folly; but 
Shelley could never understand 
when his conduct was such as 
to shock men of the most 
ordinary decency of feeling. 
He was either above or below 
all that. He had no reserve ; 
he was unfit for a man’s re- 
sponsibility, and certainly was 
much too young for a husband. 

But his confidence in him- 
self and in the coming reign 
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of Reason was unabated. Like 
many young people of his age, 
he wanted to reform the world, 
and was in a hurry to begin; 
but saw no reason why he 
should try to understand the 
world first, for that is a long 
and troublesome matter. He 
hated the studies of history 
and of jurisprudence equally, 
and never looked at a news- 
paper. But, unlike most young 
people of his age, the desire 
to reform the world lasted, and 
grew stronger throughout his 
life; it was no passing whim 
of youth. Cruel as the world 
proved to him, he kept to the 
end his amazing belief in the 
possibilities of human nature. 
“My son, get knowledge, 
and with all thy getting, get 
understanding.” This counsel 
of Solomon’s was given to 
Shelley by Sir Walter Scott, 
with a degree of discernment 
almost uncanny. About this 
time he had sent Scott some 
of his juvenile effusions. Scott 
wrote a long and charming 
letter to the unknown youth, 
from whose raw verses he had 
apparently been able to gather 
so much knowledge of his 
correspondents failings that to 
the advice of Solomon he added 
his own recommendation that 
Shelley should choose classical 
models. Scott cannot have 
been aware that he was giving 
him the two pieces of advice 
that he needed most in all the 
world. Neither can Shelley 
have been aware that in dis- 
regarding them he was doing 
violence to his nature and his 
destiny. 
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“He decided that Reason 
was the only sure weapon 
against Intolerance. He soon 
became the advocate of one 
of those mechanical schemes 
of society in which there was 
no room for either Christianity 
or classics.” 

At this time he was not a 
poet, or aiming at poetry. He 
believed that he could wield 
some reforming power politic- 
ally, and he was as ready to 
cross the Channel to Ireland 
and preach Catholic Emancipa- 
tion in Dublin, as he was to 
return in a hurry to Wales 
and help an energetic country 
gentleman of Oarnarvonshire 
in building an embankment to 
reclaim his land from the sea. 
Fighting the sea was an occu- 
pation quite congenial to Shel- 
ley, and he laboured faithfully 
at it during long winter months, 
while the original designer of 
the embankment desisted and 
retired from the scene. Fin- 
ally, Shelley retired too, in 
consequence of a sudden scare 
about being assassinated, which 
caused him to write wildly to 
his publisher— 

“Oh, send me £20, if you 
have it! I have just escaped 
an atrocious assassination. You 
will perhaps hear of me no 
more.’’ 

His publisher sent the £20, 
and Shelley and Harriet fled 
from Wales without delay. He 
was subject to very strange 
fears, sometimes amounting al- 
most to hallucinations. A good 
adviser or a kind friend at this 
juncture in his affairs might 
have given him invaluable help, 
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but he had no such friend, and 
was too much in the hands of 
feather-headed or designing 
women. His father had prac- 
tically abandoned him. 

During their stay in Cumber- 
land the young couple received 
some kindness from the ever- 
friendly Southey. That ex- 
cellent man and reformed Re- 
volutionary, busily engaged in 
the support of his own and 
other people’s families, found 
time to extend his hospitality 
and sympathy to Shelley, who 
on his side seemed to waken 
in the older man “‘a memory 
of something lost.” 

** Here is a man at Keswick,” 
wrote Southey, “‘ who acts upon 
me as my own ghost would do. 
He is just what I was in 1794. 
. . . I daresay it will not be 
very long before I shall succeed 
in convincing him that he may 
be a true philosopher, and do 
a great deal of good with 
£6000 a year. . . . God help 
us! the world wants mend- 
ing, though he did not set 
about it exactly in the right 
way.” 

Sympathetic and persuasive 
as Southey was, he failed. 
From the moment that Shelley 
realised Southey’s opposition 
to the cause of Catholic Eman- 
cipation and Parliamentary Re- 
form, he looked upon him as a 
backslider, almost a renegade. 

“Oorrupted by the world, 
contaminated by custom !” he 
lamented. ‘“‘ But Wordsworth 
and Ooleridge I have yet to 
see.” 

Unfortunately he never saw 
either of them—a fact which 
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Coleridge was generous enough 
to regret. 

“‘Now—the very reverse of 
what would have been the case 
in ninety-nine instances out of 
a@ hundred,” he later wrote to 
a friend, ‘I might have been 
of use to him, and Southey 
could not; for I should have 
sympathised with his poetics, 
metaphysical reveries, and the 
very word metaphysics is an 
abomination to Southey, and 
Shelley would have felt that I 
understood him. His discus- 
sions—leading towards Atheism 
of a certain sort—would not 
have scared me; for me it 
would have been a semi-trans- 
parent larva, soon to be 
sloughed, and through which 
I should have seen the true 
image—the final metamorpho- 
sis. Besides, I have ever 
thought that sort of Atheism 
the next best religion to Chris- 
tianity. .. .” 

“To take this tolerant view, 
it was necessary to have that 
vein of mysticism which both 
Shelley and Coleridge pos- 
sessed, but which Shelley for 
the time had stifled. In later 
life he could regard Christianity 
as at least the next best thing 
to his kind of Atheism. In 
1812, as the world he was 
struggling with cared only for 
the labels on its institutions, 
nothing for their true signifi- 
cance, he had fallen into the 
error of seeing these not as 
they had been or might be, 
but as his age had branded 
them.” 

It will be easily seen that 
Mrs Campbell, in writing of 
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Shelley, takes a very com- 
prehensive view of his period, 
and looks on the young poet 
himself with a mixture of ten- 
derness and entertainment. Her 
quotation of “the next best 
thing,” as it lay between Cole- 
ridge and Shelley, conveys an 
inference of humorous wisdom 
very far beyond the reach of 
M. Maurois’ mocking wit. It 
conveys, besides, to the reader 
@ persuasion that the mind 
capable of such insight can 
be trusted to give a fair im- 
partial account of the sad, 
confused, and disgraceful period 
of Shelley’s life when, under 
the influence of a sudden, 
overpowering passion for Mary 
Godwin, a beautiful girl of 
seventeen, he deserted his wife 
and child, and fled with his 
new tmnamorata to France. Mrs 
Campbell, one may be certain, 
would thankfully have been 
spared the investigation not of 
the facts, but of the cloud of 
spurious gossip and calumny 
that has overshadowed and 
darkened the facts. This cloud 
she very rightly leaves to dis- 
perse itself, and relates nothing 
but what is clearly known of 
the sad sequence of events. 
Shelley’s marriage had not 
been a happy one. His wife 
Harriet, a very pretty, well- 
meaning, and thoroughly com- 
monplace girl, had become dis- 
contented with the insignifi- 
cance of her lot, and jealous 
of Shelley’s new friends, 4 
family of very agreeable, edu- 
cated, and appreciative people, 
who were really kind to Shelley, 
and did their best to include 
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his wife in the kindness. But 
she declined to be included, 
and at the instigation of her 
elder sister, who from the 
beginning had been the evil 
genius of their unfortunate 
wmion, she left her husband 
alone in their home, and went 
away with her sister and child 
to mark the extent of her dis- 
pleasure. It was a case of 
quite ordinary and undignified 
matrimonial huff; but its con- 
sequences were as unforeseen 
as they were tragical. Mary 
Godwin, as beautiful as Harriet, 
and with twice the intellect 
and fores of character, was 
determined to take Shelley 
away from his wife, and she 
succeeded. Harriet returned 


home, wept, and implored in 
vain, Godwin’s reproaches were 
also vain. It was he who had 
first taught Shelley to despise 


the sacredness of marriage. 
Shelley and his own daughter 
believed his teaching, and acted 
on it; and thus did the phil- 
osopher find his curse coming 
home to roost. Unfortunately, 
it could not roost on himself 
alone. 

Comment and dogmatic judg- 
ment are needless where our 
oly duty is to note the 
consequences, § remembering, 
Whether we note them with 
pity or contempt, that “ con- 
sequences are God’s commen- 
taries.”” 

Nothing could have been 
farther from the grand manner 
than Shelley’s second elope- 
Ment, which was encumbered, 
48 usual in his case, with a 
sister or half-sister—for rela- 
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tionships in the Godwin family 
were complicated. Past ex- 
perience had not warned him 
sufficiently to prevent his again 
domesticating an angel of strife 
in the shape of this half-sister, 
who never took her departure 
entirely from his hearth. In- 
stead of a romantic glamour, 
there is a shade of the sordid 
and grotesque thrown over all 
his youthful adventures, which 
we can hardly read of without 
@ rueful smile and a com- 
punctious feeling that this at 
least is undeserved ; for what- 
ever were Shelley’s faults, he 
was the least sordid of human- 
kind. In his misery at aban- 
doning Harriet —for of his 
misery there is no doubt what- 
ever—he had left almost all 
his money at her disposal ; 
and on his speedy return from 
France with his new “‘ ménage,”’ 
he found that she had disposed 
of it so thoroughly that he had 
hardly anything left to live 
upon, and he also found that 
she was indisposed to help him. 
This surprised him, and he 
was yet more surprised to learn 
that people took a very dis- 
paraging view of his conduct ; 
even, as he pathetically pro- 
tested, people who knew him ! 
Godwin was too deeply shocked 
to see his daughter again, or to 
dream of forgiving either of 
them ; he could only mark his 
sense of their atrocious con- 
duct by extorting sums of 
money, haughtily and continu- 
ously, from both of them, to 
the end of his life. 

After a period of much misery 
and humiliation, after being 
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pursued by bailiffs, and hunted 
from one dreary lodging to 
another, till he one day asked 
a friend, “‘ Do you think Words- 
worth could have written such 
poetry if he had ever had deal- 
ings with money-lenders ? ’’—the 
news reached him in January 
1815 of his grandfather’s death. 
He immediately made a visit 
to his home, his last visit there ; 
but was not admitted, and sat 
reading ‘Comus’ on the door- 
step, while his grandfather’s 
will was being read by the 
family within. This will made 
him heir after his father’s 
death to nearly a quarter of 
@ million pounds, on condition 
that he should entail the whole 
estate upon his own eldest 
son. This he refused for the 
second time to do, from a 
purely conscientious motive. 
He disbelieved in the law of 


primogeniture—a most unusual 
form of scepticism in an eldest 


son. His father had en- 
deavoured on a former occa- 
sion, when Shelley was in 
urgent need of money, to per- 
suade him into some such 
agreement, and had requested 
the help of the Duke of Nor- 
folk to convince his strangely 
obstinate son. The elder Shel- 
ley was just the man to believe 
in the force of ducal argu- 
ments, but his son replied with 
equal dignity and candour to 
the well-meant interference— 
“T sincerely regret that any 
of your valuable time should 
have been occupied in the 
vain and impossible task of 
reconciling myself and my 
father. . . . I was prepared 
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to make my father every reason- 
able concession, but I am not 
so degraded and miserable a 
slave as publicly to disavow 
an opinion I believe to be 
true. Any man of common- 
sense must plainly see that a 
sudden renunciation of senti- 
ments seriously taken up is as 
unfortunate a test of intel- 
lectual uprightness as can pos- 
sibly be devised.” 

Nobody admired this despiser 
of self-interest. For his re- 
jection of their travesty of 
Christianity they called him 
bad; but for his rejection of 
an eldest son’s privileges thus 
offered to his necessity, they 
called him mad; and from 
this attitude of mind his family 
and their intimates never varied 
during his lifetime. By ne- 
gotiations, which lasted for 
some months, an arrangement 
was made through which Shel- 
ley, renouncing his brilliant 
future prospects, received al 
income of £1000 a year. 

It was not nearly enough to 
satisfy the demands of Godwin, 
the really important person, 
whose rapacity grew stronger 
with advancing age, till the 
year came when he succeeded 
in extracting over £4000 from 
Shelley, whom he did not hesi- 
tate to designate as “this 
flagrant and disgraceful per- 
son ” in a letter to his daugh- 
ter, intended for Shelley’s 
perusal. 

All things considered, it is 
not surprising that Shelley be- 
gan to think life would be 
easier out of England with its 
atmosphere of darkness, damp, 
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and disapproval; and he with- 
drew to France and. the lake 
of Geneva. Very soon Byron, 
another outcast from society, 
arrived there; and the two 
poets spent much time to- 
gether, exploring the moun- 
tains, discussing poetry, and 
boating on the lake. Shelley’s 
opinion of Byron was far from 
flattering: he described him 
as “‘an exceedingly interesting 
person,” and yet, unfortunately, 
“a slave to the vilest and most 
vulgar prejudices, and as mad 
as the winds.” He reserved 
his admiration for Byron’s 
poetry and his powers of swim- 
ming. Of Shelley himself, his 
boatman related that— 

“He was in the habit of 
lying down in the bottom of 
the vessel, and gazing at heaven, 
where he would never enter.” 

To this period of his life 
belong the ‘‘ Hymn to Intellec- 
tual Beauty” and “ Mont 
Blanc,” poems far beyond any- 
thing he had yet achieved, 
both in their inspiration and 
melody. It was not long before 
the exiles were again in Eng- 
land, resolving to find some 
settled home there ; but before 
they could succeed, there oc- 
curred two most tragical deaths 
by suicide, which served to 
revive and intensify all the 
opprobrium under which Shelley 
already suffered. The first was 
the suicide of Godwin’s step- 
daughter, Fanny, a gentle and 
unhappy girl; the second was 
that of Harriet, Shelley’s wife, 
who, after his desertion and 
the unkindness*‘of her own 
family, had fallen into utter 
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degradation, and finally in de- 
spair or remorse had thrown 
herself into the Serpentine. 
Shelley himself was obliged to 
see and recognise his wife’s 
body, and to know that his 
own two children were to be 
placed under the care of 
strangers, as the law considered 
him unfit to be their guardian. 
This public disgrace and private 
sorrow left a mark on him 
which he bore till his death. 
He never acknowledged him- 
self to blame, but it must be 
remembered that he could not 
do so without including another 
person in the disgrace—namely, 
Mary Godwin, who considered 
that she had done nothing to 
be ashamed of, as she had 
merely acted on the principles 
inculeated by her revered 
parent, the author of ‘ Political 
Justice.’ As soon as possible 
after Harriet’s death, Shelley 
married Mary Godwin, and 
they again left England for 
Italy with their two children, 
one of whom died an infant 
very soon afterwards, and the 
other at the age of three died 
in Rome. 

It was a changed Shelley 
who lived, and learned, and 
wrote poetry in Italy for the 
few years that remained to 
him of life. His youth had 
been spent in active political 
agitation, in the absorption of 
many and contradictory philo- 
sophical systems, and in elo- 
quent denunciation of men and 
things as they are. His poetical 
works had been few and fitful, 
and not considered very seri- 
ously by himself any more than 
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by others, except, of course, 
when scandal lent its never-fail- 
ing interest, as to the youthful 
Oxford pamphlet, so afterwards 
to ‘Queen Mab.’ It was in 
the strife of politics that he 
had taken himself seriously ; 
and now he definitely aban- 
doned politics, and recognised 
that life is too wide and com- 
plicated a thing to be contained 
within any rigid philosophical 
system. His own sorrowful 


experience had taught him this. 
He no longer attacked Chris- 
tianity, or maintained that 


‘* Tous les rois et tous les prétres 
Sont des fripons et des trattres.” 


Rather slowly he came to the 
conclusion that poetry was the 
real world in which he was at 
home. The blue skies of Italy 
were his inspiration. In the 
warmth and sunshine his mind 
expanded, and his dreams took 
shape, and colour and music 
from the sighing pine-forests 
of Pisa, and the rhythmical 
fall of sea-waves on the beach 
at Naples. No poetry has such 
strangely ethereal music as 
Shelley’s, none is so irradiated 
with the light of dreams. Its 
joy is “an unbodied joy,” like 
his own skylark singing at 
heaven’s gate, but its sorrow 
is the heaviness of earth, and 
makes one remember him, as 
the boatman said, lying in his 
boat, “‘ gazing at heaven, where 
he would never enter.” Pos- 
sibly no other poet gazed so 
constantly on the clouds, or 
was so filled with their imagery. 

“I take great delight,” he 
wrote, while staying one sum- 
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mer at the Bagni di Lucca, 
“in watching the changes of 
the atmosphere here, and the 
growth of the thunder-showers 
with which the noon is often 
overshadowed, and which break 
and fade away towards even- 
ing into flocks of delicate clouds. 
Our fire-flies are fading away 
fast; but there is the planet 
Jupiter, who rises majestically 
on the right in the forest- 
covered mountains to the south, 
and the pale summer lightning, 
which is spread out every 
night, at intervals, over the sky. 
No doubt Providence has con- 
trived these things, that, when 
the fire-flies go out, the low- 
flying owl may see her way 
home.” 

Shelley’s letters, written from 
Italy to his few friends in 
England, are among the best 
letters that were ever penned. 
For some reason Mrs Campbell 
has included but very few para- 
graphs from them in her book, 
which seems a great pity. 
Matthew Arnold, whose de- 
preciation of Shelley’s poetry 
is one of the puzzles of criti- 
cism, considered that his let- 
ters, for their exquisite prose, 
would survive the fame of his 
poems. 

One letter was written to 
his friend Peacock, and gives 
an account of his first visit to 
Pompeii. 

“This scene was what the 
Greeks beheld [Pompeii, you 
know, was a Greek city]. They 
lived in harmony with nature ; 
and the interstices of their 
incomparable columns were por- 
tals, as it were, to admit the 
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spirit of beauty which animates 
this glorious universe to visit 
those whom it inspired. If 
such is Pompeii, what was 
Athens? . ... I now under- 
stand why the Greeks were 
such great poets; and, above 
all, I can account, it seems to 
me, for the harmony, the unity, 
the perfection, the uniform ex- 
cellence of all their works of 
art. They lived in a perpetual 
commerce with external nature, 
and nourished themselves upon 
the spirit of its forms. Their 
theatres were all open to the 
mountains and the sky. Their 
columns, the ideal types of a 
sacred forest, with its roof of 
interwoven tracery, admitted 
the light and wind; the odour 
and the freshness of the country 
penetrated the cities. Their 
temples were mostly hupaithric; 
and the flying clouds, the stars, 
or the deep sky, were seen 
above. Oh, but for that series 
of wretched wars which ter- 
minated in the Roman Con- 
quest of the world, but for the 
Christian religion which put 
the finishing stroke on the 
ancient system, but for those 
changes that conducted Athens 
to its ruin—to what an emi- 
hence might not humanity have 
arrived ! ” 

Shelley now became enthu- 
siastic in the study of the 
Greek poets, which Scott so 
Many years before had re- 
commended to him in his youth. 
The Greek poets, with Shakes- 
peare, Dante, and Calderon, 
made his chief reading. His 
intellect was full-grown, and 
this communion with the im- 
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mortals had its usual effect of 
deepening and revealing to him 
the mystery and the meaning of 
life. Dante, who might have 
seemed, superficially speaking, 
the least “suited” to his type 
of mind, received neverthe- 
less his fervent homage, and 
with deep insight he wrote of 
him— 

‘* His very words are instinct 
with spirit ; each is as a spark, 
a burning atom of inextinguish- 
able thought, and many yet lie 
covered in the ashes of their 
birth, and pregnant with the 
lightning which has yet found 
no conductor. All high poetry 
is infinite; it is as the first 
acorn, which contained all oaks 
potentially.” 

Nothing has ever been said 
of Dante more adequate than 
this, or more original. Per- 
haps only a poet could have 
said it ; yet the humblest lover 
of the ‘Divina Commedia’ 
must recognise instantly the 
truth in that image of the 
words that burn with their 
own light, “instinct with 
spirit.” 

Shelley’s study of the Greek 
poets was probably the second 
strongest influence among all 
those which worked upon him 
in Italy. He felt deeply the 
harmony, the perfect propor- 
tion, the inevitability of the 
Greek drama. He was himself 
no dramatist. This, in spite 
of “The Cenci,” and in spite 
of the form of ‘“‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,” every one will con- 
cede; that he wrote some of 
the most perfect lyrics, and 
three at least of the most 
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beautiful odes in our language, 
no one will deny. There has 
been for long a popular charge 
brought against Shelley’s poetry 
of being vague, profitless, un- 
substantial. “Shelley’s creed,” 
said one critic, “‘means only 
@ vague longing.” Another 
complains that “‘ Shelley teaches 
us nothing and leads us no- 
where, but cries and flies round 
us like a sea-bird.” Matthew 
Arnold’s verdict is only too 
well known, that Shelley is 
a “beautiful and ineffectual 
angel, beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain.” We 
hold that the charge is “ not 
proven.” ‘‘ Vague ” is not the 
right word for that floating 
melody that is hardly caught 
by a dull ear. “ Profitless ” 
can never be said of a poem 
so empty of didactic intention 
and yet so thrilling with beauty 
as the “‘ Hymn of Pan.” ‘“ Un- 
substantial ’’ is an epithet which 
some would willingly apply to 
all those noble conceptions that 
are closest to reality, and 


‘*Give grace and truth to life’s unquiet 
dream.” 


Mrs Campbell is far nearer the 
root of the matter when she 
says that— 

“* The infinite variety in which 
he represents the world, man 
and the elements, sorrow and 
joy, life and death, chance and 
change, has underlying it an 
all-pervading unity, as of a 
single heart animating the 
whole. Man is tameless and 
swift like the wind, and fades 
like the clouds ; the clouds and 
winds rejoice and sorrow and 
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triumph like men; time like a 
sea beats on the human heart ; 
life is death, and death is life ; 
the one remains, the many 
change and pass. The song 
of the skylark is like moon- 
light, and the light of a star 
as the scent of a jonquil; 
music falls upon the heart 
like dew upon a violet ; ‘ music 
and moonlight and feeling are 
one.’ All things are blent and 
kindred. All— 

‘* Interpenetrated lie, 

By the glory of the sky, 

Be it love, light, harmony, 


Odour, or the soul of all, 
Which from Heaven like dew doth fall.” 


It is with no wish to derogate 
from Shelley’s high rank as 
poet that we aver he is not a 
poet for all, his appeal is not 
universal. But he is the poet 
of youth, and he is also the 
poets’ poet. The heart of 
youth thrills to that wonderful 
lyrical passion of his, to his 
soaring music, to his worship 
of the unknown. The poets 
also love Shelley, for theirs 
is the eternal youth of heart, 
and before the rush and the 
daring flight as of an escaped 
spirit, they stand and gaze in 
a@ sweet ecstasy of despair. 
Robert Browning was not easily 
overawed, nor yet Giosué Car- 
ducci, the greatest Italian of 
the Victorian age, and both 
these poets named Shelley with 
bated breath. It was not only 
the attraction of an opposite ; 
undoubtedly they felt in him 
some divine essence of perfec- 
tion by themselves unattain- 
able. Possibly it was because 
Shelley is the most unearthly 
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of poets, while Browning and 
QOarducci worked in a very 
different medium; their con- 
cern was with the human, the 
dramatic, and the concrete. 
Shelley’s concern was less for 
human beings than for 
humanity. 

“The most important of his 
beliefs, the motive power of 
his life and work, was his im- 
mense faith in man... . With 
Plato, Shelley had far more in 
common than with any other 
...and two of the ideas 
which recur most frequently 
in his prose and poetry are 
essentially Platonism—though 
they were probably not de- 
rived from Plato, whom Shelley 
did not study deeply till long 
after his early speculative days. 
These were the belief that life, 
as man knows it, is only an 
unreal show or a dream; and 


the conception of some all- 
pervading Spirit of Reality 
dwelling behind this painted 


veil of life. But the likeness 
between Shelley and Plato was 
deeper than this; there is a 
profound resemblance in their 
whole outlook. Shelley is a 
Plato spoiled, or Plato réussi, 
according as one values most 
philosophy or poetry. Both 
were inspired almost entirely 
by what Jowett calls, ‘the 
passion of the idea’; both 
seemed to see life not in its 
transient and imperfect form 
80 much as in its eternal 
Télation to the future and the 
ideal, and to value it for the 
unrealised (but not unrealisable) 
more than for the actual. Both 
hot only taught but vividly 
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felt that between the shadow- 
life on earth and the immortal 
world of ideas there was only 
a mist of ignorance or error 
which any man might dispel 
at any time—if he had snuffi- 
cient wisdom, according to 
Plato, and according to Shelley, 
sufficient love. For both the 
possible was the foundation of 
the actual, and the abstract 
perfection of the human char- 
acter a reflexion from the actual 
perfection of the divine.” 

It is easily seen that Shelley 
had moved a long way ahead 
of the superficial infidelity of 
his youth. He had never been 
a Materialist; and once, at 
least, in his later years he 
spoke to a friend as if he were 
a believer in Christianity. His 
words were— 

** Assent to the supernatural 
part of it is merely technical. 
Of the moral doctrines of Chris- 
tianity I am a more decided 
disciple than many of its most 
ostentatious professors.” 

This was strictly true. We 
have many testimonies to Shel- 
ley’s character from the friends 
who knew him in Italy, and 
spite of Mrs Campbell’s caustic 
comments on the characters of 
these friends themselves—or 
rather perhaps on account of 
them—we are the more im- 
pressed by their united wit- 
ness to Shelley’s gentleness and 
generosity, his candour and 
perfect courtesy, the unsel- 
fishness of his sympathy, and 
his readiness to help all who 
needed his help, quite irre- 
spective of their deserving. 
These things are the essence 
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of the Christian character ; and 


when we hear from a man 
possessing the concentrated sel- 
fishness of Lord Byron that 
Shelley was ‘“ the least selfish 
of men—a man who has made 
more sacrifices of his fortune 
and feelings for others than 
any I ever heard of,” we 
cannot help believing him. It 
Was no casual expression of 
opinion, for Byron repeated 
his conviction in a letter written 
soon after Shelley’s death. 

“You were all brutally mis- 
taken about Shelley, who was, 
without exception, the best and 
least selfish man I ever knew. 
I never knew one who was not 
a beast in comparison.” 

His conduct towards the best 
man he ever knew was strangely 
equivocal; but Shelley, for all 
his admiration of Byron’s 
genius, was never in the least 
deceived about his character. 
He only made the mistake of 
trying to engage Byron’s sym- 
pathy for others; for Leigh 
Hunt in particular, his un- 
fortunate friend, who had to 
suffer the consequences of de- 
pending on Byron’s fickle kind- 
ness. 

The other friends of Shelley’s 
Italian days were, two of them, 
old friends in England, Hogg 
and Peacock; and two whom 
he never met till the last few 
months of his life, Trelawny 
and Edward Williams. Hogg 
was his old undergraduate com- 
panion of Oxford days, who 
had been expelled for defend- 
ing him, who had stuck to 
him, behaved well, then be- 
haved badly, repented, quar- 
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relled, and returned to his 
allegiance. Never were two 
men more unlike than Shelley 
and Hogg, but the love between 
them was of a passionate sin- 
cerity, strange as it may ap- 
pear, for Shelley had a power of 
forgiveness almost superhuman, 
and Hogg knew this. 

His ‘ Life of Shelley’ rather 
naturally omitted the facts 
about their quarrel and his 
own fault, yet “in other re- 
spects, down to the smallest 
detail, it seems the product of 
@ memory on which time was 
powerless. It was written, not 
from notes, but from the heart, 
nearly half a century after 
those days at Oxford which it 
describes, yet we are told the 
very cut and colour of Shelley’s 
clothes and the binding of his 
books.” Hogg had hardened 
with the passing years into a 
narrow-minded materialist, but 
that early friendship was un- 
doubtedly, as Trelawny de- 
clared, the ‘‘ one bit of romance 
in his life,” and the feeling 
with which such a man recalls 
an early friendship is touched 
with the tenderness he pre- 
serves towards the memory of 
his own youth. 

To Peacock, Shelley owed an 
immense debt. He was a man 
of liberal but not revolutionary 
opinions, a writer of satirical 
romances, an able lawyer, but 
first and foremost an ardent 
and widely-cultivated lover of 
the classics. It was by his 
persuasion that Shelley de- 
voted himself seriously to the 
study of Greek poetry and 
philosophy, and to Peacock 
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he addressed the finest letters 
that perhaps were ever written 
about Italy. On Peacock’s 
memoir of Shelley, Mrs Camp- 
bell remarks that— 

“It is the man of many 
pleasures writing about the 
man of many sorrows.... 
But of such passions as racked 
Shelley, of such consuming 
visitations of poetical imagina- 
tion, of such heroic hope, of 
such desperate faith, he was 
ignorant, even coldly incredu- 
lous.” 

In this Peacock is by no 
means singular. The world in 
general, however it may rhap- 
sodise about such poems as 
happen to be the vogue, is in 
reality “coldly incredulous ” 
of the poet’s stress and strain, 
and looks on his hours of 
creative labour as spent in a 
kind of self-pleasing idleness. 

A very different friend was 
Trelawny, whom they some- 
times called the Pirate, not as 
@ nickname, but as a statement 
of literal fact. He was a wild 
adventurer, who had roved 
over the face of the earth, 
violent in his passions and 
vain of his wickedness, singu- 
larly handsome and singularly 
brutal. He renounced his 
family, his country, and his 
creed for no better reason 
apparently than to gratify a 
Savage temper. No one knew 
how many wives he had mar- 
ried, or why, or where he 
married them; but they dis- 
appeared. He would ride a 
good horse to death with per- 
fect indifference, and take as 
much pleasure in cold-hearted 
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bloodshed as a Chinaman. “ He 
betrayed his own country, join- 
ing a privateer, from which, in 
aid of the French, he assisted 
in sinking an English ship 
and drowning her crew. He 
had no shame on account of his 
treachery.”’ In fact, he seemed 
incapable of shame. These ex- 
ploits are not the calumnies of 
some enemy, but are on rec- 
ord in his own autobiography, 
a hideous book which he called 
‘The Adventures of a Younger 
Son,’ and declared it to be a 
“true and particular history 
of my life.”” Possibly he lied, 
but there is no proof of it. 
If he ever professed shame, 
it was in a kind of boast, as 
when he wrote to some one 
after he had narrowly escaped 
being drowned near the Niagara 
Falls : 

“‘T am so hardened in doing 
wrong that it is a pity I was 
not drowned.” Men of his 
stamp, clear-sighted, brilliant 
and unscrupulous, often have 
the wit to disarm criticism by 
making a semi-pathetic con- 
fession like this. It would 
have been quite successful with 
Shelley, for instance, who held 
through life to his early faith 
that 


‘‘Every soul contains perfection’s 
germ.” 


In one thing Trelawny was 
perfectly sincere, in his whole- 
hearted admiration and love 
for Shelley. He actually under- 
stood him, one knows not how. 
But the truth of his insight is 
proved in this observation :— 

“The passions and feelings 
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that link other men together 
had no hold on him. In benevo- 
lence and friendship none could 
excel him. . .. The truth 
was, Shelley loved everything 
better than himself.” 

It is a very remarkable judg- 
ment, coming from Trelawny. 
Shelley, on his side, was not 
nearly so clear-sighted. In 
writing to Leigh Hunt, he men- 
tioned that— 

“You will meet besides with 
a Mr Trelawny, a wild but 
kind-hearted seaman.” 

On closer acquaintance he 
certainly was repelled by Tre- 
lawny; he must have recog- 
nised something hard and vio- 
lent in the ‘‘ kind-hearted sea- 
man,” and the least touch of 
cruelty was unbearable to him. 
But Mary Shelley was not re- 
pelled, either then or later. 
Trelawny took no trouble to 
disguise his past life or char- 
acter; but the ruffian with a 
brow of brass sometimes has 
a strange attraction for women 
of the type of Mary Shelley, 
cold - hearted, over - educated, 
and self-centred. In her mind, 
besides, he was associated with 
the last months of her hus- 
band’s life, and the last service 
that a friend could render. 
Trelawny wrote to her from 
Rome in 1823, describing the 
place where Shelley’s ashes 
were buried in the English 
cemetery :— 

“TIT have just planted six 
young cypresses and four laurels. 
My own stone, a plain slab, 
till I can decide on some fitting 
inscription, is placed on the 
left hand. I have likewise dug 
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my grave, so that when I die, 
there is only to lift up my 
coverlet and roll me into it. 
You may lie on the other side 
if you like.”’ 

This resolution of being 
buried at Shelley’s side he 
never forgot, and fifty-eight 
years afterwards he was actually 
buried there. It is clear that 
Shelley was his one romance, 
the only pure affection that 
had a place in his unnatural 
heart. As a tribute to the 
poet’s character, it is worth 
more than a testimonial signed 
by seven blameless bishops in 
conclave. 

But Shelley had more pleas- 
ure in the society of Edward 
and Jane Williams than in 
Trelawny’s. They were a young 
couple who came to Pisa for a 
while, and afterwards shared 
the Casa Magni with Shelley 
and his family, till poor Wil- 
liams, a sailor, was drowned 
with Shelley, when the Ariel 
capsized in the bay of Spezzia. 
Jane Williams, to whom Shelley 
wrote more than one ex- 
quisite lyric, returned with 
Mary to England, and lived 
for some time with that un- 
fortunate and most enigmatical 
woman, of whom Mrs Campbell 
says— 

““Mary Shelley was deeply 
reserved, but with that odd 
sort of reserve which is some- 
times uncannily lacking in re- 
straint. A kind of self-con- 
sciousness pervaded the very 
recesses of her soul. We feel 
that she was distant even with 
herself. The harrowing pages 
of her journal from the time 
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of Shelley’s death almost till 
her own are loaded with self- 
criticism, self-analysis, repres- 
sion, and exhortation ; her un- 
sleeping and self-centred grief, 
conscious of itself, and of her 
weeping, pours out like a tragic 
actor monologue after mono- 
logue, which are never quite 
spontaneous for all their bitter- 
ness and hard despair, nor 
deeply moving for all their 
manifest courage and pain. We 
pity, but we do not share her 
grief; it is a too frozen pas- 
sion. But it arrests us as one 
more testimony to that power 
in Shelley which made all who 
had known him feel after his 
death that they had lived in 
the presence of some godlike 
being.” 

This was, in fact, the effect 
of his gentleness and generosity, 
his simple ascetic life, and the 
magnanimity which made him 
so ready to forgive, slow to 
condemn, quick to respond to 
every claim of human sym- 
pathy. In one thing, however, 
he was less than “ godlike ” ; 
it was in a certain rashness of 
imagination which led him 
sometimes into actual delusions 
and follies, recalling the strange 
frights and fancies of his youth. 
He could invest his friends 
with wonderful and transcen- 
dent qualities, and when they 
proved to be of ordinary faulty 
human-kind, he could regard 
them with equal exaggeration 
as semi-fiends. It was partly 
due to a complete lack of the 
sense of humour in himself, 
involving, as it usually does, 
@ lack of the sense of propor- 
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tion. Like all poets, he was 
susceptible to beauty, and even 
more than most poets to the 
beauty of women. He idealised 
them, and with the enthusiasm 
of a born worshipper endowed 
them with the highest qualities 
of his own soaring imagination. 
Now, most women are unpoet- 
ical creatures, but especially 
beautiful women. 


‘Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ‘tis 
true.” 


If we are wise, we shall read 
the lovely poem “Ariel to 
Miranda,”’ and the lyric “ The 
stars will awaken,” without 
wasting much speculation upon 
Jane Williams, to whom they 
were written, and who was 
nothing more or less wonderful 
than a pretty young woman 
with a voice. Another such 
was the young Italian contessina 
Emilia Viviani, whose only in- 
terest for ourselves is that she 
was the inspiration of ‘‘ Epipsy- 
chidion,’’ a marvellously beau- 
tiful love-poem, which glows 
and trembles with a strange 
mystical rapture. Shelley cer- 
tainly lost his head over the 
fair Viviani, if he did not lose 
his heart. The distinction may 
be left to some one of the band 
of busy biographers who feel 
themselves sufficient for these 
things. The circumstances were 
romantic in a curiously con- 
ventional way. There was the 
beautiful girl, the cruel father, 
the unwelcome suitor both 
wealthy and old, and the usual 
convent walls enclosing the 
despairing victim, while Shelley, 
as it were a troubadour, sang 
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beneath them. The illusion 
lasted but a few weeks, long 
enough, however, for the poem 
to be written, and then came 
the familiar cold fit of dis- 
appointment. The lady van- 
ishes in a cloud of disapproval ; 
the poem remains, in a halo 
of glory. 

Yet we agree with Mrs Camp- 
bell that Shelley’s finest poems 
were not those that expressed 
@ personal and passing emo- 
tion, but rather those which 
speak through the voice of 
nature with an appeal to uni- 
versal passion, though it come 
through “the pain of finite 
hearts that yearn ”’—not poems 
like ‘“‘ Epipsychidion,” that is 
to say, but poems like the “‘ Ode 
to the West Wind ” and “ The 
Cloud.” We do not rank 
** Adonais ”’ with either of these, 
simply because its place is not 
in any category at all. It is a 
thing apart, of incomparable 
beauty, of divine truth, a 
supreme achievement. Such 
words may sound too strong, 
as well as too indefinite, for 
a literary appreciation. But 
the truth is that ‘ Adonais ” 
does not lend itself to a literary 
appreciation; its beauty is 
too high, too unrelated, some- 
thing as far away from joy 
as from tears. 

There lived, within the 
present writer’s knowledge, a 
true lover of poetry, who could 
not care for any other of 
Shelley’s poems, yet was de- 
voted to ‘‘ Adonais,” and read 
it frequently. These things 
are beyond all rules; _ but 
they make one think, and the 
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chief result of thought is to 
make one modest in judgment, 
Have we not Matthew Arnold’s 
great mistake to remember, 
his undervaluing of Shelley ? 
—and yet it was he who 
warned us in all sincerity to 
beware of “les jugements sau- 
grenus.” 

With most of Mrs Campbell’s 
appreciations we are in full 
agreement, but not with all. 
She is both candid and acute 
in her explanation of the source 
of Shelley’s occasional weak- 
ness. ‘“‘ He could mistake for 
genuine inspiration some pass- 
ing emotional excitement, and 
set to work to write a poem 
which must either peter out 
in a few lines, or expand into 
a@ sentimental and pointless 
rigmarole. In the midst of 
his finest work a similar ex- 
perience sometimes overtook 
him: he became excited by 
some idea actually tawdry or 
irrelevant to his subject— 
and then he would write 
with a chilly sentimentality, 
or long-windedly, or inhar- 
moniously.”’ 

This is excellent criticism, 
and, taken in conjunction with 
her enthusiastic feeling for the 
poet’s height of achievement, 
reminds us of Browning’s con- 
viction that— 


‘‘Naught blinds us less than admira- 
tion, friend !” 


But we do not agree with 
Mrs Campbell’s estimate of 
Shelley’s blank verse, which 
she finds both “ original ” and 
satisfactory. Take this instance 
—chosen without search or 
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pause—from “‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound.” 


“Hark, sister! what a low yet dread- 
ful groan 

Quite unsuppressed is tearing up the 
heart 

Of the good Titan, as storms tear the 
deep, 

And beasts hear the sea moan in inland 
caves. 

Darest thou observe how the fiends 
torture him ?” 


“ Original ’’ or not, can these 
lines give satisfaction to any 
trained ear? Are they, in 
truth, blank verse at all? 
They have no movement, but 
a kind of stagger. In that 
dynamic quality, which is more 
essential to blank verse than 
time is to music, they are 
entirely wanting. But per- 
haps argument is useless when 
it is a question of the ear. 

The next point is one of 
feeling, and that too is difficult 
to conclude. Mrs Campbell 
strangely enough finds in the 
concluding speech of “The 
Cenci” nothing but what is 
prosaic and trivial; she calls 
it “bathos.” But the sim- 
plicity of the words is exactly 
what makes them so piercing, 
and the simplicity of the action 
gives just the pathos of youth 
and innocence, touched with 
that dignity of hopelessness 
which a child in grief will 
sometimes wear. How can 
a one miss the significance 
or— 


** How often 


Have we done this for one another ! 
Now 
We shall not do it any more.” 


But we are all subject to 
Strange lapses of feeling at 
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times, and a kind of deafness 
too seems to afflict people 
intermittently. How otherwise 
can we account for W. M. 
Rossetti’s desire to amend the 
line— 

‘‘Fresh Spring and Summer, and 

Winter hoar”— 


by forcibly inserting the word 
“autumn ” after summer. A 
stern conscientiousness about 
the seasons must have deprived 
him for the moment of his 
sense of hearing. 

Long years ago, when recita- 
tion was in fashion, one had to 
suffer from the insane desire 
that often prompted some rash 
spirit to recite a poem of Shel- 
ley’s. The fact is that the 
human voice is not delicate or 
flexible enough to reproduce 
those modulations, with their 
rise and fall, the soft hurry, 
the sudden pause, then the 
flood of melody. Shelley heard 
these things in the breezes, in 
the hush of the woods, by the 
running waters, and we have 
to let his poems sing them- 
selves to their own music, 
and not drown it with some 
harsh accompaniment of the 
voice. 

Mrs Campbell is earnest in 
pointing out the hard study, 
both of languages and philos- 
ophy, which the poet made his 
daily work. Nearly all great 
poets have been very hard 
workers. Nothing in fact re- 
duces the spirit to such a pro- 
saically dead level as idleness, 
and from the beginning Shel- 
ley’s interests had been many 
and varied. He left behind 
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him prose writings on various 
subjects, of real value, but 
often fragmentary. Mrs Camp- 
bell considers these, and very 
justly, as proofs that his thought 
was far in advance of his age, 
and much more in sympathy 
with our own. It is curious 
that in an essay on the ‘ Diffi- 
culty of Analysing the Human 
Mind ’ there should occur this 
passage, which is like an antici- 
pation of some modern work 
on psycho-analysis. 

“Tf it were possible that a 
person should give a faithful 
history of his being, from the 
earliest epochs of his recollec- 
tion, a picture would be pre- 
sented such as the world has 
never contemplated before. A 
mirror would be held up to 
all men in which they might 
behold their own recollections, 
and, in dim perspective, their 
shadowy hopes and fears—all 
that they dare not, or that, 
daring and desiring, they could 
not expose to the open eyes of 
day. But thought can with 
difficulty visit the intricate and 
winding chambers which it in- 
habits. It is like a river 
whose rapid and impetuous 
stream flows outward; or like 
one in dread who speeds through 
the recesses of some haunted 
pile, and dares not look be- 
hind.” 

In 1822 he was not yet thirty, 
and was at the height of his 
powers. Neither fame nor for- 
tune had come to him, but in 
this there was no disappoint- 
ment, for he expected neither. 
He had something which he 
cared a great deal more about, 
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and that was a boat of his 
own, built at Leghorn under 
the instructions of his friend 
Williams. They had spent the 
winter together at Pisa, and 
in the spring had removed to 
the lonely little seaside village 
of San Terenzo, in the gulf of 
Spezzia, where the two families 
lived together in a large old 
house on the very edge of the 
sea, with a long stone balcony 
looking over the waves. Shel- 
ley was never so happy in his 
life as at San Terenzo. He 
wrote to a friend about a 
week before his death— 

“I still inhabit this divine 
bay, reading Spanish dramas, 
and sailing, and listening to 
the most enchanting music. 
We have some friends on a 
visit to us, and my only re- 
gret is that the summer must 
ever pass, or that Mary has 
not the same predilection for 
this place which I have, which 
would induce me never to shift 
my quarters.” 

Mary was ill and depressed, 
and had other things to think 
of than the beauty of the bay 
and the mountains, their “ olive 
sandalled’”’ slopes, and _ the 
moonlight falling on the sea. 
It is almost impossible that 
she did not realise the danger 
for Shelley of this new boat, 
and his sailing her in a bay 
so subject to squalls, absent- 
minded as he was, not only 
unable to swim, but devoid of 
the most ordinary sense of 
self-preservation. She probably 
trusted to Williams, in the 
blind ‘way that landsmen trust 
@ sailor—as if he could control 
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the dangers of the deep because 
he knows something about them 
—and Williams probably trusted 
to luck. To make matters 
worse, Shelley was quite fear- 
less. He threw himself into 
deep water one day, to see if 
that would teach him to swim ; 
but as he made no effort to 
strike out, and only, as his 
friend said, “lay at the bottom 
like a conger eel,’ there was 
no result. He and Williams 
together built a little coracle 
at San Terenzo, in which Shelley 
would paddle round the shallow 
waters, and into the caves by 
moonlight, and keep himself, 
as he said, “safe from land 
bores.”” This was the only 
safety he provided for. 

In their quiet, poetical, harm- 
less way, they were in truth a 
reckless party. The story is 
well known of how Shelley once 
took Jane Williams and her 
two babies in his coracle and 
far out into the deep water, 
where he fell into a long and 
melancholy reverie, out of which 
he roused himself to say to 
her— 

“Now let us together solve 
the great mystery.” 

Terror gave her wit to remind 
him quietly that Mary would 
be waiting for them on shore ; 
whereupon he sighed heavily, 
and took up his paddle again 
for the unwelcome return jour- 
hey. It would all be funny 
enough if we did not know that 
he was so soon going to solve 
that mystery which from his 
boyhood had haunted him. 

The other sailor, Trelawny, 
who was in charge of Byron’s 
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yacht, the Bolivar, at Leghorn, 
called in at San Terenzo soon 
after Shelley’s boat, the Ariel, 
had arrived, and found them 
all in raptures. He wrote— 

** Williams is as touchy about 
her as if she had been his wife. 
They were hardly ever out of 
her, and talked of the Medi- 
terranean as a lake too confined 
and tranquil to exhibit her 
sea-going excellence. . . . I 
went out for a sail . . . to see 
how they could manage her... 
As usual, Shelley had a book 
in hand, saying he could read 
and steer at the same time, as 
one was mental, the other 
mechanical. ‘ Luff!’ said Wil- 
liams. Shelley put the helm 
the wrong way.” 

This was how they appeared 
to the sailor. Possibly he 
thought exhortation would be 
thrown away upon a person 
who regarded steering as @ 
mechanical process. But Shel- 
ley was happy, divinely happy, 
as he had never been before. 
He wrote— 

“We drive along this de- 
lightful bay in the evening 
wind, under a summer moon, 
until earth appears another 
world.” 

Perhaps for him it was well 
worth while to be drowned as 
the price of such pleasure, 
keener than anything our dull 
faculties can realise. But we 
remember, as Jane did, that 
Mary was waiting on shore ; 
that thought which caused him 
to sigh, and return “mechani- 
cally.” 2 

The end came whenfhe and 
Williams, and a sailor-lad_from 
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Leghorn, were out in the bay 
of Spezzia. A sudden squall 
and a thunderstorm broke over 
the sea together, and no one 
ever knew what happened to 
the Ariel. She was lost, and 
all three were drowned, the 
marvellous poet, his every- 
day kind-hearted friend, and 
the poor sailor-lad. Their 
bodies were washed ashore, 
Shelley’s at Viareggio, some 
few days later, where, accord- 
ing to the quarantine laws of 
Italy, they were burnt to ashes 
on the beach. 

It seems strange to us at 
this day that the death of 
Shelley could pass almost un- 
noticed in England, yet not so 
strange as that his poetry 
could pass unnoticed too. The 
early nineteenth century was 
@ curious age, both in the 
things it admired and in the 
things it neglected. 

We owe Mrs Campbell thanks 
for a very interesting study, 
written with such a breadth of 
view and honesty of intention 
that it cannot fail to be valued 
and remembered long. As for 
her charge against the “‘ Un- 
romantics,’’ as she calls them, 
it is not very well substantiated. 
People may argue endlessly 
about what constitutes the es- 
sence of Romance, but we 
generally find, as here, that 
terms are being used in an 
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arbitrary sense, and that the 
essence of Romance trium- 
phantly eludes them all—a 
result which we cannot too 
joyfully celebrate. Mrs Camp- 
bell has some prejudices which 
she does not conceal, and pre- 
judices make much less inter- 
esting reading than sympathies. 
Fortunately her sympathies are 
allied with a strong sense of 
fairness, and the alliance goes 
far towards making her criti- 
cism sound. Occasionally she 
has flashes of the true imagina- 
tive insight, which is in itself 
a kind of inspiration. The 
brightest of these must be 
quoted last, as it gives the best 
taste of her quality— 

“Great passions, like other 
great things, make men forget 
that they are mortal. ‘ Noth- 
ing great,’ says the chorus of 
the ‘‘ Antigone,” ‘enters into 
the life of mortals without a 
curse.’ So deep is the gulf 
between Sophocles and the Ko- 
mantic writers; above all, be- 
tween Sophocles and Shake- 
speare; for to Shakespeare 
that very greatness is man’s 
one abiding consolation. .. . 
Shakespeare broke away from 
all religious doctrine: locked 


up the articles of his faith in 
his own heart, and poured 
into his works the inexhaustible 
fountain of his love of man and 
his belief in life.” 
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THE HIGHBROWS. 


BY HELEN GRAHAM. 


Mrs DOWNIE, widow of the 
late Headmaster of Peden 
Knowe Primary School, was 
on her way to the Post Office. 

As a rule she avoided it on 
Saturday afternoons, for all 
the “‘clash”’ of the country- 
side then took place there, 
and Mrs Downie was not one 
who cared to mix herself, in 
other people’s concerns. <A 
letter, however, that required 
posting had caused her to 
deviate from custom. 

From the top of the hill 
leading down to the Post Office 
a large poster in the “‘ sweetie ” 
window caught her eye and 
aroused her curiosity. The 
General Election was over two 
months ago, so this could be 
no political announcement, and 
yet the size of the lettering 
suggested information of na- 
tional importance. 

On a nearer view she read :— 


THe ATHENZUM GUILD 
OF PLAYERS 
WILL PRESENT 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY, 
‘TWELFTH NIGHT, 
IN THE 
Prpen Knows Pustic Hatt, 


On Sar. next, 2np Fz, 
aT 7.30 P.M. 


Reserved seats, 2s. 
Unreserved, ls. 


To be had within. 


Shakespeare ! This was 
something new for Peden 
Knowe. Music Hall Com- 
panies, with variety pro- 
grammes, were getting quite 
common in the winter months, 
and last autumn the famous 
melodrama, ‘Blood will Tell,’ 
had brought its thrills to the 
village and, incidentally, to 
Mrs Downie, in spite of her 
prejudice against its title, but 
this was the first time that 
Peden Knowe had been offered 
Shakespeare. 

Mrs Downie was roused from 
her examination of the poster 
by the tinkling of the Post 
Office door-bell and the appear- 
ance of Miss Jameson, the 
doctor’s sister, carrying her 
week-end purchases. 

“Coarse weather, Euphe- 
mia!” Mrs Downie accented 
the name as in Jeremiah. 
Then she pointed a gloved 
hand at the poster. 

“Tm thinking it’s quite a 
good idea to give the village 
something refined and out of 
the common for a change.” 

Mrs Downie felt it incum- 
bent upon her to throw the 
mantle of her approval over 
Shakespeare, seeing that the 
late Mr Downie had always 
set such store by him at reci- 
tations and prize-givings. 

Miss Jameson seemed to hesi- 
tate before replying. She had 
opened her mouth to say that 
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she was not greatly taken 
with Shakespeare, when the 
recollection of Mr Soutar’s out- 
rageous remark stopped her. 

Miss Jameson had told no 
one of that experience of hers 
at the time of the Election 
lest it should get round to the 
ears of her brother. She was 
ashamed now of having been 
beguiled into attending a Social- 
ist meeting. She would never 
have thought of such a thing, 
had it not been for the tales 
Lizzie told her in the kitchen 
about Mr Soutar’s eloquence 
and his daring denunciations. 

“Could ye no get hearin’ 
him a wee whilie, when he 
comes on Friday, juist frae 
the back where folk wadna 
see ye?” 

Such had been the sugges- 
tion that caused Miss Jameson 
to fall. 

It was at the Socialist’s meet- 
ing, then, when he was urging 
the need of educating the 
workers, that he made the re- 
mark which had affronted Miss 
Jameson. 

“As for the so-called edu- 
cated classes,” he demanded, 
and his fierce eye seemed to 
seek out Miss Jameson, where 
she sat in the corner by the 
door, and challenge her, “ for 
what does their boasted culture 
fit them? For mere money- 
grabbing,’ and here he brought 
his fist down on the table. 
“To offer those people the 
beauties of Shakespeare is to 
cast your pearls before swine ! ”’ 

“An awful common way of 
speaking,” was Miss Jameson’s 
first thought when she re- 
covered from the violence of 
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the attack—for she was positive 
it was directed against her and 
all her friends. “And fair 
impudence from a man like 
him—a plumber to trade.” 

The insult had lain locked 
up in the recesses of Miss 
Jameson’s brain for two 
months, but now the men- 
tion of Shakespeare’s name 
brought Mr Soutar’s words back 
in all their offensiveness. Here 
and now was her opportunity 
to refute the charge and give 
the man the lie direct. 

** Ay, indeed! A fine change 
—entertaining, and yet im- 
proving-like.’” Miss Jameson 
spoke with such fervour that 
her companion was quite taken 
aback. She had looked for 
assent but not enthusiasm. 
“And you'll be going your- 
self likely, Janet ? ” 

“Well, I’d hardly got that 
length.”” Mrs Downie felt that 
she was being unaccountably 
rushed and she resented this. 
But an inspiration came to 
her. ‘‘ Maybe we should set 
the example. I doubt Peden 
Knowe folk’ll no turn out for 
Shakespeare in a hurry. It’s 
just music-hall stuff they're 
after. I’m not caring about 
going by myself to the Hall on 
Saturday, but you take a 
ticket, Euphemia, and come 
along with me. The two of 
us ‘ll be fine company.” 

Again, to Mrs Downie’s as- 
tonishment, the invitation was 
accepted with alacrity, and it 
was there and then arranged 
that Mrs Downie should take 
the tickets and call for Miss 
Jameson at seven o’clock on 
the following Saturday night. 
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“See and not forget now, 
Euphemia,” was Mrs Downie’s 
final word of caution from the 
Post Office door. 

Mrs Downie examined the 
tickets rather dubiously when 
she got home. Four shillings 
for two tickets was a lot of 
money. It might be very 
improving, a8 Euphemia had 
said, but . .. her thoughts 
went back to that tense mo- 
ment in ‘Blood will Tell,’ 
when the gambling Marquis 
stepped on to the terrace at 
Monte Carlo, in his perfectly- 
fitting dress clothes, revolver 
in hand. . . . She put the re- 
collection resolutely from her. 
Shakespeare was bound to be 
more of a toss-up, of course, 
but it ought to be very en- 
joyable. ‘Twelfth Night’? 
That wasn’t one that she re- 
membered James mentioning. 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Julius Cesar’ 
—those names came back to 
her without difficulty, but 
‘Twelfth Night’? ... Ifonly 
James were at hand to take a 
run through of the play with 
her! It would be an affront 
to his memory if Euphemia 
found out that she, Janet 
Downie, married thirty - two 
years to a man of literary 
tastes like Mr Downie, had no 
notion what ‘Twelfth Night’ 
was about. 

Suddenly an inspiration came 
to her. Mrs Downie’s brain 
worked normally at a deliberate 
pace, but with spurts of in- 
tuition at times of emergency. 

She opened the parlour door, 
and called across the lobby to 
her little maid in the kitchen. 

“Jeanie, just pull on your 
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overshoes and take my um- 
brella with the crook—no the 
ivory one,—and run down to 
Mistress Anderson’s, above the 
baker, and ask her if she’d 
kindly give me the loan of the 
Shakespeare that her Archie 
got from Mr Downie when he 
left the school. She'll have 
likely put it past, but she'll 
be able to lay hands on it. 
And see and keep it from the 
rain, mind.” } 

Ten minutes later Jeanie’s 
rubicund face, with an added 
polish from wind and rain, 
inserted itself round the door. 

** Mistress Anderson’s real 
vexed, mem; but twa meen- 
utes afore I got up the stair, 
Miss Jameson was in askin’ 
for the loan of the Shakespeare 
ye was aifter, and she’s got the 
loan o’t till Sa’urday furst.” 

This was disturbing news. 
It showed that Euphemia was 
taking the prospect of ‘ Twelfth 
Night ’ seriously, and there was 
every likelihood of Mrs Downie 
experiencing an affront if she 
did not take measures to pro- 
tect herself. 

It was too late to do any- 
thing more that night, but for 
fully an hour after Mrs Downie 
had blown out the light she 
lay awake, reviewing in turn 
all her Peden Knowe acquaint- 
ances who might possess Shake- 
speare’s works complete. 

There was Mrs Moffat, of 
course, wife of James’s suc- 
cessor at the Schoolhouse. She 
would be sure to have a Shake- 
speare—with all her talk about 
Culture, though it was only 
Art Needlework she taught 
before she married. But Mrs 
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Downie had no intention of 
applying there, to have it all 
through Peden Knowe next 
day that “‘Janet Downie was 
up at Mrs Moffat’s seeking the 
loan of a Shakespeare to see 
what it was he had written.” 
No! It was not Mrs Moffat 
who should have the satisfac- 
tion of affronting her, whoever 
else it might be! 

In the early morning, the 
never-failing jet of inspiration 
played right on to the solution 
of the problem. 

She was going into Glasgow 
that day to consult her dentist. 
She would buy a school edition 
of ‘Twelfth Night,’ cloth-cov- 
ered, inexpensive, with helpful 
notes at the end, the kind that 
James always used in class. 

The inspiration materialised 
in a highly satisfactory pur- 
chase, and that same evening 
saw Mrs Downie, still in her 
black vegetable silk jumper and 
town skirt but in easy slippers 
and gold-rimmed glasses, wrest- 
ling with ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 

Jeanie, in the kitchen, was 
quite concerned about her mis- 
tress, and confided her anxiety 
to Miss Jameson’s maid, Lizzie, 
when the latter took a run up 
to see her after supper. 

“IT dinna ken what’s taen 
the auld body. She’s aye 
girnin’ at me for no bringing 
her the ‘ Citizen’ that we get 
wi’ Geordie aff the seven train. 
Gin I tak a wee blink at it 
mysel’, she’s cryin’ on me to 
ken what way it’s no there. 
And here, the nicht, she’s sittin’ 
haudin’ a wee schule-buke in 
her haund, and when I gang 
ben wi’ the paper— 
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“** Ye can keep it,’ she says, 
‘I’m readin’ Shakespeare, and 
I’m no wantin’ ony interrup- 
tions ! ’ 

** Interruptions ! "Deed! It’s 
indigestion she'll get, I’m think- 
in’, fashin’ hersel’ at this hour 
o’ the nicht wi’ schule-bukes 
and Shakespeare, and her wi’ 
a suet-pudden to her supper 
no lang syne.” 

Certain it is that when the 
clock struck ten and Mrs Downie 
placed a piece of wool at the 
close of Act I., Scene 5, she was 
suffering from severe indiges- 
tion of a mental order. 

Those foreign names were 
most confusing and upsetting. 
Orsino, Antonio, Malvolio, 
Valentine, and Viola—she 
would never remember which 
was which. And then, those 
other people with the daft- 
like names that she could re- 


member—Sir Toby Belch and 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek,—their 
talk and behaviour were very 
far from what one would have 
expected of Knights or Baro- 
nets (Shakespeare had not speci- 


fied their exact rank). The 
foreword to the book said that 
this edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays had been most carefully 
edited for the use of schools. 
If so, what must the talk of 
those two shameless men have 
been like before? She was 
surprised—she must admit it 
with all due respect to James’s 
taste—that Shakespeare should 
have allowed himself to write 
the way he had. And all the 
people in the book, even the 
ladies, were one as bad as al- 
other with their dressings-up 
and suchlike carryings - on. 
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There was little enough sense 
and still less shame about them 
all. 
As Mrs Downie put the book 
away in the press, she thought 
of Euphemia likewise strug- 
gling in the morass of Shake- 
speare’s comedy, and wondered 
what kind of a job she would 
be making of it. 

The following night, just as 
Jeanie had sat herself down 
to finish the absorbing breach 
of promise case that had caught 
her eye in yesterday’s ‘ Citi- 
zen,’ a hand suddenly reached 
past her shoulder from behind 
and took the paper from her. 

“Guid sakes alive, mem! 
Whit a fricht ye gie’d me! 
I thocht ye’d be at yir Shake- 
speare readin’ and no wantin’ 
to be disturbed.” 

“T have finished the book,” 
was the grim reply, “and I'll 
thank you for the paper.” 
And with that Mrs Downie re- 
tired with dignity to the par- 
lour and shut the door. 

**T doot the auld ane’s beat,” 
was Jeanie’s terse comment on 
the situation, and she was not 
far wrong. 

After half an hour’s struggle 
beyond the wool-mark, Mrs 
Downie had settled to leave 
‘Twelfth Night’ at the end 
of Act III., and trust to 
Euphemia having given in long 
ago. No doubt when they 
saw the play acted it would 
be easier to follow. 

Saturday evening came round 
in a drizzle of rain, but it 
found the undefeated Mrs Dow- 
nie, encased in waterproof and 
Overshoes, and holding aloft 
the ivory-handled umbrella, on 
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the doctor’s doorstep at seven 
sharp. 

Punctual as she was, Lizzie 
was evidently on the look-out 
for her, for the door opened 
before Mrs Downie had touched 
the bell. The girl was evi- 
dently labouring under sup- 
pressed excitement, and her 
face was wreathed in smiles. 

** Miss Jameson’s expecting 
ye, mem, and she says will ye 
step upstairs juist for a meen- 
ute?” 

Then, as she saw Mrs Dow- 
nie’s gesture of refusal, she 
added confidentially— 

“Miss Macnab (yon’s her 
cousin) has brocht her ‘ fee-on- 
say’ oot frae Glasgie. Ye’ll 
likely have heard” (she was 
now divesting Mrs Downie’s 
unresisting form of her mackin- 
tosh) ‘“‘ that Miss Macnab’s to 
be married on a brither o’ 
Mistress Morrison’s at the hotel. 
M‘Kechnie, they ca’ him. He’s 
in the motor line, and yon’s his 
caur at the gate, and they’re 
tellin’ me he has a hoose wi’ 
braw policies oot Duntocher 
way.” 

Mrs Downie’s impressions of 
Miss Macnab’s fiancé cannot be 
given here. Mr M‘Kechnie’s 
part in this narrative is merely 
to provide an explanation for 
the fact that the two Shake- 
speare enthusiasts arrived at 
the door of the Public Hall 
fully a quarter of an hour 
after the play had begun. 

They were received with frank 
disapproval by the old door- 
keeper. 

“Tits! Ladies! What's 
come ower ye, bidin’ at hame 
till the clavers is near at an 
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end? The lichts are oot, sae 
ye maun juist creep awa to 
yir seats on the left-haund 
side, and watch the step noo.” 

The “ clavers’’ were indeed 
at their height, and on a very 
boisterous note. The quips 
and extravagant jesting on the 
stage were drowned by the 
stamping of feet and laughter 
from the back of the hall. It 
seemed hopeless to the two 
breathless and bewildered late- 
comers to attempt to get an 
inkling of what was afoot. 
It was therefore with relief 
that after ten minutes of up- 
roar the curtain came down 
and made an end of the rioting. 

“‘ That was soon past,’’ sighed 
Miss Jameson when quiet was 
restored. ‘‘ And I didn’t seem 
to have time to take it in. 
But we'll likely catch up with 
the story when it starts again.” 

Mrs Downie was busy taking 
stock of the audience. 

“IT knew fine by the row,” 
she said, with a commiserating 
look over her shoulder, ‘“‘whatna 
kind of a crowd we had at our 
backs. It’s what I feared. 
There’s not a dozen two-shilling 
folk here, Euphemia. Just 
the Moffats, Mr Anderson, and 
the teacher from the Rawns. 
A fair disgrace. The weather’ll 
get the blame, I’m thinking, 
but it’s not the weather that’s 
keeping those back that should 
know better.” 

“The back seats are full,” 
suggested Miss Jameson. 

“Aye! With the halflin’s 
and girls you’ll get at any show 
in Peden Knowe. They’re out 
to have a laugh, but they’ll 
never catch on to a play of 
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this kind. They’re not used 
with Shakespeare.” 

Miss Jameson here thought 
it best to plead guilty herself 
to the latter indictment, and 
confessed that she had made 
an effort to remedy her ignor- 
ance by borrowing Mrs Ander- 
son’s copy of the poet’s 
works. 

“But I didn’t seem to make 
much of the book some way,” 
she added humbly. 

Mrs Downie met Euphemia’s 
confession with an equally hand- 
some avowal. 

“I don’t mind letting on to 
you that I took a run through 
of the play myself a while 
back, to put me in mind of it 
again. I see they’re selling 
programmes at the door, but 
there’s no use in wasting six- 
pence when the names ’ll not 
help you. You're not needing 
to heed the crowd we saw at 
their capers just now—loonies, 
the lot of them. What you’ve 
to watch for is the Countess ; 
what’s this they call her? 
Well, I can’t mind. But it’s 
the Duke she’s after—Orsino. 
And there’s a girl dressed up 
a8 @ page carrying on with the 
Duke. They’re putting out the 
lights. Watch now, and you'll 
see the rest for yourself.” 

As a matter of fact, the 
raising of the curtain revealed 
a stage so dimly lit that it was 
hard to distinguish human 
figures from tree - trunks, of 
which there seemed to be sev- 
eral near the wings. The dark- 
ness, however, seemed to bring 
Mrs Downie satisfaction. 

“This'll be the way it’s 
called ‘Twelfth Night,’” she 
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whispered to her companion. 
“T see the sense of it now.” 

Silence reigned in the body 
of the hall, and Miss Jameson 
was all attention. After a 
prolonged study of the situa- 
tion, she came to the conclu- 
sion that something had gone 
wrong with all the characters 
upon the stage. The ladies 
had each their troubles to un- 
burden across the footlights, 
and, when they had finished, 
it was the gentlemen’s turn. 
All spoke in measured tones, 
rolling their words upon their 
lips, but in the darkness it was 
difficult to distinguish one figure 
from another, and quite im- 
possible to discover the Duke 
that Janet had spoken of. 

During the next interval she 
confided her difficulty to her 
neighbour. 

“The tall gentleman’s beau- 
tiful at the pleading,” she said, 
“and I think he suits the black 
velvet awful well. But I’ve 
never yet got his name.” 

“Yon’s Orsino,” said her 
guide firmly. 

“TI thought it was something 

. else they called him just now, 
but maybe I’m a little dull of 
hearing.” 

“Tt’s no easy seeing for that 
matter,’’ remarked Mrs Downie. 
“It’s a mercy I had my 
stronger glasses with me, but 
I never thought to be needing 
them the way I am.” 

The next act revealed a stage 
even darker than before, and 
Mrs Downie thought it time to 
expostulate. 

“When folks pays money to 
See a Shakespeare play,” she 
announced in a loud whisper, 
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“they expect for to see it. 
We’re no getting as much to 
look at as you'll get in any 
picture-house.” 

Miss Jameson did not answer. 
The beautiful voice of the 
gentleman in black velvet, the 
darkness of the hall, and the 
heat the walk had put her into 
—all these combined to exert 
their soporific effect upon her 
senses and to lull her into a 
state of oblivion. 

Mrs Downie felt it was hardly 
fair that the strain of identify- 
ing characters and keeping a 
grip upon the thread of the 
story should be left entirely 
to her. She was not one, how- 
ever, to give in like Euphemia. 
So she sat grimly through the 
act, upright and observant, 
holding fast to as much of the 
plot as she could remember 
from her reading of the play, 
and steadfastly refusing to be 
side-tracked by vague shapes 
and voices that tried to ob- 
trude themselves upon her at- 
tention. 

Only when the act came to 
an end did she relax and rouse 
her neighbour with an elbow. 

**Euphemia,” she said re- 
proachfully to her shamefaced 
companion. “The mix-up in 
this play makes one fair dizzy. 
It must be near ten, and I'll 
not can get a wink of sleep 
to-night with the way I’ve had 
to use my brain.” 

As if to reward Mrs Downie 
for her fidelity and watchful- 
ness, the next and last act 
revealed itself in a fine blaze 
of light. What is more, Mrs 
Downie had the intense satis- 
faction of “catching up” at 
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long last with Orsino. He was 
revealed in all his ducal splen- 
dour, surrounded by a retinue 
of nobles who addressed him 
alternately as “‘ My Lord ” and 
“The Duke.” It showed how 
right she had been all along 
to cling to the main plot and 
the chief characters, and not 
to allow herself to be confused 
by subsidiary shapes and forms 
outside her ken. 

It was now possible for her 
and Euphemia, with minds at 
ease, to bring discriminating 
comment to bear upon the 
costumes. Indeed, so busy 
were the two ladies discussing 
the possibility of adapting one 
of the dresses—a purple velvet 
—with variations to suit Mrs 
Downie’s figure, that the final 
fall of the curtain caught them 
unawares. 


**Dearieme! And I’ve never 
given them a right clap yet,” 
exclaimed the apologetic Miss 


Jameson. “ But, then, I never 
seemed to catch up with them 
from the start, as you did, 
Janet.” 

The two friends parted at 
the doctor’s door. 

** Euphemia,” said Mrs Dow- 
nie, and her tone was strongly 
reminiscent of the late Mr 
Downie’s when returning thanks 
after a limelight lecture, “‘ this 
has been a fine experience—a 
rare treat. But what’s vexing 
me is the poor turn-out Peden 
Knowe made to-night. At the 
Guild Meeting on Monday I’ve 
a mind to let those that should 
have been there know what I 
think, and another time they'll 
maybe no leave it to you and 
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me to set an example to the 
riff-raff of the place.” 

Mrs Downie did not wait until 
Monday to carry her intention 
into effect. At the “ skailing ” 
of the Kirk she gave full vent 
to her appreciation of Shake- 
speare’s masterpiece (for so she 
classed it), and her surprise 
at the small number of her ac- 
quaintances present the previ- 
ousnight. Miss Jameson, stand- 
ing by, could only wish that 
Mr Soutar were there to hear 
Janet’s enthusiasm, and to re- 
tract his unmerited insult. 
** Pearls before swine,” indeed ! 

But now, as Miss Jameson 
made her way to the Guild 
tea-party at the Manse, she 
found herself wishing that the 
exuberance of Janet’s enthu- 
siasm had had time to cool a 
little. There was no use in 
overdoing the thing, and it 
would be a pity to put people 
against Shakespeare. Some folk 
were so odd in the temper that 
they seemed to resent Janet’s 
enthusiasm for his master- 
piece. 

There was that remark of 
Mrs Gray’s, for instance: that 
she was “‘ a plain, Peden Knowe 
body, wi’ nane o’ thae sneisty, 
upsettin’ ways ye’ll see some 
folks gien’ theirsel’.”” It may 
not have been meant for Janet, 
but somehow Miss Jameson 
thought it was. She would 
need to warn her. 

“And were you not at 
‘Twelfth Night,’ Mrs Smith ? 
Nor you, Mrs Paterson? In- 
deed, I’m surprised, for it’s not 
often we get a chance of Shake- 
speare out Peden Knowe way. 
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‘Twelfth Night’ was just a 
perfect treat!” 

Miss Jameson’s heart sank 
as these words were borne to 
her through the half-open door 
of the Manse parlour. She was 
too late for her warning then, 
and as she made her entry into 
the room, Mrs Downie was in 
the act of claiming corrobora- 
tion for her statement from 
Mrs Moffat. 

“For I saw you there on 
Saturday night,” she said. 

“*Pwelfth Night’?” And 
the lady addressed looked rather 
blankly at the speaker. “I 
didn’t quite catch your remark, 
Mrs Downie.” 

Mrs Downie repeated it with a 
shade of annoyance in her tone. 

Mrs Moffat was always one 
who liked to put you down if 
she could. 

“But that wasn’t ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ Mrs Downie.” 

There was a pause. 

Mrs Downie’s bosom heaved 
under her plush coat, and she 
swallowed her mouthful of tea 
with difficulty. Then she put 
her cup down on the whatnot. 

“Do I understand you to 
say, Mrs Moffat, that Shake- 
speare’s ‘Twelfth Night’ was 
not given in the Public Hall last 
Saturday night ? ” 

“I do say it, Mrs Downie, 
and what’s more I can prove it.” 

Such was the dignity of the 
two protagonists that it affected 
the whole circle in the Manse 
parlour. All looked into their 
cups with expressionless faces. 
Perhaps it occurred to them 
that nothing in the whole range 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies could 
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equal this moment in dramatic 
intensity. Certainly Euphemia 
felt this, though she could not 
have put the thought into 
words. 

Very deliberately Mrs Moffat 
dived into her handbag and 
produced a folded programme, 
which she handed to Mrs 
Downie. 

“T’ll trouble you to read 
aloud the slip that’s pasted 
in,” she said. And mechani- 
cally Mrs Downie obeyed. 

“The Atheneum Guild of 
Players beg to announce that, 
owing to illness in the cast, 
‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
has been substituted for 
‘Twelfth Night’ as billed.” 


Such was the affront ex- 
perienced by Mrs Downie and 
Miss Jameson at the tea-party 
of the Peden Knowe Women’s 
Guild. 

Neither lady has ever brought 
herself to allude to the incident 
again—even to the other. Both 
are conscious that they re- 
ceived a mortal affront. Where 
they differ is in ascribing re- 
sponsibility. 

Euphemia is of opinion that 
both Mr Soutar and the Athe- 
neum Guild of Players had a 
hand in the humiliation in- 
flicted upon her and her friend, 
but she is willing to admit that, 
on the part of the Guild, it was 
unintentional. 

Janet Downie, on the other 
hand, holds Mrs Moffat mainly 
and deliberately responsible for 
the affront, with William Shake- 
speare as an accessory before 
the fact. 

x 





CROCODILES. 


BY CAPTAIN C. R. 8. PITMAN. 


CROCODILES are common 
enough in most of the Indian 
rivers, if one only knows where 
to look for them. There are 
two kinds, which are entirely 
different from each other both 
in habitat and habits. There 
is the Gharial or Fish-eating 
Crocodile, Ghavialus gangeticus, 
which is peculiar to the four 
great Indian rivers and their 
tributaries—the Ganges, Brah- 
maputra, Indus, and Mahanadi. 
Large broad rivers, well-stocked 
with fish and supplied with a 
sufficiency of mud or sand- 
banks, are essential; while 
rocky torrents, marshes, and 
jungle streams are not favoured. 
On the other hand, Crocodilus 
palustris, the true crocodile, 
commonly known as_ the 
“mugger,” prefers marshy 
areas, backwaters, rivers with 
jungle- covered banks, and 
revels in localities like the 
Sundarbans. He is commonly 
found all over India in rivers, 
streams, lakes, ponds, and 
tanks, wherever there is enough 
water to hide his ugly carcase, 
and where he can obtain plenty 
of food to satisfy his wants 
without unduly exerting him- 
self. I have had a few in- 
teresting experiences with 
*‘ palustris,’””’ who, when one 
gets to know hin, is not quite 
so fearsome as he first appears. 


I. 


He is always loathsome, but 
he cannot help that, as. it is 
his nature. At the same time, 
I am firmly convinced that this 
crocodile displays a great deal 
of intelligence. 

Strange to relate, the croco- 
dile has no tongue. If any 
one has the opportunity of 
examining a dead specimen, 
just look down the throat, and 
all that is seen is a gaping 
cavern leading down into the 
stomach. The tongue is absent, 
and all that there is in its 
place is a small, yellow, fatty- 
looking object about the size 
of a large White Hart cherry. 
I have heard these strange 
saurians utter a sort of grunt- 
ing noise, generally when 
wounded, but otherwise they 
seem to be more or less dumb. 
They are entirely carnivorous, 
and are reputed to prefer their 
meat high. I can vouch for 
the fact that they will readily 
consume the most putrid car- 
cases ; but can only join in the 
general conjecture that when 
victims are pulled into the 
water and drowned, they are 
then concealed in subterraneaD 
caverns in the river-banks oF 
holes below the roots of trees, 
where they are left until they 
have become offensive enough 
to suit the crocodile’s taste. 

The procedure adopted to 
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obtain fits prey is quite in- 
teresting: an animal drinking 
may be seized by the nose or 
shoulder and pulled into the 
water, or the victim may be 
caught and dragged under when 
actually in the water, such as 
women filling watering-pots, or 
washing clothes, or men attend- 
ing to fishing-nets in deep 
water. But where there is 
cover and long grass on the 
banks of his watery haunts, 
his usual method is to lie up 
in it, head towards the water, 
in the vicinity of a game-track. 
When an unsuspecting animal 
is coming along to drink, it is 
suddenly dealt a sledge-hammer 
blow on the legs with the croco- 
dile’s tail, which he flings round 
in a sweeping cut. The un- 


fortunate victim is hurled into 
the water, and the crocodile 
dives in simultaneously, and 


has seized the struggling crea- 
ture before it has recovered 
sufficiently from the blow to 
make an effort to get back to 
the land. The prey is then 
pulled under water and drowned, 
after which it is said to be 
stored, as aforementioned, until 
“ripe” enough for its slayer’s 
taste. This theory may hold 
good where large rivers are 
concerned and crocodiles not 
too plentiful, when each saurian 
appears to keep to a recognised 
beat; but there is no doubt 
that there is no opportunity 
of storing up meat in shallow 
Ponds and tanks, especially 
When they contain several of 
these monsters. 

They are amphibious, and 
often make long journeys on 
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the dry land; not from choice, 
but from force of circumstances. 
I am quite sure that but few 
of the people who are well 
acquainted with these creatures 
realise that when moving on 
land they do not crawl along 
with bellies on the ground, 
but move at a sort of waddling 
run; just like the large desert 
monitors or iguanas, with bodies 
right off the ground and legs 
nearly straight, and this gives 
them rather a comical appear- 
ance. The tail alone drags on 
the ground, and when the soil 
is soft leaves a track, which 
is not unlike that made by a 
native plough. A friend of 
mine who was a keen sports- 
man and naturalist, and who 
had to his credit many years 
of experience in the Chanda 
jungles of the Central Prov- 
inces, told me that he had 
once actually met a crocodile 
in the heart of the forest at 
the end of the dry weather, 
and that it was evidently mak- 
ing its way back to water. 
He noticed particularly the 
plough-like track made by the 
tail, with the quite unmistak- 
able footprints on either side, 
though I have no doubt that 
these tracks would puzzle most 
people, and possibly result in 
their conjuring up the vision 
of some fearsome prehistoric 
monster. On another occasion 
he came across a similar track 
in the jungle many miles from 
the nearest river, though this 
time he did not see the beast 
itself. 

What happens is something 
like this. In the rainy season, 
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when the large rivers are in 
high flood, the crocodile finds 
life rather hard. There is an 
abundance of water everywhere, 
and the game neither comes to 
the rivers to drink, nor does 
it any longer lie up in the 
luxuriant cool grass on the 
islets or in the marshy areas 
in the low-lying river-bed. It 
is true that putrid carcases 
come floating down the river; 
but they are often few and 
very far between, while, unless 
actually caught up in drift- 
wood or held stationary in 
backwaters, they are more likely 
to be missed than captured. 
Women may also occasionally 
be seized when filling their 
water-pots, but, again, this is 
also a very precarious method 
of existence, besides which 
human beings also are not easy 
to obtain when the river is in 
flood. In consequence, the 
crocodiles begin to make their 
way up tributary streams and 
nullahs, which are dry at other 
seasons, but which during the 
monsoon lead them far inland 
to localities where they have 
a better chance of capturing 
game. The crocodile then takes 
up his abode in some favour- 
able spot where he does not 
have to go hungry, and pos- 
sibly later on discovers that 
the nullah he is living in is fast 
drying up. His next move is 
probably to betake himself to 
the nearest large pool for a 
while, as he will be very loth 
to leave such comfortable quar- 
ters. Instinct will probably 
tell him whether the pool is 
likely to dry up as well, and 
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if this is the case, there are 
only two alternatives left for 
him. He can either return to 
the parent river, or he can take 
up his abode in a village tank. 

Perhaps it will be of interest 
to give my ideas on the origin 
of these “tanks.” I am in- 
clined to believe that in the 
Central Provinces without a 
tank there would be no village. 
Probably what happened in the 
first instance was, that a party 
of Gonds, wishing to found a 
village, selected an area in 
these rather flat jungles where 
there was a pronounced slope 
in the land, and where but 
little clearing of trees, bushes, 
and cover was required. Then 
they made a large embankment 
or “bund” at the bottom of 
the slope, planted trees and 
bushes on the bank to bind 
the earth together, and when 
the monsoon rains broke, a 
large pond or “tank” would 
be formed by the water flowing 
down the slope and being held 
up by the “bund.” In many 
places these tanks are several 
acres in extent, and often many 
feet deep near the embank- 
ment; while in others, where 
there is but little slope of the 
ground, they remain very shal- 
low. It is only in years of 
extreme drought that there is 
ever any likelihood of these 
miniature lakes drying up, 80 
they make ideal homes for the 
crocodiles, provided that they 
behave themselves. 

It must be rather discon- 
certing for the timid villagers 
to wake up one morning and 
discover that one of these 
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horrid monsters has taken up 
its abode in their tank. They 
are not likely to take up per- 
manent quarters in any of the 
shallow ones, but are not un- 
commonly found in quite tiny 
tanks, provided that they are 
of a suitable depth. It is on 
the rare occasions when these 
tanks dry up that the crocodile 
has to abandon his home and 
wend his way to the nearest 
river. I think there is little 
doubt that some especial in- 
stinct then gets to work, and 
apparently guides the clumsy 
beast unerringly to the water, 
even though it may be twenty 
or thirty miles away. 

Game come to drink at these 
artificial expanses of water all 
the year round, so the croco- 
dile does not lack food. I think 
he displays considerable intelli- 
gence by not molesting the 
villagers, who wade right out 
into these tanks to draw water, 
and to wash themselves and 
their clothes. If he did, the 
Gonds would soon devise a 
means of getting rid of the 
pest, and cutting short his 
comfortable existence. It is 
quite strange to see several 
Gond women washing clothes 
far out in the water of a tank, 
While not many yards distant 
the heads and backs of several 
crocodiles are showing above 
the water. When I first saw 
such an occurrence I was as- 
tounded, but was quickly told 
that the villagers were never 
molested. At the same time, 
the Gonds would have been 
quite pleased if I could have 
Tid them of the brutes; but 
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the scaly monsters were far 
too cute, and realised that the 
white man with a gun was 
capable of mischief before ever 
a shot had been fired. On my 
approach they invariably sub- 
merged, and I never once saw 
any of them out on the dry 
land at the edge of the water. 

I am afraid he is not quite 
so forbearing in his dealings 
with human folk in the vicinity 
of the big rivers, as there the 
villagers are almost powerless 
to do him any harm, though 
they occasionally manage to 
put a bullet into him with 
their crude and illicit firearms. 
Under such circumstances he 
often has lapses, and helps 
himself to a plump village 
wench when she is filling her 
water-pots. 

On the other hand, I never 
heard of them molesting the 
fishermen when out in their 
rickety dug-outs either by day 
or night, and the slightest 
knock would suffice to upset 
one of these flimsy craft. The 
men often plunge into the 
water in mid-stream to set 
fish-traps, attend to lines or 
adjust nets, irrespective of the 
fact that a crocodile is mov- 
ing about in the river in their 
near vicinity ; but I never heard 
of a man being taken. 

In a certain length of the 
River Wainganga, which, to- 
wards the end of the dry 
season, was more in the nature 
of an extensive deep pool, I 
knew of several “ mugger.” I 
was rather anxious to shoot 
one, as previously I had only 
managed to secure his fish- 
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eating cousin in the Indus and 
its tributaries. I wasted several 
shots at one which used to 
haunt the river in the vicinity 
of a village, and where he had 
evidently become a nuisance, 
as the villagers begged me to 
kill him if possible. One after- 
noon I saw him lying in the 
water by a rock in mid-stream, 
which was about 200 yards 
away from my camp. By the 
time I had got my rifle—a ‘256 
Mannlicher—out of my tent, 
the brute had disappeared ; but 
two suspicious-looking objects 
above the water near the rock 
were quickly revealed as the 
knobs on his nose and above his 
eyes, when examined through 
field-glasses. I aimed just be- 
low the excrescence which pro- 
tected his eyes and registered 
an accurate hit, which I after- 
wards discovered had pene- 
trated the brain and blown out 
a piece of the skull nearly six 
inches long and a couple of 
inches in width. I knew he 
was severely wounded; but, at 
the same time, haste was essen- 
tial, as muscular action might 
intervene and cause the crea- 
ture to slip into deep water, 
and I might have to wait for 
days before he came to the 
surface again. If his spine had 
been touched he would have 
been absolutely powerless to 
make any movement. His head 
after my shot remained well 
out of the water, and a few 
Gonds and myself in dug-outs 
paddled out to the rock. On 
arrival there I found that the 
crocodile was lying on a ledge 
of rock just below the water, 
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andiwas apparently dead. We 
soon fastened a rope round the 
body just in front of the 
hind legs, and a couple of dug- 
outs proceeded to tow the 
carcase towards the shore. 
Then the fun began, for directly 
my victim found himself in 
deep water, he apparently took 
on a new lease of life, and I 
had a grim struggle to prevent 
the brute getting away. I hung 
on to the rope desperately, 
with the saurian’s tail partly 
in the dug-out, while all the 
time I could feel myself being 
slowly dragged out of the boat 
and nearer and nearer to the 
water. The paddlers worked 
like Trojans, but naturally the 
weight and struggles of the 
monster made their task all 
the more difficult, and I really 
began to think that we would 
never reach the shore. I am 
unlikely ever to pull in a more 
strange tug-of-war, and would 
not care to repeat the perform- 
ance. As it was, I just man- 
aged to last out until we 
arrived at the bank, where 
plenty of willing hands seized 
the rope and pulled the brute 
ashore. Once on land he was 
quite helpless, and a bullet at 
close quarters, fired into his 
side so as not to damage the 
valuable skin on the belly, 
finished him off immediately. 
This creature measured eleven 
feet, and when cut open was 
found to contain a_freshly- 
killed jungle sow in six pieces— 
the head, forequarters, and 
rest of body,—several old vil- 
lage-made bullets, which must 
have been fired into him oD 
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various occasions, and the 
anklets of some unfortunate 
female. This freshly - killed 
pig found in his stomach 
rather goes against the theory 
of the crocodile keeping his 
meat till very savoury, espe- 
cially as at that season game 
was plentiful near the river 
and should have been easily 
obtainable, so the “‘ mugger ” 
ought not to have been hungry. 

Another fact, probably not 
widely known, is that this 
amphibian usually tears his 
victims limb from limb, and 
does not bite them into pieces, 
as is generally believed. When 
his jaws close on a luckless 
victim, it is for the purpose of 
preventing its escape and in 
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order to hold it under water 
until drowned, rather than for 
the pleasure of eating great 
lumps out of it. Succulent 
morsels once torn off a carcase 
are, if possible, swallowed whole; 
but if they happen to be too 
large, they have to be torn 
into still smaller pieces, as the 
crocodile’s teeth are not at all 
strong, though the weight of 
the jaws behind them will often 
enable the brute to snap 
through the bones of fairly 
large limbs. 

Although a “‘ mugger”? may 
keep to a certain locality for 
long periods, these animals are 
great travellers, and often move 
very considerable distances 


along the rivers they haunt. 


Ir. 


So far I have been writing 
entirely from experience of 
crocodiles gained in the rivers 
and tanks of the Central Prov- 
inces, where I have not found 
them to be very numerous. 
In other rivers, however, such 
a8 the Hooghly, they will simply 
swarm in certain localities. 
Huge specimens are frequently 
seen swimming about in the 
Vicinity of the Kidderpore 
Docks at Calcutta, which illus- 
trates how far these creatures 
will travel. Farther down the 
Hooghly they become very 
plentiful, until eventually in 
the Sundarbans they are ex- 
ceedingly abundant. In this 
latter area they are all man- 
eaters of the worst description, 
and are a regular scourge in 


the proximity of the villages 
situated on the outskirts of 
those marshy forests. I think 
I am correct in saying that a 
reward used to be given for all 
crocodiles killed in those regions, 
and I seem to have a recollec- 
tion of a huge and very odorifer- 
ous monster being brought in 
one day in 1911 to the Judge’s 
Court at Alipore, just behind 
the regimental lines where I 
was stationed, in order that 
the destroyers might claim the 
Government reward. 

On the Indus, near Dera 
Ismail Khan, there used to be 
a small colony of these brutes 
—almost certain to be still in 
existence,—which infested an 
extensive backwater not very 
far from the North-Western 
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Railway station of Bakkar. I 
often made arrangements to 
visit this place, but for some 
reason or other had to abandon 
the trip on every occasion. It 
would be interesting to know 
the history of this colony, no 
other “muggers ” being found 
within many hundred miles of 
the place, and the main stream 
of the Indus being entirely un- 
suited to their habits. I have 
never heard any theories pro- 
pounded as to how these brutes 
could have got there, and can 
offer no explanation myself. 
The intelligence of the croco- 
dile is, I think, again demon- 
strated by the behaviour of 
certain specimens in the Tana 
River in East Africa. This 
river is full of crocodiles, and 
the natives, in ordér to safe- 
guard themselves, adopt as a 


pet one of these monsters for 


each village. These adopted 
crocodiles are regularly fed 
by the villagers, and quick- 
ly become practically tame. 
They frequent the river near 
the place where the natives 
draw water, as they realise 
that it is to their advantage 
to molest no one themselves, 
and also to prevent other 
“muggers ”’ from doing damage 
to the human beings. Con- 
sequently a village’s pet croco- 
dile drives away all intruders, 
and enables the people to live 
in safety, while in return for 
his services he lives a life of 
luxury and ease, and has no 
worries as to how he is to 
obtain his next meal. Though 
this story may sound quaint 
and even savour of the fan- 
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tastic, it is nevertheless per- 
fectly true, and the arrange- 
ment proves to be most effica- 
cious. 

Possibly the queerest ex- 
perience I ever had with one 
of these brutes happened one 
night when I was sitting up 
for a tiger by the River Wain- 
ganga. ‘‘Stripes” had killed 
a Nilghai in the early hours of 
the morning amongst the thick 
vegetation of some small islands 
in the bed of the river, which 
at that season—being at the 
end of the dry weather—was 
very low. The position of the 
“kill”? was too exposed to 
allow “Stripes” to lie on it 
after dawn, by which time he 
had hardly begun his meal. 
I had heard the sound of the 
tragedy, as I had been sitting 
up for that particular tiger 
over a jungle-path which he 
frequently used, but which he 
avoided that night. Accord- 
ingly I had a “ machan ” con- 
structed in a thick evergreen 
tree—incidentally the only pos- 
sible position—directly above 
the “kill,” and took up my 
position in it an hour before 
dusk. I saw the tiger come 
out of the jungle a few hundred 
yards away while it was still 
light, and descend into the 
river-bed, where he was eventu- 
ally lost in the thick cover. 
From the marks of his “‘ pugs,” 
which I examined the next 
morning, he evidently ap- 
proached through the scrub to 
within 150 yards of the dead 
Nilghai, and then a puff of 
wind, which was unfortunately 
eddying from all quarters, must 
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have betrayed my presence. 
He was an exceptionally cun- 
ning and cautious animal, which 
I had been after for weeks, 
and apparently after waiting 
for some time in the shelter 
of a small bush, he turned 
back into the jungle. I sat 
up patiently expectant until 
ten o’clock, when I gave up 
my vigil as a bad job, and 
went to sleep. I was awakened 
in the early hours of the morn- 
ing by the sound of a large 
body approaching through the 
undergrowth from the direc- 
tion of the river. I could not 
imagine what was the cause of 
the noise, as I had never before 
heard anything like it. The 
movement was slow and hesi- 
tating, almost as if some heavy 
body was being dragged along 
the ground. But I had not 
long tor wait in my perplexity. 
A narrow crescent moon sent 
out a few faint rays, which 
just showed up the carcase 
below me, and then the bushes 
in front of me parted, and a 
great shining object, elongated 
and diamond-shaped, slid down 
the bank above the “kill,” 
and I realised that a huge 
“mugger” had winded the 
very offensive carcase, and had 
come along to enjoy a hearty 
meal. With a loud snap of 
his mighty jaws he seized a 
shoulder, and began to tug at 
it with might and main. This 
was too much for me, as the 
stench of the putrid meat be- 
low the tree became too over- 
powering for description when 
well shaken, and I hastened to 
put an end to the entertain- 
VOL. COXV.—NO. MCCCII. 
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ment. I was firing almost 
vertically down, and my bullet 
must have struck the creature 
in the fleshy part of the side, 
doing but little damage, though 
a copious blood-spoor was left, 
which, after daylight, I fol- 
lowed for 300 yards back to 
the river through the luxuriant 
vegetation of a maze of islands. 
There is one point I would 
like to make quite clear. I 
have just mentioned that when 
approaching, this crocodile 
made a sound like a large body 
being dragged through the 
cover. Previously I have said 
that on dry land the crocodile 
waddles along with his body 
off the ground, when only a 
slight dragging sound might 
be produced by his tail, which 
does fall behind him. By this 
I meant more or less level 
ground, free from thick cover. 
Among the broken land and 
thick scrub of these islands, ' 
his only possible means of pro- 
gression was to drag himself 
along on his belly. These croco- 
diles attain an enormous length 
when old, and often live to a 
great age. I believe specimens 
have been secured as much as 
thirty feet in length, and I 
know that very large ones could 
always be obtained in the Sun- 
darbans. They are essentially 
creatures of the rivers and 
lakes of the plains, and do not 
ascend the streams to any great 
height, though there is a cer- 
tain mountain in Nyasaland 
some thousand feet high which 
has @ lake in the centre of its 
crater, and this lake is just 
alive with crocodiles. No one 
xs 
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knows how they got there: 
the only theory I have ever 
heard is that the lake may have 
a subterranean channel or pas- 
sage which connects it with 
rivers or lakes elsewhere. 
While on service in Palestine 
from 1918 to 1920, I made 
many investigations in regard 
to the Palestine crocodile, which 
used to inhabit a few of the 
small streams which flow into 
the Mediterranean. This sub- 
ject has led to much con- 
troversy, as there are still 
several people who believe 
the species is not extinct, 
though I never came across 
any satisfactory evidence to 
show that any had either been 
seen, killed, or handled for 
several decades. Olaims, of 


course, there were many, but 
I am afraid that all must be 
relegated to the long list of 


travellers’ tales. I am, how- 
ever, absolutely in accord with 
those whose investigations have 
led them to believe that these 
crocodiles were never indige- 
nous to the country, but were 
originally imported from Egypt. 

This concludes my experi- 
ences with the ‘‘ mugger,” while 
the pursuit of the Gharial or 
Fish-eating Crocodile, though 
providing excellent and strenu- 
ous sport, does not furnish such 
a diversity of incidents as does 
his carnivorous cousin under 
similar circumstances. Usually 
the account of one such ex- 
pedition should suffice to give 
a good idea of what is likely to 
occur. I should mention before 
proceeding further, that in 
shooting at a crocodile, no 
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matter which variety it may 
be, the safest shot is at the 
neck, and if that portion of 
the body is accurately struck 
in the right place, there is no 
possibility of the great brute 
getting away. A high-velocity 
bullet striking this amphibious 
monster in the neck will most 
certainly damage the spine and 
paralyse the brute—if not killed 
outright—long enough to en- 
able a boat to get to and 
safely secure him. This para- 
lysing effect will prevent all 
the’ muscular action which al- 
most certainly follows when a 
crocodile has been hit else- 
where, and which usually en- 
tails the loss of one’s trophy, 
even though mortally hit. A 
shot in the head with a solid 
bullet will undoubtedly kill 
him, but as it often lacks the 
paralysing effect of a spine 
shot, there will probably be 
a frantic flick of the powerful 
tail, which will be sufficient to 
propel the brute into the water 
and lose him for ever. In the 
fast-flowing rivers patronised 
by the fish-eater, once a mort- 
ally wounded one has regained 
the water, it is quite hopeless 
to expect to see him again. 
Another shot which has a para- 
lysing effect is at the tail, but 
it is not nearly so successful, 
nor do I recommend it; for, 
unlike the neck shot, there is 
not a well-defined target at 
which one can take aim. The 
shorter the range, naturally 
the more successful one is likely 
to be, and I rarely fired at 
ranges of more than 150 yards. 

In a boat floating quietly 
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down-stream, one could often 
approach very close to these 
monsters when they were lying 
out on the sand-banks in 
mid-stream. There is much 
against the sportsman, as he 
rarely gets a very steady shot ; 
but it is astonishing how quickly 
one gets into the way of mak- 
ing accurate allowance for the 
movement of the boat, and 
how often one’s shots meet with 
complete success. I have fre- 
quently known body shots just 
behind the shoulder to be suc- 
cessful; but this was probably 
due to the fact that the spine 
was touched, and so paralysing 
the brute, which prevented him 
making that final exasperating 
dive into the water. When a 
Gharial is wounded slightly 
and re-enters the water, if cover 
is available within reasonable 
range of the bank on which he 
was originally lying, it will be 
advisable to hide and wait for 
him to come out on to the 
bank again. He is almost cer- 
tain to do so, as the little fish 
—off whose bigger relatives he 
usually feeds—swarm round and 
commence nibbling at the raw 
flesh in the wound. This 
eventually irritates the crocodile 
so much that usually he finds 
it quite impossible to remain 
in the water for long, and he 
has to emerge once more on 
to the dry land to escape from 
the attentions of his tiny tor- 
mentors. 

This type provides a most 
excellent skin for tanning. I 
have always achieved splen- 
did results by skinning these 
Sealy monsters a8 soon as pOs- 
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sible after being shot, and send- 
ing the skins packed in salt to 
the North-West Tanneries at 
Cawnpore. With this proced- 
ure I have never had a skin 
go bad before or during the 
tanning process; even though 
on one occasion a skin was 
sent all the way from the 
jungles of the Central Provinces 
in the hottest part of the dry 
season, and when the nearest 
railway station was seventy 
miles away from my camp. 

If the Gharial is hunted 
much he soon becomes exceed- 
ingly wary, which makes his 
pursuit an arduous pastime. 
One can make a trip of several 
days or just spend a day on 
a particular river where they 
are plentiful. One can go 
up-stream and float back; or 
one can go down-stream and 
land at some other spot, and 
then return by land to the 
place from which one started. 
The main point to bear in 
mind is the fact that up-stream 
work means towing, and the 
only chance of getting a shot 
at a Gharial is by locating 
one some way ahead, and stalk- 
ing him from the bank of the 
river if the cover is suitable. 
By this method I have secured 
quite a number, especially when 
they are too shy to allow boats 
to approach within range for 
a reasonable shot. It is when 
floating down-stream that most 
of the shooting is done, and 
when likely targets are certain 
to present themselves. I do 
not fancy this variety attains 
a much greater length than 
15 or 16 feet; at any rate, I 
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have never seen any larger 
specimens, though I have seen 
at least a hundred killed. The 
majority of them come out of 
the water when the sun is hot 
and well up in the sky, and 
lie and bask on the mud or 
sand-banks situated either at 
the sides or in the centre of the 
stream, though most of them 
keep to the banks far out in the 
water, probably for safety. At 
the same time, I have frequent- 
ly seen fine large specimens on 
the banks and out of the water 
shortly after the chill grey 
dawn ! 

I was often astonished by the 
pluck—or possibly was it fool- 
hardiness {—displayed by the 
boatmen on the Indus at Dera 
Ismail Khan, I have fre- 
quently seen them leave the 
boat and get into the shallow 
water on a partially submerged 
bank in order to fix a rope 
on to a half-paralysed Gharial 
which had regained his native 
element after being hit in the 
wrong place, and which had, 
been located in the water from 
the boat with the aid of a long 
pole. On such occasions the 
wounded brute will quite natur- 
ally snap at anybody or any- 
thing that comes near him. 
When he is lying disabled out 
on a bank, it is easy enough 
to avoid his jaws, but it is a 
very different matter when he 
is lying submerged in a few 
feet of water. 

I have also had great fun 
shooting at the tiny Gharials, 
from 2 to 4 feet in length, 
which are usually extremely 
plentiful in such rivers. A 
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miniature rifle is the best 
weapon for this form of sport, 
and it is extraordinary what 
large specimens can be bagged 
with a low velocity ‘22 bullet, 
if hit in the right place—the 
neck. Native taxidermists often 
stuff and set up whole these 
curious little creatures, which 
make interesting and handsome 
trophies to hang on the walls 
of a bungalow. 

I have also heard the Gharial 
utter a hoarse grunting noise 
when wounded. Only sweepers 
and the members of certain 
low-class gipsy tribes will 
skin them, and I well re- 
member the sweeper of a cer- 
tain padre in Ferozepur, who 
not only undertook to skin any 
crocodiles brought to the com- 
pound where he lived, but also 
prepared the skins of even the 
very largest for setting up. 
The day of reckoning arrived, 
however, when the padre very 
nearly had to evacuate his 
bungalow on account of the 
stench emanating from several 
large and putrid skins which 
were eventually discovered in 
the vicinity of the servants’ 
quarters. The sweeper was 
bundled out there and then, 
together with all his offensive 
protégés. 

There used to be a most 
enthusiastic little shikari, one 
Moogloo by name, who accom- 
panied sportsmen from the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Bridge over the 
River Sutlej at Ferozepur. 
Though a child in years, he 
was a regular prince amongst 
crocodile shikaris. He had eyé 
like a hawk, and his word was 
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law. It was almost pathetic 
to see his disappointed expres- 
sion when a miss had been 
made, which I am sure upset 
him far more than it did the 
sportsman responsible for the 
calamity ! I wonder what has 
happened to him, and whether 
he still proves a cheerful and 
willing companion when in pur- 
suit of the “ Fish-eater,” now 
that he has grown up. 

It is very paying to secure 
a large number of skins and 
sell them to the North-West 
Tanneries ; but speed in getting 
the skins to the factory is 
essential, and when shooting 
on the great rivers where the 
Gharial abounds, railway facili- 
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ties are generally few and far 
between. . 

In both varieties the teeth 
are more or less hollow, which 
shows that they are used for 
seizing their prey and not for 
biting it up. The “ mugger,” 
whose teeth are placed rather 
unevenly around his jaws, has 
teeth about the size and shape 
of ‘577 bullets, and tears his 
victims apart, swallowing each 
portion whole. The Gharial 
has a long narrow snout 18 
inches to 2 feet in length, 
thickly supplied with sharp 
brittle teeth both on top and 
below like a dog’s canines, for 
seizing its finny prey, which 
is then swallowed. 








THE TAKING OF ORMUZ. 


BY DAVID HANNAY, 


WHEN the “generals,” of 
the East India Company took 
hold of Swalley Hole in 1610 
and kept it against repeated 
Portuguese attacks, they began 
to mark out the foundations 
of the British Empire in India. 
When they took the castle of 
Ormuz in April 1622 they 
went a step forward, and a 
long one. They ended an old 
song, and they began another 
which is sounding to-day. 

From their headquarters at 
Surat the Company’s factors 
had a very distinct view of 


Ormuz, the waterless rocky 
island of Gombroon, where the 
Portuguese tyrannised over the 
trade of the Persian Gulf. It 
was an everlasting obstacle and 


menace. A Portuguese squad- 
ron lay there, to enforce the 
exclusive right of the King of 
Portugal to the ‘“ conquest ” 
and trade of India. By 1616 
the factors had grown to a 
fairly numerous body. Some 
forty of them, between factors 
and “ attendants,” were planted 
at Surat, Ahmedabad, Agra, 
Ajmeer, and Burhampore. All 
was not so well for them as 
they could have wished. They 
would generally have agreed 
with Mr John Browne, who 
wrote to the Company from 
Swalley, that the people of 
Surat were faithless, incon- 


I. 


stant, and covetous; that the 
extortions of Mogul officials 
were hard to bear, and were 
to be met on all hands, at 
Cambaya, Ahmedabad, and 
Broach — and, indeed, where 
not? Trade did not extend 
on the desired scale. Which 
of them would not wish to go 
farther afield and take fresh 
markets? And Persia was in- 
viting them. Between them 
and this, to their hopeful calcu- 
lations, promising market, lay 
Ormuz and its squadron. They 
did not bar the road entirely, 
but they menaced all who came 
and went to the coasts of 
Persia. Moreover, Portuguese 
agents, mostly friars, were in- 
triguing at the Court of the 
Shah. An ambassador from 
the King of Spain, who was 
then also King of Portugal, 
was at Goa on his way to 
Persia. His purpose could not 
be friendly to English am- 
bitions. The factors felt that 
they must act quickly, and 
with effect. 

Ever since the first appear- 
ance of the Sufi dynasty at the 
end of the fifteenth century, 
Persia had been much in the 
minds of the rulers of Europe. 
Persian trade was of con- 
siderable importance, and was 
well known to Venice, and 
after the foundation of the 
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Levant Company in 1580, to 
those English merchants who 
were the founders and first 
governors of the East India 
Company. It reached the ports 
of Syria by the caravan routes. 
Intercourse between Europe 
and Guzerat by the caravans 
to the Gulf of Persia was even 
active. Men of several Euro- 
pean nations, particularly 
Venetians, went to and fro. 
There was a regular, and even 
trustworthy, overland mail from 
Bussorah by Bagdad to Aleppo, 
where the Levant Company had 
a consulate, and thence to 
Scanderoon, where letters were 
shipped for Venice or Mar- 
seilles. It was slow enough. 
A letter to the Company sent 
by the overland route took 
nine months to reach London, 
but it came to hand. The 
Portuguese sent despatches 
home in duplicate—one copy 
by long sea and another over- 
land. 

Casual adventurers who knew 
their way about all along and 
on both sides of the route were 
naturally not lacking. Before 
ever a factor of the Company 
was sent to Persia, an English- 
man by the name of William 
Robbins, a jeweller, was pros- 
pering at Ispahan, and in 
favour with Shah Abbas. 
In short, there was no lack of 
Witnesses, truthful and untruth- 
ful, to speak as much know- 
ledge of Persia as sufficed to 
persuade the Company’s factors 
that they knew far more about 
the country than they really 
did. The most persuasive and 
best known of all were the re- 
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nowned Shirley or Sherley 
brothers, who had been sent 
out by the Earl of Essex in 
pursuit of one of the inquiries 
he undertook as part of the 
work of the private Foreign 
Office which he maintained. 
Their adventures are too well 
known, and were too confused, 
to be dwelt on in this place. 
Nor are they or the tales told 
of them to be implicitly trusted. 
They stimulated the produc- 
tion of much copy, and gave 
employment to diplomatists. 
On the whole, one has to agree 
with the uncharitable judg- 
ment of Abbot, the puritanic- 
ally inclined Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who told Sir 
Thomas Roe that “ Sir Thomas 
Sherley’s children have all been 
shifters, venturing on great 
matters, carrying high shows, 
and in the end coming to 
beggary.” So it was with 
them, but none the less they 
did not a little to persuade 
the Company’s servants in the 
East, and also the King of 
Spain, whose favour they 
sought, that much of a profit- 
able kind was to be found in 
Persia. 

The factors at Surat were 
ready to serve their masters, 
and withal far from unwilling 
to promote their own private 
trade. Therefore they were 
predisposed to undertake the 
venture, when Pepwell, bearing, 
still green, the cruel wounds 
given him in the fight with the 
great carrack in the Mozam- 
bique Channel, anchored his 
fleet at Swalley. He indeed 
showed no alacrity in falling 
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in with their views; nor did 
Roe, the Lord Ambassador, 
who was following the Court 
of Jehanghir up-country. Sir 
Thomas was not indifferent to 
Persia. He had entered into 
correspondence with Shah Ab- 
bas, and had approved of send- 
ing Mr Steele, a man of many 
wild projects and correspond- 
ing misfortunes, together with 
Mr Crowther, described by Roe 
as “a gentle, quiet, and suffi- 
cient fellow,” into Persia to 
report. He had the express 
authority of King James to 
make a treaty with the Shah. 
This is the course which he 
would have preferred to follow. 
Standing well above the fac- 
tors, and (we may say it with- 
out injustice to them) not 
being influenced by hopes of 
private trade, he judged the 
problem more coolly, and saw 
it whole. He could not believe 
that the best way to open 
trade was to send commercial 
agents with goods to try for 
what they could get. It must 
also be allowed that he had 
but little confidence that any 
great good was to be found 
in Persian trade. Judging by 
what he could learn from Steele 
and Crowther, from Robbins 
at Ispahan, with whom he 
corresponded, weighing all the 
evidence he could obtain in 
the balance of a sound judg- 
ment, the Lord Ambassador 
came to a substantially correct 
conclusion. He saw that the 
products of Persia were drawn 
from the interior and the north. 
Both are shut off from the 
Strait and the Gulf of Oman 
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by a difficult mountain country. 
All the south-east part of the 
Shah’s dominions were full of 
nomad tribes of Lars and 
Beluchs. A caravan must 
march for five hundred miles 
or more from the sea-coast to 
Ispahan. It would be in 
danger of attack by brigands 
and raiding tribesmen for all 
the first part of its journey, 
and must be protected by a 
strong escort. Could the trade 
bear the cost of transport 
and guard? He thought not, 
or at least not permanently. 
The economic outlet for the 
commerce of Persia was by 
the caravans to the coast of 
Syria. While Roe was in India, 
and as both immediately before 
and after his embassy the over- 
land route by Aleppo was cut 
because war was raging be- 
tween the Shah and the Sultan, 
Abbas was seemingly disposed 
to turn to the alternative way 
across the mountains to Gom- 
broon (the Bunder Abbas of 
later times), or Jask, and from 
thence oversea. As he hated 
the Portuguese, who had done 
nothing to secure his favours, 
and made counter-claims on 
him, he was for the time 
being prepared to welcome the 
co-operation of the English a8 
a bad second best. But when 
the wars with Turkey were 
over (and they could not last 
for ever), trade would go back 
to its natural course. There- 
fore Roe could not share the 
high expectations of the factors. 

They on their side were ex- 
asperated by the cold water 
poured on their schemes by 
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the Lord Ambassador. It was 
their determination to go on, 
and they claimed to be en- 
titled to disregard his opposi- 
tion; and here their position 
was strong. The Company, 
which paid the expenses of the 
embassy, had expressly pro- 
vided that Sir Thomas was to 
have no control over the con- 
duct of their trade. He can- 
didly allowed that this was 
the case, adding with truth 
that he was not the man to 
make trouble by standing on 
small points of dignity. He 
stood aside, and let the factors 
fare forth unmolested by him. 
In Kerridge, the head factor 
in Surat, he had to deal with 
a disputant who was, on sub- 
jects of a commercial kind, 
more than his match. When 
Roe propounded the ancient 
fallacy that the export of coined 
money and bullion to buy 
foreign goods was a pure loss, 
Kerridge put him right in a 
truly superior manner. 

Their decision was taken, 
and on the 2nd October 1616 
it was put on record at a 
meeting held on board the 
Charles in Swalley Road. A 
formal document was drawn 
up, and signed by all present, 
with one exception. The cap- 
tain and commander of the 
fleet, Henry Pepwell, did not 
sign. He is named first, and 
would as a matter of course 
take the chair at a council 
sitting in the great cabin of his 
Admiral —i.e., the flagship. 
Pepwell was inclined to agree 
with Roe, but he had no 
authority to speak in matters 
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of trade, being there for “ sea 
occasions”’ only. Since the 
factors were the authors of a 
grave matter, their names 
should stand well out. And 
they were Edward Connock, 
Thomas Rastell, George Pley, 
Thomas Mittford, William 
Methwold, Thomas Kerridge, 
and Thomas Barker. They 
were just average Englishmen, 
good, bad, and middling, intent 
on the “ trade of merchandise,” 
who may not so much as have 
given a thought to the question 
whether they were or were 
not dictating the course of 
war and conquest; and as 
they breathed the inspiration 
of the age of the makers of 
the authorised version, these 
men, who were no scholars, 
could say their say with force, 
in telling words, and even with 
a lofty courtesy :— 

““Then was debated whether 
a speedy determination of this 
said Persian employment were 
fitting, or whether more con- 
venient, that as yet it were 
deferred, in regard of a late 
letter written from the Right 
Honourable Sir Thomas Roe, 
Lord Ambassador, to the com- 
mander of this fleet, which 
letter, being by the said cap- 
tain or commander there pro- 
duced and read, for many 
pretended unanswerable reasons 
did earnestly persuade to desist. 

** After debatement and full 
consideration, it was generally 
agreed that this Persian ex- 
pedition and employment 
should, notwithstanding his 
Lordship’s letter, forthwith re- 
ceive determination, and that 
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for many reasons alleged, but 
principally for these here regis- 
tered ; that in regard his Lord- 
ship in other particulars of his 
said letter is far transported 
(in error of opinion) concerning 
merchandising and merchants’ 
affairs in these parts, makes 
us assured that he is no less 
transported from, and concern- 
ing, this Persian employment, 
assuring ourselves it is the 
great devotion and zeal of his 
Lordship to the benefit of the 
Honourable Company (without 
relation had or at least to him 
known of the necessity of our 
trade) that truth, and now 
doth altogether guide him both 
in the past and in this at 
present ; but more especially 
it was thought expedient that 
in a matter of this consequence 
we the then assembled mer- 
chants (being in this place the 
prime and supposed ablest ser- 
vants of our worthy masters) 
should be all present, which 
not without much inconven- 
ience could so fitly be done in 
after times, being some of us 
here to be dispersed into other 
factories for assistance of the 
common service, there to re- 
main till the end of these our 
ships’ despatches.” 

When the factors at Surat 
had resolved to begin, they 
had something even more press- 
ing to provide for than the 
selection of the goods to be 
chosen for sale and as samples. 
They had to pick the men who 
were to form the factory about 
to be set up at Ispahan. Small 
choice was Offered them, and 
probably they could have done 
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no better than they did. In- 
deed, if the purpose was to 
set the undertaking well going, 
they could hardly have found 
a better head for their mission 
than the;man they appointed. 
Edward Connock (or Connok, 
or, once at least, Connaught) 
had come out with General 
Joseph, and had taken his part 
in the fight with the carrack, 
though he disapproved strongly 
of the attack. It was alleged 
by his enemies, who were ma- 
licious and active, that he was 
“‘a Papist.” As he did avow 
himself a2 Roman Catholic on 
his deathbed, it is clear that 
he must have practised an 
*‘ occasional conformity ”’ of his 
Own, as, indeed, did many 
gentlemen of more distinction 
than Connock in that age. But 
Papist or no Papist, he was 
loyal to the Company, and was 
far less dishonest in the pursuit 
of his own advantage by private 
trade than some of those who 
abused him. His great merit 
was his invincible hopefulness. 
However bad the prospect 
might be, however hard his 
case for the time being, how- 
ever miserable and unfit for 
trade the country about him, 
so long as health and life lasted, 
Connock never let go of the 
faith that the Happy Valley 
lay a day’s ride ahead, or three 
at the very outside. Now, 
when there is a Happy Valley 
to get to, this is the kind of 
man who is most likely to get 
there. 

His whole mission, himself 
included, amounted to six: 
Thomas Barker, as second fac- 
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tor; George Pley, third; Ed- 
ward Pettice, fourth ; William 
Tracy, fifth ; and Robert Gipps 
for a linguist. Of the others 
there is no need to speak, but 
it is a part of the story that 
Barker was one who can be 
accurately described only as a 
blatant cad, spiteful, insolent, 
and utterly without scruple in 
lying or thieving. And Con- 
nock was to make that dis- 
covery to his cost. 

The James (Captain Doughty), 
which carried them and their 
goods, anchored on 24th De- 
cember 1616 at Jask (or Jashek), 
a port lying some seventy-five 
miles to the east of Bunder 
Abbas. It is a poorish haven, 
but it had the advantage of 
not being too near Ormuz. A 
prize had been taken on the 
way, for the Company’s men 
were now capturing ships from 


the Portuguese wherever they 
found them, in retaliation for 
the attacks made on them- 
selves, and to secure repara- 
tions. They knew well that 
the Portuguese at Ormuz would 
deal with them in the same 


fashion. A day’s experience 
was enough to show them that 
Jask was a wretched fishing 
Village lying a mile back from 
the shore. The whole country 
round was poor by nature, and 
had been desolated when it was 
conquered from the “ pro- 
tected ” King of Ormuz a few 
years back by the General of 
Shah Abbas, whom we knew as 
Emanguolique, or a similar 
corruption of his true name, 
Imam Kouli Khan. The Com- 
pany’s men were to have many 
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dealings with him down to the 
taking of Ormuz. He figures 
in their letters as Duke of 
Shiraz, or as “the super- 
eminent Duke in all the terri- 
tories of Persia.” The im- 
portant fact was that he was 
Governor of Farsistan, and was 
much trusted by Shah Abbas. 
As it was the Shah’s policy 
to make use of the English as 
purchasers of his silk, and also 
as sticks wherewith to beat the 
Portuguese, Connock found fav- 
our with Imam Kouli. He was 
helped on his way to Ispahan. 
Two junior factors were left 
to look after the goods at Jask. 
Barker was established at 
Shiraz, and Connock pushed on 
to Ispahan. Beggarly as the 
country round Jask visibly was, 
Connock was as hopeful as 
ever, firmly persuaded that 
Bunder Abbas (he used the old 
name Gombroon), Shiraz, and 
Ispahan were “‘ exceeding great, 
populous, and wealthy.” Even 
personal experience of the five 
hundred and fifty miles of 
rough travel between Jask and 
Ispahan ; of the heat by day 
and the cold by night; of the 
mountains and, what was far 
worse, the ever-present danger 
from Lar and Beluch raiders, 
could not diminish his faith in 
the value of the new trade- 
route. 

He had not been long at 
Ispahan before he was told 
of troubles he had clearly not 
foreseen. Nothing need be said 
of the deliberate delays of 
Barker in forwarding the pres- 
ents for the Shah from Shiraz, 
of his insolence, his impudent 
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frauds, and his malicious tale- 
bearing—save that there they 
were, and that they went on. 
But at Ispahan he had a freer 
talk with Robbins the jeweller, 
and learnt that it was dangerous 
to approach the Shah, who was 
a daily cutter-off of heads. 
Robbins began by refusing to 
go near him without his ex- 
press permission. This great 
ruler, according to Asiatic ideas, 
was extremely suspicious. He 
was willing to act favourably 
to the English, and had given 
them a permit to trade, but 
he was touchy about his dig- 
nity, and might resent being 
approached by a mere trading 
agent. Connock had, and could 
have, no commission. He car- 
ried with him, as a matter of 
course, one of those letters of 
recommendation, which the 


king gave in blank to the 
Company to be distributed to 
their agents after filling in 
the name of the prince they 


wished to approach. They 
were mere passports. Barker 
roused the anger of Sir Thomas 
Roe by telling him that Con- 
nock had represented this for- 
mal document as being a com- 
mission from King James to 
him as envoy. It was one of 
Barker’s many lies. Connock, 
though naturally well inclined 
to make the most of himself, 
did no such thing. What he 
did was to infect Robbins 
with his own confidence. So 
soon as the presents had been 
reluctantly forwarded from 
Shiraz, the two set out on 
a long journey, a twenty-five 
days’ march from Ispahan to 
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the camp of Shah Abbas, on 
the frontier of Turkey. And 
there Connock saw that most 
formidable despot face to face. 

An historian of oriental diplo- 
macy would find some valuable 
matter in the letters of Con- 
nock, and of other factors who 
came in contact with Shah 
Abbas the Great. Whether 
on the confines of the Turk or 
at Ispahan, they discovered, 
like all who have been set to 
perform the same task, how 
difficult it is to bring an 
oriental ruler to a definite 
engagement unless he can be 
coerced ; and then what a dex- 
terity he has in slipping out 
when he does appear to have 
been subjected to coercion. 
Abbas would make fine prom- 
ises and confirm them by the 
“word of a prince and the 
sepulchres of his noble pro- 
genitors.” But as for keeping 
his word, that was as he 
should see occasion. He was 
convinced that all the Euro- 
peans who came to his camp 
or court were trying to 
“ecozen” him; and he was 
not altogether wrong. There- 
fore he set his wits against 
theirs, and as neither the de- 
cadent Portuguese nor the Eng- 
lish Company could apply effec- 
tive force, he had an unfair 
advantage. Civility, fine words, 
invitations to dinner he would 
give freely, together with gifts 
of game. He expected presents 
on a large scale, and got them. 
The Company poured rolls of 
cloth, whole crates of Chinese 
porcelain, pet dogs for his 
ladies and hunting dogs for 
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himself, arms and armour, and 
likewise portraits of English 
ladies of fashion—Lady Salis- 
bury and Lady Redman—out 
before him in profusion. The 
“ Asylum of the World ” took 
them all. He was not nig- 
gardly in making returns, being 
equally desirous to let the 
world see how eagerly foreign 
princes sought his favour, and 
how magnificent a lord he 
himself was. Behind all this 
parade lay certain hard realities. 
One of them was his own char- 
acter. The English factors 
soon discovered that he was 
horribly cruel and unspeakably 
false. He reigned by sheer 
terror. But they were sure 
that whatever civil wars might 
break out after his death, he 
would be obeyed while he 
lived. Not even ‘‘ dukes ” who 
joined his army in the field 
with a following of sixteen 
thousand horse would dare to 
fail him. And withal he gave 
the world assurance of a man. 
His difficulties, and the dangers 
which beset him on all hands, 
were great, but he met them 
stoutly and astutely. Valour 
and wisdom are never daunted, 
and neither is the king—was the 
considered verdict of the factors. 

There were other realities 
not to be overlooked. Turkish 
wars had suspended all the 
caravan trade to Syria, and 
with it the Shah’s revenue 
from customs. He had fallen 
back on a resource which we 
cannot now call old, for it 
has been tried by the Bolshe- 
viks. He laid handy on all 
the trade of his kingdom, pay- 
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ing at a price fixed by himself, 
and endeavoured to sell at a 
large profit. Capitalists who 
were found to be in possession 
of more wealth than a private 
trader ought to have were 
butchered and robbed. Of 
course the only possible result 
followed. Commerce was 
ruined. Nobody would buy 
or sell except in a peddling 
way to meet daily needs. In 
such conditions the Company’s 
investments could not turn 
out well. It got very little 
back for the £50,000 of goods 
and money sent into Persia 
in 1618. Disease came down 
on its factories. The toll of 
English lives taken by the 
climate of the East was ever 
high in those times, and Persia 
was no exception. Connock 
died, and Barker followed him, 
so did others, till not a factor 
was left at Ispahan who could 
do a day’s work. It began to 
look as if the whole Persian 
adventure was a disastrous 
failure. 

Yet something had been 
gained. Shah Abbas had been 
persuaded that the English 
were the people who could 
help him to gain his heart’s 
desire — the expulsion of 
the Portuguese from Ormuz. 
While many fautilities were 
happening in camp and court, 
a series of events, each 


small in itself but collectively 
very significant to the Shah, 
had been taking place on the 
waters of Oman. The English, 
sailing from Jask, had been 
capturing Portuguese prizes 
one after another. 


No pre- 
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tence was any longer made of 
waiting for an attack. The 
aggressions of the Viceroy of 
Goa on our ships at Surat 
were held to cover all retalia- 
tions. No effective resistance 
was made by the Portuguese 
vessels, not even the mere 
show of a fight. Whatever 
trouble the Company’s officers 
had to meet arose from the 
reluctance of their sailors to 
part with their plunder. On 
one occasion Martin Pring, the 
captain and commander at sea, 
had had to make a vigorous 
exercise of his authority to 
force the seamen to disgorge 
a large sum of money taken in 
@ prize, which they had divided 
among themselves. The men 
were partly compensated by 
bonuses and increased pay. 
The spectacle was more than 


enough to convince the Shah 
of the utter inability of the 
Portuguese to stand up to the 
English. 

What the course to be taken 
by us was to be can never 


have been in any doubt. 
The Governor and the Com- 
mittees of the merchants of 
London trading to the East 
could not well speak, or even 
write too explicitly. There are 
things good to do which are not 
so good to talk about. One has 
to deduct what men thought 
from what they did. When 
we follow this thread, it be- 
comes clear that the Company 
had quietly come to a decision. 
It had been disappointed by 
the first results of the Persian 
venture, but it had also been 
persuaded that the trade with 
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the country would be profitable 
if only the favour of the Shah 
could be fully secured. And 
the way to obtain it was to 
help him to expel the Portu- 
guese from Ormuz. They could 
not avow this calculation 
openly. But no_ publicity 
was needed. No more was 
necessary than to send out a 
“fleet” in the normal way, 
taking care that it should be 
commanded by a fit man. 
Then they would trust the 
nature of things out there to 
do what was desired. 

The man chosen was Captain 
Andrew Shilling. His services 
were freely offered, but were 
not secured without delay and 
management. He had been 
one of the chief masters of the 
Navy in 1603. As yet no per- 
manent corps of “ sea officers ” 
had been formed. Men might 
sail alternately for the King 
or for the merchants. If they 
were well thought of by the 
Lord High Admiral, or had 
protectors at Court, they might 
when not in active employment 
be allowed a retaining fee. 
But there was no regular half- 
pay. Even when they had 
the fee they could sail for the 
merchants with the consent of 
the Lord High Admiral. They 
were at his disposition in a 
rather loose but not ineffectual 
way. Shilling had sailed for 
the Company in 1617. He had 
been told off for work of an ex- 
ploring and trading kind in the 
Red Sea, and had brought Sir 
Thomas Roe home when the 
Lord Ambassador decided not 
to carry out his plan for return- 
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ing by way of Persia. The 
Company knew him and what 
was to be expected of him. 
The efforts they made to secure 
his services are evidence enough 
that they valued him greatly. 
Though he was eager to go, it 
was not by any means certain 
that the Lord High Admiral, 
who was now the King’s fav- 
ourite, George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, would agree 
to allow him to sail for the 
East. The Company’s first 
application was not favourably 
received. In 1620 operations 
against the Barbary pirates 
were in hand, and Buckingham 
was not willing to part with an 
officer of experience and ap- 
proved capacity. The Com- 
pany was not easily rebuffed. 
It was intent on securing the 
man it wanted. So it chose a 
committee to arrange this mat- 
ter. The method chosen was 
characteristic of the time. The 
Company’s representatives ap- 
plied to the Earl of Nottingham 
to use his influence with the 
Duke of Buckingham to re- 
nounce his claim on the ser- 
vices of Captain Andrew. The 
Earl of Nottingham was (the 
world may easily forget that 
fact) the Charles Howard, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, whom 
we all remember as that Lord 
High Admiral who commanded 
against the Armada. Under 
pressure he had retired to 
Make way for Buckingham. 
But he was still a nobleman 
who stood high in the world, 
and could fapproach his suc- 
cessor with the certainty 
that he would be listened to. 
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The Company, to make sure 
that it also would be listened 
to, made a complimentary 
present of ten yards of calico 
to the conqueror of the Armada. 
Nottingham used his influence, 
and the Company secured its 
officer. It was not, we see, 
only in the East, and at the 
Courts of Ajmere or Ispahan, 
or in the camps of Jehanghir 
and Shah Abbas, that a timely 
present smoothed the way of 
business. If ten yards of calico 
seems a trifling gift to make to 
an Earl and a former Lord 
High Admiral, we must not 
forget that the material was 
a novelty, and even rather a 
luxury. Moreover, the value 
of the gift was not all. There 
was the mark of respect to be 
considered. 

On 24th June 1620 Shilling 
anchored in Table Bay with 
ships, but not with all his 
fleet, for one had parted com- 
pany on the voyage out and 
joined him there. A _ large 
and varied force collected in 
“the Watering-place of Sal- 
danha,” or Saldanha Road, as 
Table Bay was then generally 
called. Since the first visits 
of the English and Dutch 
traders to the East, it had be- 
come a regular half-way house 
to both nations. None of the 
many errors of the Portuguese 
did them more harm than their 
neglect of this anchorage. They 
dreaded the Cape, gave it a 
wide berth, whereby they 
lengthened their voyage, and 
aggravated their sufferings from 
scurvy, which never failed to 
appear in those times when 
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ships had been long out. The 
English and Dutch made no 
such mistake. They saw the 
immense value of the Bay, 
not only as an anchorage and 
watering - place, but because 
fresh meat could always be 
bought at a cheap rate from 
the Hottentots. 

When Shilling came to Table 
Bay he found a number of 
fellow-voyagers, and was briefly 
joined by others. There were 
ships of the Company under 
Captain Fitzherbert, who was 
on his way to the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and there were nine 
Dutch ships. Anywhere to 
the east of the Straits of 
Malacca the two peoples were 
far more inclined to fight than 
to work harmoniously. A prize 
to quarrel over lay between 
them. But in Table Bay they 
could be seamen _ together. 
They feasted together, and left 
letters for their own country- 
men who should follow them 
in ‘‘caches” indicated by a 
private mark, or by a post 
with a pewter plate nailed to 
it. Yet a little reflection was 
enough to lead some among 
them to conclude that the 
time could not be far off when 
one or the other would take 
possession. In the latter days 
of June 1620 the thought did 
undoubtedly come to Captain 
Shilling and his colleague Fitz- 
herbert. They and other mem- 
bers of their fleets discussed 
the question whether some one, 
whom they did not indicate 
more precisely, might not plant 
at this desirable spot. If any 
one did, wuy, then, the Eng- 
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lish might be prevented from 
watering except by license, 
which, of course, might be 
refused. It was a danger to 
be averted, and the correct 
precaution was obvious. If 
our version can be fully trusted, 
the Dutch agreed. So on 3rd 
July they all, acting in har- 
mony, did—English and Dutch 
alike—with all solemnity, “ en- 
title His Majesty King James I. 
Supreme Head and Governor 
of that Continent not as yet 
inhabited by any Christian 
Prince.” A mount, to be 
called King James’s Mount, 
was raised, and a small flag 
was delivered to the natives, 
who kept it carefully. What 
they thought of the solemnity, 
and what became of the flag, 
we are not told. 

If the Company had pleased, 
how easily might a good-sized 
stream in the ocean of history 
have been turned to another 
course than the one it took. 
In 1620 and ensuing years the 
Puritan settlers were taking 
flight to the hard shores of 
New England. It would, one 
feels, have been easy to divert 
them to the Cape. And then 
much which was to happen 
must have come to pass, if at 
all, in a very different way. 
But, to be sure, it could not 
be. The Company, after its 
losses in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and its outlay with 
small or no profit in Persia, 
was in no position, even if it 
had been in the humour, to 
“plant.” Its chiefs knew what 
it had cost the Virginia Com- 
pany to settle its colonists on 
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the James River. And if the 
East India Company could not 
follow up the taking of posses- 
sion by Shilling and Fitzherbert, 
nobody else would. King James 
showed no desire to be seized 
of “that continent.” So the 
large gesture of the two cap- 
tains passed unnoticed, and 
was soon forgotten by us. It 
was unnoticed even by the 
Dutch at the time. When they 
did take effective possession of 
the Cape twenty years later, 
it was in order to complete the 
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string of fortified stations which 
they were planting from the 
Moluccas by the Straits of 
Sunda and Malacca to the 
Coromandel coast, and in Cey- 
lon over the Eastern Seas. 

On 25th July Shilling sailed 
with his own ships, the London, 
Hart, Roebuck, and Eagle, in 
company with Captain Fitz- 
herbert’s three, which were 
bound to Bantam in Java. 
And then began the second 
part of the story of the taking 
of Ormuz. 


I. 


When Shilling left Table Bay 
he had with him four sail. 
They were the London, 800 
tons, his “‘ Admiral” or flag- 
ship, and his master was Baffin, 
the Arctic explorer; the Hart, 
500, Richard Blithe, master ; 
the Roebuck, 300, Richard 
Swan; and the LHagle, 280, 
Christopher Brown. Two of 
them, the Hart and the Lagle, 
were bound direct to Jask. 
The London and Roebuck, after 
touching at Dabul, anchored in 
the outer road of Swalley on 
9th November. Mr Kerridge, 
President of the factory at 
Surat, came aboard at once. 
He had a serious report to 
make. It was that Ruy Freire 
d’ Andrada was cruising off 
Jask with four galleons, two 
Portuguese (of which one was 
larger than the London), and 
two Flemings, both larger than 
the smaller craft of Shilling’s 
fleet. There were frigates with 
them. Ruy Freire’s object was 


to turn back English vessels 
bound for Jask, and it was well 
understood that turning back 
would mean taking. The Hart 
and Eagle were hardly equal to 
tackling a force of that number. 
Ruy Freire d’ Andrada was 
known to be an energetic man, 
and “‘a proper tall Gentleman, 
swarthy of colour, stern of 
countenance, few of words, and 
of an excellent spirit.”” It was 
manifest that the two detached 
ships must be supported. If 
Captain Shilling didnot start be- 
fore 19th November, the reason 
was that he must have been 
obliged to renew stores after a 
long voyage, and to discharge 
cargo. On that date he did 
leave Swalley, and on the 21st 
on his way to Jask captured a 
Portuguese trader laden with 
horses, dates, and raisins from 
Muscat. Shilling landed the 
crew except a few “‘ Moorish ” 
sailors, whom he kept. On 
5th December he met the Hart 
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and Eagle coming towards 
Surat. The prize was fitted as 
a fireship, which one hopes 
implies that the horses were 
landed. As they sold well in 
India, it was at least not our 
interest to throw them over- 
board. Shilling was well en- 
titled to calculate that he could 
now tackle the four galleons ; 
as the frigates were mere big 
boats, he could disregard them. 
Yet the work might be serious. 
Therefore they approached it 
in a grave resolute spirit. The 
Lord’s Supper was solemnly 
celebrated aboard the London. 

Having now put themselves 
right in all ways, they stood 
on, and the 15th sighted 
the east point of Jask Road 
bearing north-west, fifteen miles 
off. The coast of Macran runs 
from south of east to north of 
west, and their landmark was 
an old tomb or flat house. 
They also saw the Portuguese. 
The work of fitting the fire- 
ship was finished. It was very 
calm all through the 16th, 
and nothing could be done but 
to play at longbowls, which 
with the artillery of the time 
was a mere waste of ammuni- 
tion. On the 17th the Portu- 
guese had the land breeze to 
move them, and bore down. 
The action lasted nine hours. 
Judging from the little damage 
done, the gunnery on both 
sides must have been poor. 
Indeed, Swan, the master of 
the Roebuck, who left a capital 
account of the actions, has to 
confess that though the spirit 
of the men was good, their 
knowledge was but little. When 
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the sea breeze rose from the 
south-west and gave the 
weather gauge to the English, 
they attacked with more vigour 
than skill. The Portuguese 
had anchored, and were lying 
in a line abreast, one beside 
the other, stretching from 
south-west to north-east. To 
send in the fireship and steer 
her on to the outside or westerly 
Portuguese, and follow her up 
by anchoring on the bows of 
the enemy and raking them, 
was the course adopted. It 
was well enough, but the exe- 
cutors were not equal to the 
plan. The fireship was fired 
too soon—a common incident. 
To stand on the deck of a 
vessel crammed with barrels 
of gunpowder laid about loose, 
resin, pitch, and “ fireworks,” 
and to steer down on an 
enemy firing at you, to bring 
her close, set her on fire, and 
jump into the boat you had 
towing astern, in time to be 
off before she exploded, was 
trying work. She drifted across 
the bows of the Portuguese, 
“to their rejoicing, and our 
disgrace, and our employers’ 
loss,” says Swan. His own 
rigging was badly cut up by the 
fire of the enemy, and he too 
drifted to leeward. Yet, on 
the whole, the Portuguese had 
the worst of it, got up anchor, 
and went off. Few men were 
killed in our ships. Swan 
records the death of Edward 
Brown, who was struck with 
a great shot in the head, “a 
piece of whose skull, together 
with some splinters of (i.¢., 
made by) the same shot, 
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wounded Mr Thomas Waller, 
one of my mates, in the fore- 
head, to the loss of his left 
eye.” There were but few 
whose wounds were at all like 
these. 

The Company’s ships did 
not pursue the enemy. Now, 
as on scores of other occa- 
sions, the obligation to trade 
interfered with the opportunity 
to fight. The skippers and 
factors thought it was their 
duty to land the goods they 
were carrying to the Persian 
market at once, and their 
masters in London would have 
approved of the decision. Ruy 
Freire went to Ormuz to repair, 
and to renew his supplies of 
powder and shot. At the very 
close of the year, on Innocent’s 
Day, there was another action 
so similar to the first that it 
need not be told at large. 


Once more the two met, fired 
into one another, and parted 
at sundown without coming to 
a decisive conclusion. Our 
powder and shot were also 
becoming exhausted. One dif- 
ference there was between the 


two affairs: in the second 
“our worthy admiral and kind 
commander ” was wounded by 
a shot in the left shoulder, of 
which he died at Jask on 7th 
January 1622. Having ar- 
ranged all business on the spot, 
the Company’s ships went back 
to Surat. Ruy Freire returned 
once more to Ormuz. 

The moral of the story so 
far was plain enough, and the 
factors at Surat could draw it 
Without help. It had been 
shown that we could fight our 
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way into Jask and out of it, 
but it had been no less clearly 
demonstrated that, so long as 
the Portuguese held Ormuz, 
and so long as any Ruy Freire 
was there with a squadron in 
being, we would never be al- 
lowed to trade peacefully with 
Persia. And who could answer 
for it that Ruy would not be 
strongly reinforced from Lisbon. 
If he were, the consequences 
were patent. The factors de- 
cided that they were being 
attacked and had a right to 
defend themselves, even by 
the terms of King James’s 
orders. Meanwhile another 
authority had come to a de- 
cision which, if not identical 
with the factors’, was at least 
consistent therewith. Shah 
Abbas was set on it that the 
English should help to drive 
the Portuguese from the island, 
or receive no favour from him. 
He himself was in camp on the 
Arabian frontier of his do- 
minions engaged in his endless 
wars, but he was ably repre- 
sented on the spot by the trusty 
‘** Duke of Shiraz,” Imam Kouli 
Khan of Farsistan. Imam 
Kouli was co-operating with 
Sheer Ali Khan of Mogustan. 
The two did ‘in some sort ” 
constrain the factors, so they 
said, to render help. What 
they did was to apply pressure 
by stopping the supply of 
camels to the Company’s ser- 
vants, so that they could neither 
send goods to the interior of 
Persia nor bring them down. 
Either assist in taking Or- 
muz, or submit to the destruc- 
tion of your trade, was the 
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choice laid before the factors 
by the Khans. They being 


quite ready to be coerced, did 
not hesitate to run whatever 
risk there might be in attacking 
Ormuz, rather than incur cer- 
tain ruin to their trade. 

An arrangement was speedily 
come to, when one party was 
eager to conclude, and the 
other, as the end proved, had 
no intention of keeping its 
promises a day longer than was 
convenient. We asked for the 
possession of the castle of 
Ormuz, for freedom from the 
payment of custom dues for 
ourselves, and the half of all 
paid by others. Also, to our 
credit be it recorded, we in- 
sisted on having charge of the 
Portuguese prisoners. They 
might be our enemies, but they 
were Christians, though Papists, 
and the thought of handing 
them, their women and chil- 
dren, over to the mercy of the 
Persians was repugnant. Imam 
Kouli Khan made a few changes 
in detail, but agreed in the 
main. For the moment the 
expulsion of the Portuguese 
was the work on hand. When 
once they were out, the Eng- 
lish would see what they should 
see. The only serious obstacle 
to the enterprise was the un- 
willingness of the sailors to 
serve. They mutinied, saying 
that they were engaged to 
trade, and not for war. Yet 
they had shown no reluctance 
to attack the great carrack, nor 
off Jask. It is, in fact, quite 
clear that all this sudden re- 
pugnance to fight was neither 
more nor less than a disguise 
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for their discontent with the 
treatment they had received 
in the matter of “prize 
and plunder” of the Portu- 
guese vessels already captured. 
Sailors are a suspicious race. 
They thought then and always 
that the gentlemen fobbed 
them off with a trifle, while 
taking excellent care of them- 
selves. That this was their 
view in 1622 is manifest. So 
soon as the factors agreed to 
give them a gratuity and raise 
their pay, they dropped all 
objection to the enterprise. 
They sailed on 19th January 
under the command of Blithe, 
who had succeeded Shilling, 
with whom was joined Weddell, 
who had come out with fresh 
ships. Weddell is a man of 
note in the history of the 
English in the East at that 
time. He served the Company 
then and later, quarrelled with 
it on the chronic trouble of 
“private trade,” passed into 
the employment of a rival body, 
**Courten’s Association,” made 
the first serious attempt to get 
a footing at Canton, and died 
out “in the Indies.” The 
whole force consisted of nine 
vessels, big and little — the 
London, Jonas, Whale, Dolphin, 
Lion, Rose, Shilling (a pinnace 
named after Captain Andrew), 
Richard, and Robert. Their 
part was to take charge of the 
Portuguese shipping, convoy 
the Shah’s troops to the island, 
and stand by while they were 
taking the castle and town. 
While the combined English 
and Persian ‘‘ amphibious oper- 
ations’ were being prepared, 
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Ruy Freire was hard at work 
putting the place into a defen- 
sive state with the poor re- 
sources allowed him and the 
feeble backing he got. He 
endeavoured to deprive the 
Shah of transport by destroy- 
ing the boats of Bahrein pearl- 
fishers and othet fishermen 
along the shores of the Gulf 
of Persia. The natives drew 
their light boats inland. When 
the time came for action, the 
Shah—or rather Imam Kouli 
—had no difficulty in collect- 
ing four hundred boats to 
carry the two thousand five 
hundred or three thousand sol- 
diers so-called, with whom he 
invaded Ormuz. All Ruy 
gained was that he intensified 
the already deep hatred of the 
Portuguese felt by all men 
along the gulf. Another meas- 
ure of precaution he took was 
not more successful. He sur- 
rounded the wells at Khishmé 
from which the waterless Ormuz 
drew the best of its supply 
with a defensible wall. Yet 
it was, or ought to have been 
plain to him, that so long as 
he commanded the sea, he 
could get at Khishmé when- 
ever he liked. When he lost 
that command he would be 
cut off from the wells; and so 
it turned out. All that he 
gained by his foresight here 
was that he and some soldiers 
were taken at Khishmé, and 
so were lost for the defence of 
the city. Even before our 
ships turned up, the Persians 
could land at Khishmé safely. 
Ruy was shut in, and was 
compelled to surrender to us 
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in order to escape capture by 
the Persians, when we had 
reached those waters. After 
receiving the surrender, our 
ships went over to Gombroon 
—Bunder Abbas—to make final 
arrangements with Imam Kouli. 
The Khan was visibly annoyed 
at our refusal to surrender 
Ruy and other prisoners to 
him. Being in need of our 
help, he suppressed his dis- 
pleasure, and invited every- 
body to a handsome dinner. 
On 9th February the final 
invasion was made. On that 
day and the next the Persians 
were landed, and the agony 
began for the Portuguese. The 
story of the siege could not, 
I should imagine, possess any 
value for the scientific soldier ; 
but it has a certain picturesque- 
ness and has a good deal to 
tell as to what the East then 
was, and would soon be again 
if left to itself. The soldiers 
of Imam Kouli did not impress 
the English onlookers at all 
favourably. In fact, they were 
surprised to see in what a state 
that ‘wonder of the world,” 
Shah Abbas, sent his soldiers 
into the field. They were just 
a mob of Looty Wallahs dressed 
in ragged cotton shirts, carrying 
bows and arrows, swords, and 
small bucklers. A few of the 
chief men among them wore 
shirts of mail. There was no 
commissariat and no money. 
Neither—almost a matter of 
course—was there any disci- 
pline. It is highly probable 
that if the Company’s chief 
agent in Persia, Mr Monnox, 
who was there, and has left 
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@ capital account of the con- 
quest of Ormuz, had visited 
the headquarters of the Shah, 
he would not have found 
much difference. 

So soon as this rabble rout 
was landed, it hurried, in no 
order, to fall on the town of 
Ormuz. The Portuguese had 
never fortified it. They relied 
on their ships, which were in- 
deed the only effectual defence 
of a place that could al- 
ways be reduced by cutting off 
the water-supply. The castle 
was strong, but it existed chiefly 
to overawe the natives, and 
then to serve as a storehouse 
and safe quarters for the Gover- 
nor and his soldiers. At first 
the Persians made what bas 
the air of a vigorous onfall. 
They burst into the open town 
and penetrated to the market- 
place, the Maidan, where some 
Portuguese had _ barricaded 
themselves. If these defenders 
had been what the soldiers and 
sailors of Albuquerque were a 
century before, the assailants 
would soon have been driven 
out. They were very different, 
being largely Mulattos and 
Goanese, and they made no 
stand. Only one Persian was 
seriously hurt, and the Portu- 
guese who wounded him was 
beheaded in the Maidan while 
running away. The rest of the 
story is all just one of plunder- 
ing and butchery of prisoners. 
Imam Kouli made an effort to 
restrain his men from scatter- 
ing to loot. He not only issued 
peremptory orders, but was 
for a day or two busy in cut- 
ting off heads and administer- 
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ing the bastinado. This virtu- 
ous - looking effort to drive 
nature out of the Looty Wallah 
with a pitchfork was naturally 
a failure. Nature came in- 
stantly back, and the plunder- 
ing went on. Mr Monnox ob- 
served that the Persians were 
so busy all day rifling the 
houses that at night they were 
exhausted. If the Portuguese 
had made a vigorous sortie in 
the dark, they could easily 
have cut their enemies to pieces. 
No doubt, but if the Portu- 
guese had been capable of 
acting in that style, the Per- 
sians would not have begun 
by getting in. We have to 
confess that the English sailors 
who landed did not set the 
best of examples to their allies. 
Mr Monnox took possession of 
a fine stone house, far better 
than any the Company then 
had in India. He turned in 
to dream of a prosperous future, 
when his conquest would be the 
residence of a lucrative factory. 
Unfortunately, while Mr Mon- 
nox was dreaming, the master’s 
mate and certain sailors of the 
Whale were rummaging down- 
stairs with lighted candles in 
search of spoil. They set the 
house on fire, and made it too 
hot for Mr Monnox. 
The history of the taking 
of Ormuz may be said to have 
two sides—the sea and the 
land. The sea side was the 
vital one, and the work was 
thoroughly done. The Portu- 
guese made no effort to con- 
tend with us on the open 
water. They drew their galleons 
and frigates, which were quite 
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numerous enough to meet us 
in battle if numbers were all 
that had to be taken into 
account in war, close under 
the walls of the castle, where 
they were destroyed by our 
fire, or towards the end by 
the Portuguese themselves. Our 
blockade was closely main- 
tained, so that no relief could 
enter and no refugees escape. 
The Persians ashore did show 
that they could perform one 
kind of military duty. They 
could run mines under the 
walls of the castle and make 
breaches. How far they owed 
their success to deserters from 
the Turkish armies, which at 
that time had a deserved re- 
putation for military engineer- 
ing, I do not know, but guess 
that their debt was consider- 
able. They certainly were 
helped by the English. When 
the breach was made the 
Persians could not storm. 
They tried once, and did 
occupy a bastion for a little 
while. The stand made by 
the Portuguese was manful, 
and they pelted the stormers 
so vigorously with “hand - 
pots ’ —#.¢., grenades — that 
they fired them out. Hence- 
forward the Persians would 
only mine. 

In such conditions the siege 
dragged on, and proved very 
costly, not by casualties in 
action, but by deaths from 
disease. The terrible heat of 
the island, bad water, inap- 
propriate food, and ignorance 
in the matter of sanitation, 
combined to make the whole 
operation deadly to us, and 
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about equally bad for the’ Per- 
sians. And a revolting cause 
of disease was added to all 
the others. The dead were 
allowed to lie rotting on the 
ground. Many natives of Or- 
muz had been beheaded—but- 
chered in pure wanton cruelty. 
They lay putrefying in the 
streets in puddles of blood, 
filling the air with an awful 
stench. Here is a report from 
Mr Monnox of a common occur- 
rence :— 

“In the said conflict were 
likewise four Portugals slain, 
and their heads brought before 
the general to witness the 
same. Wherein all the Per- 
sians are very well seen; for 
I do not think there is any 
hangman in all Germany that 
can go beyond them in that 
art; for he no sooner layeth 
hold on his enemy, but pres- 
ently at one blow off goeth 
his head, and then with his 
knife he thrusts a hole either 
in the ear or through one of the 
cheeks, and so thrusting his 
fingers in at the mouth and 
out at the hole in the cheek, 
brings sometimes two, three, 
or four of them before the 
general together, in such sort 
that not a butcher in East- 
cheap could do it better.” 

Meanwhile the Portuguese in 
the castle were not exempt 
from the poisonous squalor pre- 
vailing outside their walls. They 
were overcrowded, provisions 
and water ran out, disease 
began to rage, desertion grew 
frequent. No help could come 
from without. In their des- 
peration there were some of 
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them who began to talk of 
killing their women and chil- 
dren, and sallying sword in 
hand to die fighting, after the 
Rajput model, of which they 
had no doubt heard. But “de 
lo dicho 4 lo hecho va gran 
trecho,’’ says the Spanish pro- 
verb; it is a far cry from said 
to done. No such display of 
barbaric heroism was made. 
The Portuguese began to open 
negotiations with us, appeal- 
ing to the ancient alliance 
between the nations, meanly 
throwing blame on Ruy Freire 
for all that had happened 
about Jask, and showing at 
any rate that they expected 
us to behave like a civilised 
enemy. On the whole, we 
did. It is true that when the 
castle was at last surrendered, 
the English sailors joined with 
the Persians in a scramble for 
booty. They did nothing to 
prevent our allies from driv- 
ing out the miserable sick 
and wounded from the hospital 
—to clear the place for a 
search presumably, but per- 
haps from mere brutality. Yet 
we did protect the Portu- 
guese in the main, and they 
gave us thanks candidly for 
being even better than our 
word. Imam Kouli Khan was 
much less pleased with us, but 
as he manifestly intended to 
defraud us, his disappointment 
is a small matter. 

The surrender was made late 
in April, and as far as any 
Portuguese occupation of Or- 
muz was concerned, the episode 
was over and done with. They 
hung on for a time ‘to Muscat 
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and a post here and there, 
but their power was utterly 
broken. Albuquerque had laid 
a chain all along the great 
trade-route of the East from 
the Persian Gulf to Malacca, 
and his successors had carried 
it on to Macao. It was torn 
from its most important fixed 
point when Ormuz was taken. 
The place was much burnt 
during the siege, was further 
destroyed by the Persians, and 
what trade there was to do 
was transferred to Gombroon. 
The Dutch were planted in 
Java, and were menacing Mal- 
acca. The day of the Portu- 
guese was over, and before 
many years they were fairly 
suing for the protection of 
the English against the Dutch. 
We were planted strongly, and 
for good, on the Gulf of Cam- 
baya. 

The capture of Ormuz had 
a sequel at home, which may 
well have inspired some doubt 
in the mind of the Company 
whether the victory of Blithe 
and Weddell and Imam Kouli 
was not for it at least a dis- 
aster, or all but. The King 
of Spain and Portugal pro- 
tested, naturally, but King 
James protected his Company, 
and Philip IV.’s Government 
could, as things stood, do noth- 
ing. So far so good, but mat- 
ters did not stop there. King 
James was, a8 usual, suffering 
from lack of pence. He called 
on the Company to make him 
a reasonable—that is, large— 
contribution out of its share of 
the booty taken at Ormuz. 
The Lord High Admiral made 
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a demand for his droits of 
Admiralty. Now that booty 
was taken, and not a little, is 
an undeniable fact. Blithe 
and Weddell were, we may be 
very sure, not the poorer by 
any means for their services ; 
nor were the Company’s factors ; 
nor were Imam Kouli Khan and 
his Looty Wallahs. But that 
the Company was any the 
richer is quite another story. 
It said it was not, and begged 
to be excused. King James 
was wroth, and asked whether 
he was to get nothing when he 
had protected the Governor 
and Company of the Merchants 
of London from Spain. Buck- 
ingham, the Lord High Admiral, 
and James’s favourite, put the 
Company in a dilemma. “‘ What 
you have done, or your ser- 
vants have done with your 
approval out there, is either 
war or it is piracy. If it is 
war, I am entitled to my 
droits. If it is piracy, then 
you are liable to find yourselves 
standing at Admiralty Sessions 
at the Old Bailey to answer a 
charge of felony committed 
within the jurisdiction of the 
Lord High Admiral.” There 
was no effectual reply to such 
@ convincing argument. The 
King could at any time destroy 
the Company by giving it three 
years’ notice of the revocation 
of its charter. There was noth- 
ing for it but to pay £30,000 
to the King and £10,000 to 
the Lord High Admiral. After 
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all, the Company’s monopoly 
enabled it to pass the burden 
on to its customers. 

Out in the East the result 
of the victory was hardly more 
profitable to the Company than 
at home—at once, that is to 
say, and in terms of money. 
The Persians broke all their 
promises, and the English 
traders never obtained that 
exemption from customs they 
had stipulated for, nor yet 
that half of those paid by 
others. At Gombroon, which 
was made the staple of trade 
when the Persians destroyed 
Ormuz, they were under the 
thumb of the Shah, whom they 
could not coerce. For years 
this business of the Shah’s 
debt to the Company and his 
breach of faith kept coming up 
and being shelved. Its last 
appearance to my knowledge 
was during the exile of King 
Charles IIT. His Majesty knew 
that the money had never been 
paid. As legitimate sovereign 
of England, he was surely en- 
titled to ask the then Shah to 
pay him on behalf of his sub- 
jects. Amid all the distresses 
of his position, Charles found 
means to send out an agent on 
this hopeful quest. More des- 
perate device to raise the wind 
can never have occurred to 
any gentleman in a state of 
pecuniary embarrassment. The 
agent went, but is it necessary to 
add that he did not recover the 
most minute part of the debt ? 
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BYRON’S BIOGRAPHER. 


BY J. A. STRAHAN. 


AUNGIER STREET is not now 
what one would call a fashion- 
able street.; It is, like many 
other streets in Dublin, a dilapi- 
dated thoroughfare which has 
seen in its time better days. 
Most of the houses, which are 
large and were once private 
residences, are now second- 
rate shops on the ground- 
floor, and tenement dwellings 
in the upper storeys. It is 
dirty, which is usual. enough 
in Dublin, it is smelly, and it 
is shabby. 

The last time I visited Dublin 
I went for a stroll down this 
delectable highway. At the 
corner of: a mean lane I came 
to a four-storey house with a 
bust of a chubby-faced smiling 
gentleman on a shelf fixed 
half-way up the front. The 
house was a sort of shop 
peculiar, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, to Dublin. One 
part of it was an ordinary 
grocery; the other part an 
ordinary public- house. En- 
ticed thereto by the bust, 
I entered the place. Passing 
through the grocery I got 
into the public-house. It was 
much more smelly even than 
the street outside. I ordered 
a bottle of Guinness; and, 
while it was being provided 
and afterwards while I was 
drinking it, I had a good look 
around. There were two or 
three alcoves, which seemed 


to be survivals from very long 
ago. In each of these were 
three or four elderly women, 
with dirty dresses and tousled 
hair and disorganised hats, who 
were, like myself, drinking 
Guinness ; and who were at the 
same time discussing in very 
strident voices, and sometimes 
in profane language, their do- 
mestic affairs, which seemed 
to consist chiefly of domestic 
troubles. I was—not counting 
the barman—the only male in 
the place; and, feeling out of 
place, I drank part of my 
Guinness and withdrew. 

My hurried withdrawal 
seemed to disappoint the bar- 
man. He appeared to think 
that I was an American tourist, 
and was eager to give me 
information about the genius 
loci. From the little which 
he imparted while I was there, 
I came to the conclusion that 
all he could tell would not 
greatly enlarge my knowledge 
of the subject. However, the 
heart was willing if the mind 
was weak. ' 

The genius loci of whom the 
barman spoke was the national 
poet of Ireland, Thomas Moore, 
whose bust adorned the front 
of the house. Tom Moore was 
born in that public-house on 
28th May 1779. Very probably 
in that year the neighbour- 
hood of Aungier Street and 
Aungier Street itself were more 
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“select” than they are now. 
I doubt, however, whether the 
house in which he was born 
was very different. His father 
is described as a grocer and 
wine-merchant. That is just 
how the proprietor describes 
himself to-day. Perhaps about 
the time of his birth gallants, 
with lace neckeloths and small 
swords, and ladies, with silk 
mantles and great hoops, occa- 
sionally dropped into the shop 
for a stiffener of spirits or a 
pound of tea; but long before 
he grew to manhood, fashion in 
Dublin had gone farther east ; 
and Stephen’s Green and Mer- 
rion and Fitzwilliam Squares 
in the south, and Rutland 
and Mountjoy Squares and 
Dominic and Marlborough 
Streets in the north, had be- 
come the resorts of all the 
really smart people of the 
Irish capital. For Dublin, re- 
versing in this as in other 
things the ways of London, 
has always carried its fashion- 
able district east instead of 
west. I see that the Free 
State Government is inclined 
to stop this by making the 
Royal Hospital of Kilmainham 
in the far west its new House 
of Parliament. I trust it will 
do so; for the old city in the 
east, with its comparatively 
pure river, its magnificent park, 
and its quaint Liffey-side vil- 
lages—one of which (Chapeli- 
zod) is surely dowered with 
immortality as the birthplace 
of the late Lord Northcliffe,— 
its Swift’s. Hospital, and its 


ancient streets, is incomparably 


more interesting than the arti- 
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ficial west, which has a same- 
ness about it which outdoes 
that of Hausmanned Paris; 
and has, through the desertion 
of its original inhabitants, be- 
come in parts, and especially 
on the north side, one of the 
worst slums in the world. 
People often talk of Byron’s 
rise to fame as unprecedented 
in the history of literature. 
Have these people considered 
the rise of Tom Moore? Just 
about the time he arrived at 
twenty-one he published his 
translation of ‘‘ Anacreon,” 
which he wrote while still a 
student at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and which won him a 
name that stuck to him till 
his dying day—Anacreon Moore. 
When he was twenty-two he 
published his most amorous 
poems, under the name. of 
Little, which verses secured 
to him the unstinted admira- 
tion of the frivolous and the 
equally unstinted condemna- 
tion of the staid. When still 
only twenty-eight he began 
the publication of his Irish 
Melodies, which he continued 
publishing in parts for twenty- 
seven years, and which now, 
and probably for all time to 
come, entitle, and will entitle, 
him to be considered the 
national poet of Ireland. Ten 
years later he produced his 
one attempt at an epic, ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,” which, whatever we 
may think of it now, was 
then looked upon as a poem 
destined to immortality. After 
that he found, like his un- 
happy fellow-countryman and 
fellow-poet, Oliver Goldsmith, 
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that he could not afford to 
write nothing but poetry. Like 
Goldsmith, he had to work 
on any literary drudgery which 
came his way, and was well 
paid for, whether it was biog- 
raphy, political articles, or poet- 
ical squibs. All the same, like 
Goldsmith, he was, as things 
go, well enough paid for his 
poems. For “Lalla Rookh”’ 
he received £3000, which rather 
excited the envy of Byron; 
and from start to finish of the 
Irish Melodies he earned by 
them no less than £12,810— 
nearly as much as Murray 
paid Byron for all his works, 
and probably more than any 
other poet of the age received 
for all his, barring possibly 
Scott. He himself estimated at 
one time he had earned by his 
pen altogether over £20,000. 
His social success was a8 
great as, or even greater than, 
his success as a poet. This 
son of a publican became in 
his twenty-second year the 
friend of the Prince of Wales, 
and a leading spirit in the 
very smartest set in London. 
His success was no doubt due 
less to his poetic gift than to 
his personal charm. Lord 
Byron, in his conversations 
with Lady Blessington, gives 
in his usual vivid way his re- 
collections of these: ‘‘ Moore 
is a delightful companion, gay 
without being boisterous, witty 
without effort, comic without 
coarseness, and sentimental 
without being lachrymose. ... 
He must be delightful in a 
country-house, at a safe dis- 
tance from any other inviting 
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one, when one could have 
him really to one’s self, and 
enjoy his conversation and his 
singing, without the perpetual 
fear that he is expected at 
Lady This or Lady That’s, or 
being reminded that he prom- 
ised to look in at Lansdowne 
House or Grosvenor Square.” 
The little man from Aungier 
Street was not merely at home 
with Lady This and Lady That 
and at Lansdowne House and 
Grosvenor Square, but he later 
developed into a gourmet. 
Gronow, who met him often 
when he resided—for pecuniary 
reasons (a weakness of the 
chest, as poor Theodore Hook 
called it, not due to his own 
fault)—in Paris, tells us this: 
“He was,” he says, “a fav- 
ourite guest everywhere, but 
was attracted only where a 
good cuisine would satisfy the 
taste of the gourmet. . . . When 
Moore had received an invita- 
tion to dinner from an unknown 
Amphitryon, previous to re- 
turning an answer he cross- 
examined all who visited him. 
Had his friend an established 
kitchen with a chef of his own ? 
or did he depend on a neigh- 
bouring restaurateur? Did the 
chef deserve the name of an 
artiste? Were the wines of 
choice quality ? Did they come 
direct from wine-growing coun- 
tries ? or were they likely to 
be the product of some Parisian 
wine-doctor ¢”’ So the son of 
the house in which I watched 
tawdry women drinking with 
great satisfaction to themselves 
Dublin “ porther,” had devel- 
oped by this time not merely 
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a dainty taste in food, but also 
a delicious palate in drink. 
This shows the capacity to 
rise to a higher civilisation 
which characterises the natives 
even of back streets in Dublin. 
Little Tom Moore, like little 
Tom Tucker, sang for his sup- 
per; and however costly the 
banquet might be, his singing 
was an ample recompense to 
the giver. All who heard him 
and had an ear for melody 
were enthusiastic about it. 
Gronow talks of listening to 
his rendering of ‘“ Oft in the 
Stilly Night” as a sort of 
heavenly experience never to 
be forgotten. But perhaps the 
best description is given by 
N. P. Willis in his ‘ Pencillings 
by the Way’: “It is a kind 
of admirable recitative, in which 
every shade of thought is sylla- 
bled, warming you to the very 
eyelids, and starting your tears, 
if you have a soul or sense in 
you. I have heard of a woman 
fainting at a song of Moore’s ; 
and if the burden of it answered 
by chance to a secret in the 
bosom of the listener, I should 
think from its comparative 
effect upon so old a stager as 
myself, that the heart would 
break with it. We all sat 
around the piano ... and he 
sang ‘ When first I met thee’ 
with a pathos that beggars 
description. When the last 
word had faltered out, he rose 
. . Said good-night, and was 
gone before a word was uttered. 
For a full minute after he had 
closed the door no one spoke.” 
The most memorable feat in 
Moore’s social life was the in- 
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troduction of Lord Byron, the 
son of sires, “noble or knightly,” 
from the Conquest, to good 
society in London. Everybody 
knows the queer way in which 
the acquaintance between the 
two poets began—the grotesque 
duel between Moore and Jeffrey, 
and Byron’s reference in “ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers ” to the courage with 
which Moore faced Jeffrey’s 
** Jeadless pistol ” ; Moore’s let- 
ter of challenge, which arrived 
at Byron’s lodgings after he 
had left for the East ; Byron’s 
discovery of it on his return ; 
his reply to it; and Moore’s 
kindly reception of that reply 
and request for friendship. And 
this friendship, so strangely 
begun, became one of the few 
very deep friendships which 
Byron cherished till his death. 
Again and again his almost 
passionate affection for the 
Irish poet breaks out in his 
letters long after Byron’s exile 
had separated them. Thus on 
the death of one of Moore’s 
children, Byron wrote to him 
from Venice: ‘“ Your domestic 
calamity is very grievous, and 
I feel with you as much as I 
dare feel at all. Throughout 
life your loss must be my loss, 
and your gain my gain; and, 
though my heart may ebb, 
there will always be a drop 
for you among the dregs.” 
Macaulay is nothing if he is 
not dogmatic, and is not him- 
self unless he is inaccurate. 
In one of his letters he says 
that Byron must have been a 
bad fellow, since he had never 
met any one who had known 
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him who spoke well of him; 
while he knew men who had 
known Charles James Fox and 
who could not speak of him, 
though dead so many years, 
without displaying deep emo- 
tion. 

At the time he wrote this 
he knew Lady Holland, who, 
as he tells in another letter, 
showed him the original draw- 
ings for the illustration of 
Byron’s ‘Hebrew Melodies,” 
and told him how “poor 
Byron” had given them to 
her to save them from the 
bailiffs. He also knew Moore, 
Byron’s worshipper, who, like 
himself, was a frequent visitor 
to Holland House. All the 
same, his statement has in its 
way much truth in it. Byron 
was beloved by very few of 
his acquaintances; and after 
his death his memory was re- 
viled by many who during his 
life were proud, and found 
it profitable, to be reckoned 
among his friends. 

Lady Blessington, to whom, 
more than to any other person, 
Lord Byron, in my opinion, 
revealed himself, gives the ex- 
planation of this. In her ‘ Wan- 
derer in France,’ she writes : 
“Byron, had he not been a 
poet, would have become a 
wit in society; and, instead 
of delighting his readers, would 
have wounded his associates. 
Luckily for others, as well as 
for his own fame, he devoted 
to literature that ready and 
brilliant wit which sparkles 
in so many of his pages, in- 
stead of condescending to ex- 
pend it in bon mots or repartees 
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that might set the table in a 
roar, and have been after- 
wards, as often occurs, muti- 
lated in being repeated by 
others.” 

Though no doubt in all 
other minds, as well as in that 
of Lady Blessington, Byron’s 
greatness as a poet altogether 
obscured his pretensions to be 
a “wit in society,” a “ wit in 
society;” was what he wished 
to be, and what at times he 
thought he was. Again and 
again he tells how other people 
had lived for weeks as wits on 
jokes of his which they did 
not understand. Now let us 
remember what the so-called 
“ wit in society ” was in Byron’s 
day. Dean Swift—the greatest 
of British humorists, but a 
poor jester—had long before set 
the fashion. That fashion con- 
sisted in uttering as a joke a 
personal insult which, though 
it may have set the table in 
@ roar, set the victim in a fury. 
Some time ago I picked up a 
pair of volumes which I found 
had once belonged to the great 
actor Macready. They dealt 
with the “ dandies ” of Byron’s 
time, and gave many examples 
of the jests of their leading 
jokers, such as Lord Alvanley, 
Scrope Davies, Beau Brummel, 
Mildmay, Wilson Croker, and 
Sheridan. The wit of most 
of these consists in snobbish 
and offensive rudenesses which 
now in any West End club 
would cause a boycott of the 
member who dared to utter 
them. There was just one 
exception: that was Sheridan, 
whose wit was as kindly as it 
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was brilliant. Well might 
Moore write of him— 


‘* Whose wit in the combat, as gentle 
as bright, 

Ne’er carried a heart stain away on its 
blade.” ! 


But though Byron had a great 
admiration for Sheridan’s wit, 
he made no attempt to imi- 
tate it. He was essentially 
a “dandy ” when in London, 
and after he left England re- 
mained, as he himself says, 


‘*A broken Dandy lately on _ his 
travels.” 


And a “dandy ” had to be in 
the fashion ; and so his jokes 
on his friends were of the 
fashionable Swiftian kind, hu- 
miliating, and sometimes in- 
sulting; and, in Lady Bles- 
sington’s words, they often 
“wounded his associates.” 

As might be expected, his 
associates did their best to 
return the wound, especially 
after he was dead and there 
was no danger of their being 
crucified by the greatest satirist 
of the century—of being im- 
mortalised by ridicule as 
Southey had been in “The 
Vision of Judgment.” Tre- 
lawny, who, as Byron said, 
could not tell the truth if he 
tried, gave three inconsistent 
characters to his poet friend : 
the first, written about the time 
of Byron’s death, was highly 
flattering ; the second, written 
some time after his death, was 
ferociously disparaging; the 
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last, contained in his recollec- 
tions of Shelley and Byron, 
was apparently derived from 
the views of that unamiable 
being Claire Clairmont, as she 
called herself, who hated Byron 
with all the fury of a woman 
scorned. Scrope Davies, who 
had received many favours 
from the poet, returned them 
by reviling his memory, as 
Gronow tells us, and repeating 
anecdotes which can now be 
shown to be false. He said, 
for instance, that once he went 
into Byron’s rooms in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, while the 
poet was still in bed, and was 
amazed to find his hair was 
done up in curl-papers. ‘‘ Why, 
Byron,” he said, “I thought 
your hair curled naturally.” 
“Yes,” replied Byron, ‘ natur- 
ally every night.” Now Lord 
Broughton, the John Cam Hob- 
house of Byron’s youth, relates 
that when the poet’s embalmed 
body was sent home for burial, 
his appearance was so different 
from his friend’s recollection of 
him that he could barely recog- 
nise him, but his hair was still a 
mass of curls. It can scarcely 
be suggested that he put it in 
curl-papers during his last ill- 
ness, or that Fletcher did so 
after his death. Shelley himself 
thought proper to write a letter 
to Peacock imputing to Byron 
during his life in Venice vices 
so outrageous as to excite the 
indignation of even Lord Love- 
lace, whose one object in his 





1 From Byron’s recollections of Sheridan’s talk, it would seem as if in his 
decline the old wit, embittered by his own troubles, fell into the fashion of the 


young wits of the day. 
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latter years was to clear his 
grandmother’s character by 
dirtying his grandfather’s. As 
for Leigh Hunt, after sponging 
on him during his life, he laid 
himself out to pour filth on 
him after his death—doing to 
the dead lion, as Moore said, 
all that a puppy-dog is able 
to do. 

There can be no doubt but 
Byron’s incontinence of speech 
was largely to blame for the 
dislike which he inspired in 
s0 many of those who knew 
him. It was the same with 
Wilson Oroker. Both realised 
the certain effect of their jeers ; 
but that did not prevent either 
of them from indulging their 
love of jeering. Sometimes this 
Swiftian form of wit led to 
fierce and immediate resent- 
ment. Croker himself tells 
how a bishop in _ Ireland, 
who believed himself another 
Swift, was answered by a 
clergyman. This clergyman 
held a fat living with a 
fine glebe, through which ran 
a stream famous for its trout. 
The bishop visited the clergy- 
man, and was hospitably enter- 
tained, and found the trout 
very much to his taste. On 
leaving, he thanked the clergy- 
man for his kindness, adding, 
in imitation of the way of the 
great Dean of St Patrick’s, 
“Now all you can do further 
to oblige me is to drown 
yourself in that trout-stream, so 
that I may give your living 
to my son Tom.” The clergy- 
man did not see where the 
joke came in. Glaring furi- 
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ously at the joker, he replied, 
“My lord bishop, I would not 
hurt the smallest joint of my 
most useless finger to save your 
lordship, and your lordship’s 
family, and particularly your 
lordship’s son, Tom, from the 
gallows.” 

Byron, knowing well how 
much his looseness of tongue 
had estranged most of his 
acquaintances, refused to re- 
gard these acquaintances as 
friends. He told Lady Bles- 
sington at Genoa that he had 
friendship for only three per- 
sons—Lord Clare, Hobhouse, 
and Tom Moore. Of these, 
Moore was the one best loved, 
and the only one of all his 
associates whom he never 
wounded by his wit. Once, 
indeed, something like a sneer 
crept into a letter of his; but 
when Moore drew his attention 
to it he was upset and declared, 
probably with absolute good 
faith, that he could not re- 
member using the phrase, and 
if he did use it, it was a slip 
of the pen, and never in- 
tended to hurt his friend. With 
Samuel Rogers it was very 
different. To him, almost as 
much as to Moore, Byron owed 
his reception in the best society, 
and otherwise he had shown 
him much kindness; and yet, 
on suspicion of a sneer, Byron 
wrote on him one of the most 
ferocious and least witty of 
his satires. Sam was not 


celebrated for sweetness of 
tongue or temper, but it 
says much for his magna- 


nimity that after having read 
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that satire he could in his 
‘‘Italy ” write thus— 


‘* Yes, Byron, thou art gone, 

Gone like a star that thro’ the firma- 
ment 

Shot and was lost, in its eccentric 
course 

Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, 
methinks, 

Was generous, noble—noble in its scorn 

Of all things low or little; nothing 
there 

Sordid or servile. If imagined wrongs 

Pursued thee, urging thee sometimes 
to do 

Things long regretted, oft, as many 
know, 

None more than I, thy gratitude would 
build 

On slight foundations.” 


Moore fully returned Byron’s 
affection. Their personal re- 
lations continued only during 
those few hectic London years 
between Byron’s return from 
the East and his departure 
for Italy. Throughout them 
Moore acted as a sort of male 
chaperone to the new poet, 
introducing him to the best 
houses and best company, 
checking so far as he could 
his reckless indulgences and in- 
trigues, counselling him as to 
his private affairs, and sharing 
not a little in his more inno- 
cent pleasures ; and when the 
last ruinous crisis came, stand- 
ing by him when, with the 
exception of his sister Augusta, 
all his own relatives were bow- 
ing to the storm of calumny or, 
to save their own reputations, 
were joining forces with those 
who raised the storm. When 
Byron sailed from Dover, Moore, 
who was living with his darling 
Bessie in the country, did not 
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see him off. But Byron had no 
doubts as to his affection, and 
appreciated it far higher than 
that of the two friends who 
drove with him to Dover. 


‘* My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea, 
And before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 


Though the waters roar around me, 
Yet they still shall bear me on ; 
Though a desert should surround me, 
It has streams that may be won. 


Were’t the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my sinking spirit fell, 
*Tis to thee that I would drink. 


With that water as this wine, 
The libation I would pour 

Would be—Peace to thine and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore.” 


After Byron fled from Eng- 
land, Moore only saw him 
once again. That was in the 
year 1819, when Moore, on his 
way with Lord John Russell 
to Rome, broke his journey 
at Milan, and went alone to 
Venice to spend a few days 
with him. The two friends 
were delighted to meet again, 
and spent the days together 
in long and merry conversa- 
tions, chiefly about the long and 
merry nights they had spent 
together in London, Moore 
was pressed for time, and hur- 
ried away, refusing, to Byron’s 
disappointment and very much 
to Moore’s subsequent regret, to 
make a journey with his friend 
to the “tomb at Arqu4.” If 
he had thought for a moment 
that he should never see the 
poet again, how reluctant he 
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would have been to bid him 
@ last farewell. As he says 
himself, he could never look 
back on that refusal without 
self-reproach, 

It was on the last evening 
of this visit that Byron pre- 
sented Moore with what he 
called ‘My Life and Adven- 
tures.’ These we know Moore, 
after Byron’s death, was in- 
duced by Hobhouse to destroy. 
Whether or not he did Byron’s 
memory a service by this de- 
struction, it is impossible now 
to say. But at any rate it 
was an act of self-sacrifice. 
He had sold the work to 
John Murray for two thousand 
guineas; and when he con- 
sented to its destruction, he 
had to repay that amount. 
Afterwards, in 1831, when 
Murray had employed him to 
write his ‘ Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron: with Notices of 
his Life,’ the publisher, besides 
giving him a fee of £1600, dis- 
charged this two - thousand- 
guinea debt, with seven years’ 
arrears of interest on it. 

Another biographer of 
Byron’s, J. Cordy Jeaffreson, 
has. described Moore’s work 
as “an execrably poor book 
of excellently good materials.”’ 
Macaulay, on the other hand, 
says: “Considered merely as 
a@ composition, it deserves to 
be classed among the best 
specimens of English prose 
which our age has produced.” 
No doubt Macaulay’s praise is 
exaggerated; but this much 
may be said, that Moore’s 
biography is at any rate a 
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better book than Jeaffreson’s, 
for the simple reason that the 
“excellent materials,” which 
consist of Byron’s letters and 
journals, are more fully used. 
Whoever tries to write Byron’s 
life will never succeed in writing 
it better than Byron himself. 
It is for this reason one regrets 
the destruction of the memoirs 
given to Moore. That may 
have been desirable for the 
fame of the poet and the com- 
fort of his family and friends, 
but it was a great loss to the 
literature of England. 

As age grew upon him, Moore 
retired from the brilliant circles 
in London into which he had 
introduced Byron. But the 
little poet from the pot-house 
in Aungier Street still main- 
tained intimate relations with 
many noblemen. He resided 
at Sloperton Cottage, to be 
near Bowood, the seat of his 
friend, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. There he died in 1852, 
and after his death his life 
and letters were edited by his 
friend, Lord John Russell, the 
son of a duke and a future 
Prime Minister. Though he 
thus lived and died with a 
class so different from that 
into which he was born, it is 
only bare justice to Tom Moore 
to say that that class sought 
him rather than he it, that he 
never won its favour by any 
servility, and that all its blan- 
dishments never led him to dis- 
own his father’s homely family, 
or weakened for him the attrac- 
tions of that modest little wife, 
his darling Bessie. 
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THE ‘JOURNAL’ OF HENRY EDWARD FOX—A FAMOUS PRIG— 
HIS CONTEMPT FOR MEN OF LETTERS—CAMPBELL AND ROGERS 
—THE WORSHIP OF NAPOLEON—HENRY FOX’S REMORSE—THE 
UNREALITY OF THE SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT—A POSITIVE REMEDY 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT—MR SHAW APPEALS FOR PITY. 


THERE are certain families 
which retain, generation after 
generation, their physical pe- 
culiarities. The Austrian lip 
still persists. Other families 
cling to certain moral qual- 
ities, or even to certain opinions, 
as though they were part of 
an unchanging nature. We 
believe that Sir Charles Dilke 
thought that a family pride, 
an exaggerated respect paid 
to his father and grandfather, 
forbade him to entertain for 
a moment the belief that Sir 
Philip Francis was the author 
of ‘The Letters of Junius.’ 
But no family has ever pre- 
served more zealously a uni- 
formity of character and opinion 
than the family of Fox. For 
many years the members of 
that family showed at once 
an amazing precocity and an 
obstinate adherence to dis- 
loyal opinions. Charles James, 
it will be remembered, was a 
finished rake when he was but 
a schoolboy, and is said to 
have debauched the morals of 
Eton for a generation. More- 
over, he joined the most of 
his kinsmen in loving always 


the enemies of his native land, 
and in upholding the cause of 
his country’s enemies. Above 
all, he cherished a fervent 
love of France and Napoleon 
when they were at war with 
England—a love which, by the 
way, was not returned,—and 
his example was followed by 
the third Lord Holland and 
his famous wife, as well as by 
Henry Edward Fox, whose 
‘Journal ’+ has recently been 
edited, wisely and with re- 
straint, by the Harl of I- 
chester. 

Now Henry Edward Fox 
was of the true breed. In 
precocity he excelled all the 
rest of his family. When he 
began his ‘ Journal ’ he was but 
sixteen years of age, and at all 
points a finished man of the 
world. That he could ever 
have been a boy, with a boy’s 
carelessness and frivolity, seems 
impossible. When we first en- 
counter him he is mixing with 
the distinguished men and beau- 
tiful women of his time on 
terms of equality,. or rather 
on terms of inequality, for 
there is scarcely any one whom 





1 The Journal of the Hon. Henry Edward Fox (afterwards fourth and last 
Lord Holland), 1818-1830. Edited by the Earl of Ilchester. London: Thornton 
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he does not survey with the 
eyes of patronage. He speaks 
of Punch Greville and Poodle 
Byng as though they were 
friends and contemporaries. 
Unlike Charles James, he was 
always something of a prig, 
ready to criticise even the 
great ones of the earth and 
bitterly censorious of those 
whom he did not approve of. 
Thus his ‘Journal’ shows 
no signs of youth or im- 
maturity. Its second page con- 
tains a sketch of Francis which 
no practised hand need have 
disdained, ‘‘He was seventy- 
nine,” thus he writes, “‘ proud 
of his age, and extremely grati- 
fied in surviving others. His 
death has excited great curi- 
osity, for it is hoped, if he 
really is the author of ‘ Junius,’ 
he will have removed all doubts 
by avowing it. His manner 
of contradicting the report was 
not direct, and certainly im- 
plied that he knew who the 
author was. He said to my 
mother, after she had told 
him that the lawyers believed 
him to be so, ‘ Well, madam, 
I could bring proofs to the 
contrary in five minutes.’ And 
upon being asked, I believe, 
by Papa, why he did not 
contradict the report publicly, 
he said, ‘If they choose to 
thrust laurels on my head, 
let them stick.’ He was tall 
and lean, his features were 
good and his countenance ex- 
pressive of great vivacity, quick- 
ness, and even madness; _ his 
voice was loud, and his manner 
of speaking in private (I never 
heard him in public) short and 
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with rather an angry tone. 
He was as violent in his very 
looks and actions as he was in 
the workings of his mind.” 
A remarkable sketch, truly, for 
a boy of sixteen. 

Once upon a time Henry 
Fox sat to Hortense, the Queen 
of Holland, for his picture. In 
the intervals of her painting 
she read her ‘Memoirs’ to 
him, and he found them simple 
and agreeable. “But evi- 
dently,” said he, “she has 
fallen into the mistake of most 
memoir-writers, that the readers 
are more interested about the 
merits of the author than in 
the mere narration of the events 
they have witnessed. The 
reader ought to guess the char- 
acter of the writer, and not 
be told of it. The moment 
the author has to describe him- 
self, it is impossible not to 
distrust him, or to seek for 
contradictions to his asser- 
tions.” ‘There was seldom a 
more intelligent piece of criti- 
cism, and it leaves Henry Fox’s 
own ‘ Journal ’ untouched. For 
Henry Fox never, until the 
last page, tells the reader of 
his own character. He lets 
the reader guess it; and when 
we have read his book through 
we can see clearly enough 
what manner of man he was 
who wrote it. He does not 
come out of the ordeal, which 
he has imposed upon himself, 
as kindly or amiable; and it 
is a high tribute to his veracity, 
as well as to his skill, that 
you put down his ‘Journal’ 
with a thorough dislike of the 
man and a high admiration 
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for the writer. He does not 
try to make the best of himself 


or of others. He conceals 
neither his own faults nor his 
neighbour’s. He makes no at- 
tempt to paint the solemn 
dreariness, the intellectual 
tyranny of Holland House in 
gay or favourable colours ; and 
without any set purpose he 
does something to palliate his 
own shortcomings by giving a 
true picture of the environ- 
ment which he did not like, 
and from which he escaped as 
soon as might be. 

He admired his father and 
he loved his sister Mary with 
a constant heart. At the mere 
thought of her he betrays a 
softness which is alien from his 
nature, and which she alone 
inspires. For his mother he 
felt a dull and chastened affec- 
tion. ‘‘My lady crosser than 
for some time back and blacker 
than thunder,” he writes in 
1822, “‘ which makes me regret 
going less.”” One day my lady 
is “ill with her heart,” and 
takes “fifty fancies into her 
head.” Another day he records 
that “‘ my lady is become calm 
again.” And always he com- 
plains of my lady’s treatment 
of his favourite Mary. If my 
lady was not easy to bear as a 
companion, Allen was a far 
worse trial to this self-satisfied 
young man of the world. After 
a journey which he took with 
Allen to Scotland, where he 
delighted in the society of Sir 
Walter Scott and Jeffrey, he 
painted a portrait of his com- 
panion evidently in the colours 
of truth. “It is provoking,” he 
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said, “‘to see so sensible and such 
a kind-hearted man so bigoted 
to his opinions, and so narrow- 
minded and intolerant about 
those of the other faction. It 
is that extreme violence, that 
bitter inveteracy, that makes 
me always suspect the real 
honesty of politics. . . . Allen 
is far from a candid man. 
Many of his opinions are merely 
adopted from my mother, and 
he states them as acknow- 
ledged facts. ... He has no 
wit, no imagination, no play- 
fulness, and his gaiety is coarse- 
ness. His violence about kings 
and priests is almost childish, 
and does his cause more harm 
than good. He is fond of 
prejudice, and when he has 
none of his own he adopts the 
prejudices of others, and has 
seized with warmth and often 
totally unsupported by facts 
the likes and dislikes my lady 
has taught him to feel.” A 
portrait far more savage and 
probably of greater truth than 
that drawn, on Allen’s death 
in 1843, by Charles Greville. 
Henry Fox, then, was at 
once malicious and dogmatic. 
He possessed in great measure 
the fault of bigotry which he 
attributed to Allen, but he never 
pressed his opinions, unless 
Napoleon were the subject of 
discussion, with Allen’s vio- 
lence. He was, moreover, 
wholly selfish, and where women 
were concerned as fickle as 
the breeze, unstable as water. 
He could fall in love with 
two women at once, throw 
them both over, and feel him- 
self aggrieved. He treated 
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Madame Guiccioli, Byron’s 
friend, with a kind of con- 
tempt, and yet accepted kind- 
nesses from her for many a 
month. The truth is that he 
was a man of very little feeling, 
and lazy even in his amours, 
It is thus that he describes his 
first meeting with the Guiccioli, 
who afterwards became his mis- 
tress: ‘“‘ She is coarse, and far 
from being, to my taste, at- 
tractive. Her hair is nearly 
red, her figure squat, and her 
eyes have no expression but 
what with study and affecta- 
tion she contrives to throw 
into them. Her manner of 
articulating English is agree- 
able, and those who know her 
say she is no fool, although she 
looks so.” But proximity had 
its due effect on him, and he 
fell a victim to her charm, or 
lack of charm, protesting all 


the while*that she was “ jealous 
and exigeante and _ trouble- 


“Poor Lord Byron,” 
he wrote. ‘‘I do not wonder at 
his going to Greece.’”’ And yet 
he himself had not the energy to 
part from her. When at last 
the final separation did come, 
the frigid lover made, in his 
‘ Journal,’ some amends for the 
past. ‘I went in the morning 
to take leave of T. G.”—thus 
he writes on 27th June 1829. 
‘““ We took a tender leave. I 
shall always feel excessive in- 
terest and regard for T. G., 
and I think she has shown 
much generosity and noble- 
ness of character on many 
occasions. Certainly her con- 
duct to me has always been 
most admirable, considering my 


some.”’ 
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very unpardonable neglect of 
her.” And there is no more 
to be said, except that the 
Guiecioli comes better out of 
the encounter than the com- 
placent prig that was Henry 
Fox. 

As was perhaps natural in 
the son of a house which had 
always extended its kindly 
patronage to literature, Henry 
Fox showed a whole-hearted 
and consistent contempt for 
men of letters. With the ex- 
ception of Byron and Hook- 
ham Frere, there is scarcely a 
single writer who escapes his 
condemnation. At the age of 
sixteen he presumes to dismiss 
Coleridge in a sentence. “In 
the evening to Mr Coleridge’s 
lectures,” he writes on 28th 
January 1819. ‘“‘ His voice is 
bad, his subject trite, and his 
manner odious—an affectation 
of wit and of genius, neither 
of which he has in any degree.” 
Whether this amazing judg- 
ment comes from insolence or 
lack of knowledge, it is pro- 
nounced by one who has no 
doubt of his competence to 
find a verdict of guilty even on 
the greatest. Again, here is a 
sketch of Campbell, drawn from 
the life: ‘‘ Campbell sat next 
to me. His voice is sharp and 
querulous, his ideas vulgarly 
conceited. He took all my 
bread and all my glasses, spilt 
half his dinner into my lap, 
and then fished for a compli- 
ment for his ‘New Monthly 
Magazine,’ which I was de- 
termined he should not extract. 
He admired, praised, or was 
pleased with no place, book, or 
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person that was mentioned 
during dinner except an idea 
of his own, which he most par- 
ticularly eulogised, and from 
which, he says, Lord Byron 
has taken the notion of his 
poem ‘‘ Darkness ’’: something 
abstruse and metaphysical 
about the last man in the 
‘universe seeing the ships go 
on the sea without sailors, 
and a great deal more of it, 
which he squeaked into my 
inattentive ear, loudly com- 
plaining of Lord Byron’s theft. 
How odious all authors are, 
and how doubly so to each 
other.” 

But it is for Rogers that he 
reserves his deepest hatred, his 
fiercest invective. Him he 
never mentions without insult. 
One day the boy of sixteen 
records that ‘‘ Rogers has shut 
himself up in the strangest 
manner for the accouchement 


of his poem. Still-born it will 
be.” Another day he finds the 
poet, as usual, “ cross and out 


of humour.” On 19th August 
1819, he ‘took a walk in the 
garden with Rogers and Lord 
Grey, both out of temper. 
Amused to see the different 
manner—a haughty, _high- 
minded, fine-spirited, manly 
man shows his ill-temper 
from that of a little narrow- 
minded, inquisitive, malignant, 
observant wit.” And thus a few 
months later he sums up the 
character, of Rogers: ‘‘ He has 
@ little mind, and is only cap- 
able of little thoughts, little 
feelings, and little poems. He 
has no genius and no elevation 
of mind, and as he lives on 
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conversation, he knows. the 
human heart well enough to 
find that no topick is so agree- 
able as the mal de son prochain, 
He envies everything that ac- 
quires any celebrity, and is 
now very jealous that W. Scott 
should be so much talked of 
and read.” It will be seen that 
the elderly cynic of seventeen 
was not lacking in some of the 
qualities which he attributes 
freely to Rogers, and though 
the passage of the years mel- 
lowed him somewhat, he never 
failed to pack his censure into 
a bitter phrase. 

Of Byron he has nothing to 
say that is ill-natured, and 
Byron returned his amiability 
without stint. In 1823 he 
visited Byron at Albaro. ‘‘ He 
received me most kindly,’’ says 
Fox, “‘and, indeed, his good 
nature to me has always been 
most marked and flattering.” 
And then Fox describes his 
hero with the care which he 
gave to all who sat to him for 
their portraits. “‘ His figure is 
shorter,’ he writes, “‘than I 
recollected, probably owing to 
my having grown so much since. 
In face he is not altered. A few 
grey locks scattered among his 
beautiful black locks are all 
that announce the approach of 
that age that has made such 
an impression on his mind, and 
of which he talks so much. 
However, he is only thirty- 
five, and if he was fifty he 
could not consider himself 
older.”” He seems to have 
spoken to Fox with the utmost 
frankness. He talked of Rogers 
with a deep-rooted dislike, 
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which was gratifying to Fox, 
and he discoursed at length on 
Lady Byron, saying it was an 
odd fact that ‘“‘his recollection of 
her face was so imperfect that 
he was not sure whether he 
should know her again.” The 
young man left the poet in a 
mood of enthusiasm, declaring 
that “the tones of his voice 
were as beautiful as ever, and 
that he was not surprised at 
any woman falling in love with 
him.” The poet magnanimous- 
ly returned the young man’s 
sympathy. “I have also seen 
Henry Fox,” he wrote to Moore, 
“Lord Holland’s son, whom I 
had not looked upon since I 
left him a pretty mild boy, 
without a neck-cloth, in a 
jacket, and in delicate health, 
seven long years agone, at the 
period of mine eclipse. ... I 
think that he has the softest 
and most amiable expression 
of countenance I ever saw, and 
manners correspondent. ... I 
always liked that boy, perhaps, 
in part, from some resemblance 
in the less fortunate part of 
our destinies—I mean, to avoid 
mistakes, his lameness.” At 
Byron’s house Fox met Lady 
Blessington and D’Orsay, and 
it is to Byron’s credit that he 
took a more mildly charitable 
view of the strange couple than 
did the censorious youth. 

In nothing did Henry Fox 
cling more loyally to the tradi- 
tion of his family than in his 
uncritical adulation of WNa- 
poleon. The Foxes were can- 
nibals in this matter. They 
would, if they could, under 
the inspiration of Charles James, 
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have devoured their own coun- 
try at a meal. As they were un- 
able to achieve this unnatural 
feast, they encouraged and even 
worshipped the Corsican ogre, 
who spent many years of hate 
in an attempt to destroy Great 
Britain. Henry Fox had not 
tried very strenuously to under- 
stand why Napoleon was sent 
to St Helena. He received 
without question all the false- 
hoods which were propagated 
as la politique de Longwood 
by the Emperor and his friends. 
In brief, for him the well- 
known legend was truth itself. 
And when once he had accepted 
it, he went as far in sym- 
pathy and subservience as any 
of his kinsmen. The tidings 
of Napoleon’s death threw him 
into the depths of melancholy. 
“The fatal news of last night,” 
he wrote, “is confirmed with 
more details. It is said he 
died very devout, and sur- 
rounded by priests. That such 
an understanding should break 
down to such a degree is very 
melancholy, but not surprising. 
The last eight years of his life 
were enough to drive anybody 
quite mad. To accustom my- 
self to think of him who 
occupied so much of my 
thoughts and all my political 
affections—to think of him as 
dead, as annihilated, is almost 
impossible. Now I care for 
nothing. Bourbons, Republics, 
Whigs, Tories, it is all in- 
different ; I do not care who 
wins or who loses. I only 
hope that his enemies may 
lose the little fame they have 
gained, and may be sacrificed 
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without mercy as an atonement 
to his ashes.” And then out 
of melancholy he fell to curs- 
ing. ‘‘ The meanness, the shab- 
biness, and harshness of the 
Government exceeds the power 
of belief; it is infamous, and 
makes one shudder to think 
that such wretches should form 
part of the civilised society in 
Europe. . . . May the curses 
of an angry Heaven fall upon 
them, and may they pay doubly 
and trebly the sorrows of his 
breast.” 

Henry Fox was nineteen when 
he wrote this rubbish, and he 
did not stop to think what 
would have happened to him 
and his family, and Holland 
House itself, if his kinsmen had 
been able to translate their 
wishes into deeds and to wel- 
come their idol and his army 
to these shores. Neither France 
nor Napoleon rated very highly 
the perverted admiration of 
Charles James Fox. While 
France thought him a faux 
patriote, Napoleon snubbed him 
for his anti-patriotism, and 
reserved his sincere praise for 
William Pitt. But Henry Fox 
recked not of these things. He 
inherited the worship, and was 
determined that it should grow 
no less in his expression of it. 
There is in his ‘ Journal ’ a great 
deal of tittle-tattle about the 
famous snuff-box, and a per- 
petual insulting of Wellington, 
whom he calls a “ butcher,” 
and who, in spite of Fox’s in- 
gratitude, had saved him and his 
from extinction. However, his 
Napoleonic fervour persuaded 
him to frequent a Bonaparte 
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wherever he met him (or her), 
and his ‘ Journal’ is the richer 
for his devotion. He has drawn 
a portrait of Hortense, which 
can hardly be matched else- 
where, and the sketch he has 
made of Madame Mére is vivid 
and sincere. ‘“‘ Went to see 
Madame Mére,” he writes on 
24th November 1824. “Her 
house is fine and well-furnished. 
She looks clever; has sharp, 
small, dark eyes, very like the 
face Canova has given her in 
his statue of her. Her figure 
is small and shrivelled. She 
received me with civility and, 
indeed, cordiality; spoke of 
Napoleon with affection and 
emotion. Her French is bad, 
and she speaks it with con- 
siderable difficulty.” On an- 
other page he celebrates her 
smile. ‘Her voice is rather 
agreeable ’’—thus he writes,— 
** but the only thing that struck 
me about her as very peculiar 
is her smile, which, for so old 
@ woman, who never could 
have had much beauty, appears 
extremely engaging.” 

That, indeed, is the chief 
characteristic of his diary: he 
records the details of aspect 
and discourse, which must ever 
escape the historian. He is 
concerned not with events but 
with persons, and as in his 
sojourn abroad he met the men 
and women who were best 
worth a record, his ‘ Journal’ is 
of the greatest value. The fact 
that he cannot claim our ad- 
miration for any high qualities 
of mind or character does not 
diminish—it rather enhances— 
the worth of his book. He 
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was something of a fribble; 
every page that he wrote is 
touched with malice, but he 
had the talent of describing 
what he observed, and very 
little escaped him,—gifts which 
are the essence of his craft. We 
know not where to look for a 
better, truer picture of social 
life in the early nineteenth 
century than Lord Ilchester 
has given us in this carefully 
edited volume. Henry Fox, 
distrusting the routine of Hol- 
land House and the tyranny 
of his mother, sought in France 
and Italy whatever pleasure 
life could give him. He did 
little enough with his time. 
He dined out and he talked 
and he listened. Sometimes 
he read Gibbon with Edward 
Cheney, more often he did not. 
But whatever he did or heard 
he set down upon paper with- 
out kindliness, but always 
with candour. His portrait of 
Hookham Frere, for instance, 
convinces us of its sincerity. 
If Fox did not like Frere, he 
yielded instantly to his vigour 
and intelligence. He tells us 
that Frere, “‘ of a small Norfolk 
family, thought more of his 
family’s antiquity than of his 
great acquirements and humor- 
ous singularity,” and his com- 
ment is plainly intelligible when 
he adds that Frere tried to 
enrage him by alluding to the 
novelty of his own name. “It 
was not a topic likely to vex 
me,” says Fox in a tone which 
suggests vexation, “and the 
manner in which he did it was 
neither ingenious nor lively.” 
As we have said, Henry Fox 
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thought that the writer of 
memoirs should not describe 
his own character. He should 
let his diary speak for itself 
and for him. And yet at the 
end of the year 1830 he cannot 
refrain from drawing up his 
own indictment. The passage, 
despite his own declared 
method, deserves to be quoted 
at length, since it sums up 
briefly and truly the failure 
of his years of wandering and 
apprenticeship to life. ‘‘ This 
year,” he confesses, ‘ has been 
@ severe one to me. I have 
lost by death the person on 
earth who cared most for me, 
and by a concentration of 
circumstances I feel that my 
friendship for E. ©. (Edward 
Cheney) can never again be 
what it once was. He has a 
good heart and is very clever, 
but is the worst counsellor I 
ever knew. In every instance 
in which I have been guided 
by his judgment ...I1 have 
not ceased to lament that I 
did not follow my own wishes 
and opinions. He dragged me 
into that silly business about 
D’Orsay. He made me quarrel 
with Lady Westmoreland. He, 
alas! divided Lady Northamp- 
ton and me. And for him I 
have been on the point of 
sacrificing other and dearer 
ties. But Time, which is the 
severest master, has taught me 
my folly, and I shall no longer 
act so weakly. Remorse is a 
cruel visitor, but her visits are 
beneficial. I look back upon 
life with much repentance. 
Not for the ambitious objects 
I have slighted, for had I 
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attained them I should not 
be happier, and had I failed 
in the attempt, which is more 
likely, I should have been 
mortified and miserable. But 
I have cruelly and wantonly 
played with the feelings of 
others; I have never believed 
any one attached to me, and 
I have on that account, and 
on that account only, and not 
from the fickleness of which I 
am accused, determined not 
to be myself attached. My 
conduct toward Miss V., Mile. 
P., and Lady N., leave me much 
to regret—especially the two 
last instances.’’ That is a cry 
from the heart of a remorseful 
young man of twenty-eight. 
Friendship and love had alike 
deserted him, and as he closed 
his diary in 1830, he could 
not look forward with much 
hope to happiness or ambi- 
tion. In one sense the ‘ Jour- 
nal’ is an exposition of the 
evils of precocity ; in another 
it points the sad moral that 
he is unhappy indeed who 
comes into such a heritage 
of prejudice and “ superiority ”’ 
as did Henry Fox. However 
far he travelled from home, 
Holland House and his ances- 
tors were an incubus which he 
was never strong enough to 
bear. Of the life that he led 
after 1830 we know little. The 
‘National Dictionary ’ is silent 
about him, and Lord Ilchester 
tells us no more than that as 
Chargé d’Affaires in Vienna he 
won the praises of Metternich— 
praises not to be despised, and 
that he was successful in the 
diplomatic posts which he held 
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at Frankfort and in Tuscany. 
He died in 1859, and left behind 
him but the shadow of a name— 
a shadow which now at last 
has gained substance and shape 
in the book for which we owe 
Lord Ilchester a debt of pro- 
found gratitude. 


The Socialist Government 
goes on its placid way en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of 
unreality. It has been put 
into office by Mr Asquith, and 
it has no policy which it has 
not found in the King’s Speech 
presented by Mr Baldwin. And 
though it has neither separate 
existence nor authentic views 
of its own, it abates not a jot 
of its arrogance. Its members 
still talk boastfully of what it 
will presently achieve, and in 
the very moment of annexing 
Mr Baldwin’s policy deplore 
Mr Baldwin’s ‘“‘ incompetence ” 
and “the mess in which he 
left the country.” If they are 
attacked for their folly and 
ineptitude, they make a heart- 
rending appeal to pity, and ask, 
with tears in their eyes, that 
they should be given a chance. 
If there was one problem more 
than another with which they 
declared themselves competent 
to deal, it was the problem of 
unemployment, and so far they 
have made no new plan, have 
proposed no fresh remedy. The 
debate about unemployment, 
which took place on the Vote 
on Account, proved that the 
Socialists had neither plan nor 
hope. As Dr Macnamara 
pointed out, they had done no 
more than attempt to carry 
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out, without success, the plans 
of the late Government. “It 
was a constant charge of the 
Labour Party against previous 
Governments,” he said, “ that 
they had neglected to find work, 
and had fallen back on what 
were called ‘doles.’ He was, 
therefore, entitled to look to 
the Labour Party to show the 
better way. The present Gov- 
ernment would not deny that 
they were under a very special 
obligation. in regard to unem- 
ployment and to the making 
or finding of work. They had 
spoken with something like 
contempt of their predecessors.” 
And now that they are in 
office, they pocket their con- 
tempt and do nothing. So 
there ran through Dr Macna- 
mara’s speech on the policy of 
the Socialists, as a kind of 
refrain, “‘but that was the 
proposal of the late Govern- 
ment.’”’ Whatever the Social- 
ists had done was merely to 
imitate, and to mar in the 
imitation, the work of their 
predecessors. And the member 
for Camberwell confessed in 
conclusion that he could find 
no evidence of the handling of 
the problem with that bigger, 
bolder, braver grasp which the 
country had been led to expect. 

Mr Baldwin’s speech on the 
vexed question went to the 
root of the matter. He was not 
content to look at remedies ; he 
wanted to find the cause of the 
disease. And what he wanted to 
know first is whether unemploy- 
ment on the vast scale of to-day 
is to be endemic or epidemic. 
He was persuaded that it would 
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be endemic, and he was not 
clear on another point, which 
was how we were to maintain 
our position in the world when 
trade in Europe became normal 
again. How should we absorb 
the flood of goods which would 
come from Germany and from 
every country that pays its 
debts? He had a shrewd sus- 
picion that when we reached 
the millennium, we should all 
be living upon taking in each 
other’s washing. In brief, he 
insisted that it was necessary, 
before the Socialists devised a 
remedy, they should under- 
stand the causes and the nature 
of unemployment. “I am 
quite convinced,” said he, 
“that the Ministry must have 
made up their minds, because 
they have the only positive 
remedy for unemployment,” 
though they persist in holding 
their tongue as to what that 
remedy is. 

With equal courage and in- 
genuity, Mr Baldwin attempted 
to pierce the mystery. “ Let 
me take three distinguished 
members of the Government— 
the Minister of Health, with 
his destructive mind; the 
Home Secretary, with his cre- 
ative mind; and the President 
of the Board of Trade, as an 
emanation of pure intellect.” 
Mr Baldwin took these three 
men of genius one by one, and 
got little satisfaction out of 
their pronouncements. The 
Minister of Health said, with 
his customary moderation and 
good sense, “A plague on 
both your policies; I am out 
to smash you both.” The 
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Minister of Health, “out” to 
smash this or that, will hurt 
those whom he hopes to smash 
as little as he will help the un- 
employed. The Home Secre- 
tary, the gentleman with the 
creative mind, has, thought 
Mr’ Baldwin, “a _ definite 
remedy.” Here is what that 
pompous personage contributed 
to the discussion: ‘‘ There is 
only one way of tackling it— 
the introduction of a new in- 
dustrial order based upon pub- 
lic ownership and democratic 
control of the primary sources 
of wealth.” But this cryptic 
saying is still unexplained, and 
is not likely to provide a single 
working-man with a week’s 
work or a week’s pay. So 
much for the Home Secretary. 
Meanwhile it is the pedant 
presiding at the Board of 
Trade who has turned the 
brightest light upon the darkest 
place. “The proper way to 
deal with unemployment,” said 
this great thinker, “‘is to pre- 
vent its occurring.” There’s 
a discovery for you! What 
a thing it is to be governed 
by resolute and clever men 
who have learned the last 
secret of the soap-box! ‘‘ The 
proper way to avoid a danger,” 
said the great Sir Boyle Roche, 
“is to meet it plump ’—a 
paradox which conveys a real 
truth. The great Mr Webb’s 
parody of it is a mere piece of 
nonsense, of which his preten- 
tious colleagues, who professed 
that they alone could cure the 
incurable, should be _ heartily 
ashamed. And, said Mr Bald- 
win, having enumerated the 


solutions, “what I have to 
ask is under which thimble 
is the pea, or, in still shorter 
phraseology, where is the lady ?”’ 
In vain he asks the simple 
question. No answer shall he 
receive from the men of genius, 
who have condescended to leave 
their ploughs and their work- 
shops, as they fondly pretend, 
to save the country —the 
ploughs and the workshops 
being the offices in which they 
calculate the amount of their 
super-tax. Whether they at- 
tempt to speak with one voice 
or twenty, they have nothing 
clear or simple to say. In the 
manifesto of the Socialist Party, 
it was plainly stated that the 
Labour Party is the only party 
which has a positive remedy 
for unemployment. What did 
the Party mean when it made 
that statement? ‘‘If you have 
a@ positive remedy that is to 
cure unemployment,” said Mr 
Baldwin, “‘you will have the 
support of the House and the 
country, and your name will 
be blessed; but if you have 
not, you will find that this 
problem will break you in 
time as it will break every 
Government that fails to deal 
with it.” 

And then up rose Mr Shaw 
to confess in a piteous tone 
that they had no remedy to 
propose at all, that the pro- 
nouncement of November was 
a piece of solemn humbug. 
The poor minister talked a great 
deal of sentimental nonsense, 
and asked after the manner of 
his kind the indulgence of his 
opponents. “May I say to 
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my right hon. friend (Dr Mac- 
namara),’”’ murmured that man 
of genius, Mr Shaw, “ that six 
weeks of government, when 
one comes into office and finds 
the estimates already prepared, 
are scarcely enough to test 
either the record, the good in- 
tentions, or the capacity of the 
Government.” But what have 
six weeks to do with it? Mr 
Shaw and his friends had a 
positive remedy four months 
ago, and a positive remedy can 
neither grow old in so brief 
a space of time, nor can it be 
affected by the estimates. How- 
ever, what that positive remedy 
is we are never likely to know, 
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and the debate upon unemploy- 
ment, characteristic as it is of 
all the Government’s twistings 
and turnings, throws a flood 
of light upon the vanity and 
incompetence of the Socialists. 
They came into office, upon 
Mr Asquith’s back, full of 
pride and vainglory. They 
were to usher in, these intrepid 
190 honest working-men, an 
era of peace and prosperity, 
and the best that they can do 
is to misunderstand and to 
bungle Mr Baldwin’s policy. 
Isn’t it almost time that they 
folded their tents in the desert 
of their hopes, and silently and 
swiftly vanished away ? 
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